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It shows the close and indispensable relation between Intelligence and the decisions of a commander. 


The application of Intelligence principles to the operations of small units —a thing never before 
attempted — is covered in two troop-leading chapters by actual historical situations. 


There is a very detailed and logical exposition of the mcthods to be employed in the formulation of 
reconnaissance missions with careful coérdination of time-and-space factors. 


Although written primarily for the use of small units of Infantry, this work should be 
read by all officers whether on staff or command duty 
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Highway Traffic and Modern War—I 


3y Capraln Josepu |. Greene, /nfantry 


N the short space of 24 
hours more than 50,000 
motor vehicles can pass 
a given point on an ordinary 
paved highway. These figures 
involve no special aemliniatin 
or methods of trafic control, 
and no special type of vehicle. 


The victory may indeed 
go to the commander who 
best knows how to use the 
arteries of civilization. 


Rapid 
importanc ein wartare Raprc 
ity of movement Is what we 
[he 


troops ove! 


want faster we can 


move dis 


long 
tances, the closet we can come 
to taking 


adv antage, 
gically ot 


stratc 


tactically, of the 





They show simply the num- 
ber of cars, trucks, vans, and busses, of ordinary civil traf 
hic, that would pass a point on any good Ctwo- lane high 
way, if the highw ay operated to full uncongested or apacity 


during every ati of a single d: ty. In fact, every day, on 


entail of highw ay Ss, whale pass at this rate during the 
busiest hours. And on a few super- highw ays and stretches 


of three-, four-, hee rate of flow rises 


A modern, fully motorized division 
would contain something like 2,000 vehicles; 
perhaps 10,000; an army, 


and six-lane roads, 
considerably higher. 


a corps, 
several times that number. 
Thus the total quantity of traffic that a single primary 
two-lane highway will carry in one day without j jamming 
up the traffic is roughly equivalent to the vehicles of a 
motorized army in the field. 

The commanders of divisions, corps, and armies, how- 
ever, are not so interested—in time of war, at least—in 
watching their units pass a given point in review, as they 
are in moving them from one place to another in carrying 
out a plan of maneuver. Their main interest lies in know- 
ing how long it will take to move their forces from one 
area to euather: how long, for example, will it take t 
move 50,000 vehicles 100 “miles? 

If military traffic can be made to flow in a manner 
comparable to that of civil traffic—and there is no reason, 
much of the time, why this cannot be done- 
vehicles can move a distance of 100 miles on 
good road in 27.5 hours; 


50,000 
a single 
10,000 in about 8.5 hours; and 
2,000 in about 4.5 hours. It is not likely, to be sure, that 
an army of this present age will ever need to move on a 
single road. The foregoing figures simply show, by way 
of introduction, what 1 1s sesenniily possible on one road. 
Where there are five highway routes running approxi- 
m ately parallel, 50, 000 vehicles coulk | be mania 100 miles 
in 8.5 hours; and where there are 10 routes, they could 
be smaal that distance in about 6 hours. 

As this article will show, these figures are entirely with- 
in reason. If the conglomerate stream of civil traffic can 
flow at these rates, certainly, when the emergency requires 
and primary highways are available, padicass trafic can 
do the same thing. That ts, it can do it, if we learn to use 
our roads efficiently to their full ¢ capacity. And this we 
must learn by studying the manner in which civil traffic 
flows and the general laws that govern its flow. 

There is no aspect of modern trafic that does not have 


speed we know that modern 
But 
this we cannot do without placing trafhe high upon out 
military curriculum. 
“We shall never be 


numbers!” 


vehicles are capable ot 


able handle vehicles in such 
is acry that we often hear. 
expressing a 
belief, 


tangled trafhc 


A cry not so much 
reactionary or conservative 
the memory of 
in narrow French roads, 


wale jams on highways leading into any 


opinion as an 


honest based upon hideously 


and of Sunday 
American city. 
Should we not see first, before we join in this cry, whether 
modern methods do not successfully 
Can highway, along 
which thousands of inde pendently moving vehicles go by 
in an hour's time, 


avoid such traffic 


tangles? we observe any busy 


and still say “It can’t be done”? 


Until we have studied and are 


with every 
particul: ir, 


thoroughly familiar 


subdivision of modern trafhic methods in 
trafhic and highway road 
Cé apacities, we have no right to decide that roads are too 


rough, highw ays too narrow, or potential mialite iry drivers 


highw av control 


too mere. wry Until we acquaint ourselves with matters 
that are vital to a warfare of motors, we are not even 
justified in despairing of the threat from the air. The 
division commander who can move his unit 100 miles ot 
more between dawn and the hour at which the morning 
haze has cleared away can thumb his nose 
skies. And so can the 


moves his fighting units a 


toward the 


hostile who 


army commander 
1 like distance between dawn 
and dark, on a day when friendly clouds hang low. But 
if either of them expects to take the road without a thor 
ough knowledge o trafic, delay may all too 
oonhe follow delen. le aving the torce exposed to hostile 


bombardment and attack. 


f highw ay 


What does it signify that motor columns became badly 
tangled at the Army maneuvers of 1935 or 1936? Were 
road capacities studied beforehand? Was allowance made 
for superimposing a heavy military traffic upon existing 
civil trafic? Were the delays due to normal or unusual 
cross traffic studied beforehand? Was information avail- 
able as to the reasonable speeds of travel on all roads in 
the area? Or did columns move out half blindly 
ing to luck to get them through on time? 


, trust 


What we learn in summer mancuvers involving motor 
ized and mechanized units 1s all to the good ext ept in one 
respect. There, 


peace time 


we move maneuver 


peace-time units 


under conditions. The 


limitations of these 
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conditions are far too great for us to learn what we need 
to know about the handling of motorized and mecha- 
nized units in modern war. We only learn how to 
operate sizeable motor units smoothly and efficiently 
under the circumstances of highway and city trafhic that 
daily obtain. The very care we take to interrupt civil 
trafhic as little as possible, and to fit our military units 
into the normal flow, cannot help blinding us to the full 
possibilities of motor movement. 
It is also worth while to anticipate here at the begin- 
ning one other pessimistic question before we tackle the 
main job at hand: What good will a study of traffic on 
travelled highways do us, it may be asked, when motor- 
ized and mechanized units may often have to use byways, 
or move across country when that is practicable? The 
answer to this question is easy. First, the word ‘ ‘high- 
way,’ as most motorists know, may signify a twisting, 
narrow, one-lane, topsoil road meandering into remote 
districts, as well as a magnificent, hundred-foot speed- 
way connecting neighboring cities. This is the broad 
sense in which ‘ ‘highway” will be used in this article. 
At the same time the total mileage of hard-surfaced roads 
of two lanes and more in the United States forms a re- 
markably large fraction of all our highways. There are 
about 400,000 miles in our primary highway system, and 
about 2,700,000 in our secondary system. In motor move- 
ments covering long distances the primary roads are the 
main channels. Then again, much that applies to traffic 
on a good highway applies also to a cross-country track 
through a cow pasture. In general, however, by far the 
greater part of a motorized or mechanized movement will 
be made on the best roads available. It will not strike the 
byways until contact with the enemy is imminent. This 
is especially true of mechanized elements. Weak bridges 
prevent long-distance cross-country movement unless re- 
course is had to bridge building. Not even amphibious 
tanks can cross steep-banked streams without preparation 
of approaches. 
Although the first part of this article will deal chiefly 
with the possibilities of traffic on primary highways, we 
should remember that the broader laws of traffic movement 
hold on any kind of a road. Traffic on secondary highways 
will not be discussed until after we have studied in detail 
the military applications of traffic on primary highways. 
We have just seen two wars in which motors were 
vitally important. Although thousands of pack animals 
were used, the progress of the Italian army in Ethiopia 
depended in large part upon motor vehicles. In the Span- 
ish civil war, both armies have made heavy use of motor 
columns, requisitioning civilian-owned vehicles in con- 
siderable numbers. The first of these wars took place 
where motor roads were non-existent; the second, where 
the main road net is good but thin. But if war should 
come where great road nets spread their close web over 
the land, where highways vie with railroads as the 
arteries of civilization, the victory may indeed go to the 
commander who knows best how to use them both. 
Let us turn now to consider traffic in its daily flow, and 
see what we can learn from it. 









January-Februa:) 


On any morning of the year some millions of people str 
the United States get into automobiles and drive to ti ie at 
towns and cities where they work, or sell their site. Bem 
During the day commercial vehicles, also numbered in eff 
millions, move on their errands, not only within munici- th; 
pal areas, but out along main highways to more dista Bu 
places and back again. As the day ends, the gene: 65) 
movement surges out again from centers of population to th: 


homes and farms. 
To these three main trafic waves of any given day M 


must be added a fourth, which overlaps all of them. We Tr 
must include those vehicles, numbered by hundreds of flo 
thousands, whose travel is not limited to a 40- or 50-mile gal 
radius around cities or towns. Busses, freight vans, and J abc 
trucks on regular runs, cars of commercial travellers, and in 
those of tourists—all of these are superimposed on the eng 
more local trafic surges, extending the flow throughout by 
the hours of the night. sm 
There are nearly 26,200,000 motor vehicles registered the 
in this country. Most of them go somewhere daily. And Cli 
for the most part they get where they are going with a 
ref 


surprisingly little difficulty i in spite of their numbers. It 
is only in the cities and towns, and on the main high @ / 


ways, that the major problems of traffic arise. But in Joh 
those two places traffic troubles are often acute. lan 

These troubles are not merely matters of police control dat 
or of common rules of the road. Indeed, the broader ac 


aspects of highway and city traffic are nothing short of 
major engineering problems, comparable to such vast 
projects as flood control. And to the direction and con- 
trol of our great vehicular streams some of the most 
capable and practical engineering minds of the nation 
have turned. 

When these men began to examine into the traffic 
difficulties of large cities, they at once found that few if 
any of the traffic problems were purely local. They found 
that all of the traffic within a large area had to be studied 
before they could arrive at solutions for specific traffic 
tangles. Today, the main principles governing traffic flow, 
especially those that have to do with the capacities of 
highways and streets under various methods of traffic 
control and regulation, are well established. True, not 
all of the biggest puzzles have been solved. The Coney 
Island traffic returning to New York City at the end of 
a summer day still jams the East River bridges and their 
approaches for hours at a time. Nevertheless, the reasons 
for such congestion are now clearly understood, and in 
many places it has been possible to apply corrective meas- 
ures. Where one hard tangle of traffic remains incom- 
plete of final solution, a hundred highways and streets 
now carry their heavy traffic streams easily and rapidly 
because guesswork has been brought to an end and the 
basic laws of traffic have been applied. 

The recent safety campaign to cut down the tre- 
mendous number of accidents has also contributed to an 
understanding of traffic. For the first time such matters 
as safe braking distances and universal rules of the road 
have received the wide attention they deserve. Safety, 
however, has simply caused a particular and important 
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stress upon trafhc factors that had already been studied 
at length. And as will be shown in detail later, accidents, 
in spite of their appalling numbers, actually have little 
effect upon traffic How and its governing laws. It is true 
that there are over 3,000 reported accidents each day. 
But then the automobiles in this country travel some 
650 million miles a day, which means that there are more 
than 200,000 miles of car travel per accident. 

The foremost traffic expert of the United States, Dr. 
Miller McClintock, Director of the Bureau of Street 
Trafhe Research of Harvard University,’ compares the 
flow of traflic to the flow of streams- —especially with re- 
gard to the “frictions” within the traffic flow which bring 
about accidents. A highway is also comparable to a river 
in that ie will carry only a certain maximum load. But 
engineers can often increase the rate of flow of a river 
by straightening its course and making its banks 
smoother. Likewise many things can be dene to increase 
the speed and quantity of flow on a highway. Dr. Mc- 

® Clintock and his co-workers are the leading authorities 
® today on these matters. His writings have been a primary 
reference source in preparing this article. 

Another important source is the work of Dean A. N. 
Johnson, College of Engineering, University of Mary- 
land,? whose studies on highway capacities contain much 
data of value. A third source is a study made in 1931 by 

Wa committee of the American Road Builders Association, 
@ consisting of the chairman, Mr. M. O. Eldridge, Assist- 
ant Director of Traffic, W ashington, D. C., and fifteen 
traflic engineers and other experts on city and highway 
trafhc from different parts of the country. ® Various traf- 
fic surveys made by the Bureau of Public Roads, U. S$ 
Department of Agriculture, during the past few years, 
have formed still another source of 1 important data. These 
Wwill be referred to by title at the appropriate places in the 
Bremainder of this article. 












It is only from such authoritative sources that we can 
jobtain the basic information we need. It is true that this 
data has to do with peace-time civil traffic. We shall have 
o interpret it in the light of war-time motor movements. 
MHence, a brief comparison of the differences between 
ilitary traffic in war and daily traffic in peace may well 
€ our next step. 










* . * * 


In war, it is true, we do everything we reasonably can 
o avoid interference with civil pursuits. But can we sup- 
se for a moment that a modern army in movement 
will not take over full control of the highways for its 
ses when a real necessity for so doing arises—a con- 
Hition that seldom if ever happens in time of peace? This 
foes not mean that an army may block off main routes 
or weeks or months. But for a period of hours or days, 
hile i important troop movements are under way, the 
ighways must come under military control. Actually, as 


*Dr. McClintock is also head of the Traffic Audit Bureau, New 

fork City. A summary of the work of the Harvard Bureau of 

treet Traffic Research appeared in Fortune, August, 1936. 

* Public Roads, May, 1932 
* Bulletin No. 23, A.R.B. 
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a matter of past experience, they do come under military 
control in war by virtue of the very passage of great 
bodies of troops over them. During the passage of large 
motor units hastening on a military mission, this 1s par- 
tucularly true. Such civil traffic as hazards movement on 
the same route may do so at considerable risk, for when 
it comes to an immediate determination of right of way, 
the mulitary trafhe will ordinarily get it through sheer 
numbers. At the same time, any amount of civil traffic 
on the route of a motor movement will not only hinder 
it, but may even reduce its speed to the point of crawling 
congestion. A highway can only carry a certain number 
of vehicles at a given time. ( This is a point that we neg- 
lect entirely in map problems, which are customarily pre- 
sented as if roads were empty of all trafhc save the mili 
tary. ) 

The blocking of main highw avs tor the passage ot an 
army does not necessarily mean that civil trafhce ow must 
Ordinarily the net in any civilized nation 
today will permit detour routes. Moreover, it is a simple 


cease. road 
matter to construct temporary overhead viaducts for cross 
trafhc on main highways. This is a step that must be 
taken, of course, when interference by military traffic is 
of long duration or otherwise serious. 

However we look at the matter, then, it is desirable 
for highways over which great quantities of military traf- 
fic must pass, to come under military control during the 
passage. Only in this way can full military advantage 
of them be taken. This will require advance trafhe details 
large enough to block off the route to all but military 
trafic, and to codperate with civil police in accomplish 
ing this end. But there should be no great difficulty in 
that. 

This indeed, is the one big difference between military 
motor movements in peace and in war. For when we can 
take over the complete control of a highway for the passage 
of a military force, we immediately eliminate the factor 
that hampers our peace- -time motor movements and 
change the whole aspect of traffic. Instead of a ribbon of 
roadway along which we must filter our motor columns 
through the never-ceasing and irregular eddies of two- 

way civil traffic, we have a through ceneal down which 
our motorized and mechanized brigades and divisions 
should be able to low smoothly and rapidly. 

Most important of all is the fact that this control of 
highways permits us to est: ablish a one-way flow when- 
ever we need it. This gives us a further advantage that 
we can never have in time of peace. All main highways 
have at least two traffic lanes. When traffic moves un- 
interruptedly in a single direction, there is nothing what- 
ever to prevent the full use of two, three, or "ih lanes, 
where they exist, instead of a single lane. We can use all 
the road for one-way traffic instead of half the road. We 
have a double track instead of a single. This important 
advantage we shall go into in greater detail a little later 
on. 


There are, of course, 


other differences between war- 
time and peace-time motor movements, particularly as 
regards drivers, military training and control, condition 
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otf velucles, and visibility. These require only the brietest 


consideration. 
In the United States today there are roughly 1 ,000,- 
ooo men who are gainfully employed as disntes and 
drivers. There however, 


were, nearly ce trucks 


e of I Y- 
ton capacity or larger.’ Can there be any potaerten as to 
the av ailability of experienced drivers if war should come? 


registered in 1935, more than half of which a a 


Military drivers have the advantages of uniform meth- 
ods of operating vehicles and of being under military dis- 
cipline and control. Moreover, in war the average milt- 
tary vehicle will be in better running condition chen the 
average car on the street or highway. In extended op- 
erations it may not be possible to maintain a high state 
of repair and maintenance, but it is hardly likely that the 
care of military vehicles will ever become as haphazard 
as that of the average civilian vehicle on the highway. 


It is true that military vehicles may have to be used 
under more severe conditions of terrain, and during peri- 
ods of lower visibility, than are usually encountered by 
the average non-military vehicle. But for the time being 
let us postpone consideration of such matters as cross- 
and the 


effect of hostile activities on motor movements, until we 


country runs, night movements without lights, 


have studied at some length what can be accomplished on 


primary roads. For it is on the good roads, as suggested 


S a ggest 
earlier, that we shall rez “ap the greatest military benefits 
of motorization and, 1 large part, of mechanization. 


Only on primary rate ays can we travel at full speed. 


But what is full speed? In 1930 and 1931 a compre- 
hensive study of highway traffic capacity was undertaken 
codperatively by the Bureau of Public Roads, the State 
Roads Commission of Maryland, and the University of 
Maryland, under the supervision of Dean A. N. John- 
son. In this study, traffic counts were made at 107 points 
on 2-, 3-, and 4- Jane highways to determine the number 
of cars passing in both directions per hour, and also to 
determine the point at which traffic congestion began. 
The cars in free trafic move at different speeds, of course. 
But during the study, notation was made of the average 
speed of velaidiee on the open highway. When the flow 
of traffic was not so great as to cause congestion, the 
average speed of trafic was found to be as shown in 
Table I. 

TABLE I 


Width of road Speed of traffic 


(mph.) 
2-lane . 25 to 35 
ee fe cs. so Rss ces aa 35 to 40 
Po vet ee 35 to 40 


4-lane . 


A more recent survey, carried out during the summer 
of 1934 in Rhode Island, gives further data on the speeds 
of highway traffic. Here are some of the findings: 


The average driving speed of 675,000 vehicles observed on 
the open highway was 33.8 miles per hour. 

The average driving speed of through traffic (vehicles from 
The average driving speed of light trucks was 31.2 miles 


*Public Roads, August, 1936; and The World Almanac, 1936 
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outside the State) was 35.9 mules per hour. 
per hour; and of heavy trucks, 28.4 miles per hour. 

The percentage of drivers exceeding the speed limit of 4 
per cent. (The speed limit signs 
Rhode Island are advisory only. ) 

[he average driving speeds given above include all va 
ations of weather between June 2g and September 26. T 
report states that the effect of weather conditions on veh 


mules an hour was 10.7 


speed was apparently negligible. 

The effects of grades and curves on speeds were also n 
ligible. The roads surveyed, however, were of high stand: 
design having no sharp curves or steep grades. 


lt should be noted that these average hgures also 


cluded the slowet tr afhc ot the rush ing on suburb 


We 


speeds, exclusive of rush hours, were somewhat high 


highw ays. may therefore assume that the averay’ 


This iS borne out by other figures obtained by the U: 
versity of Maryland 





43-3 th. i per hour as the averag 


Ss 


open highw ay driving speed of civilian vehicles durir y 


daylight hours, and "be the U niversity of Michigan hgur * 
of e 5 miles per hour as the average driving speed at sp 
night. 


Fn 
A a ince 


our Own experience. In driving an individual car, 50 ot 


a of these figures include vehicles of every typ 


at these figures tells us that they are within 
60 miles per hour is re adily possible, when traffic is fight 
But when traffic is heavy, 
to cause real congestion, 25 to 45 


although not heavy enough 
peiles per hour is os 
the average wa of speed. 

When ers flows in one direction only, and cross 
trafic is closed off, as must largely be the case in im 
port ant motor movements, the daylight speed on good 
roads should be about the same as that of ordinary traf 
fic. The fact that military columns are usually composed 
of heavier vehicles than ordinary trafic should make 
little difference. 


most ty pes of ssikeery vehicles can be driven at 40 miles 





On good roads cleared of other traffic, 


an hour or even better. This we know to be true for | 
individual tanks, armored cars, medium and light trucks, of 
truck-drawn light artillery, scout cars, and reconnaissance coy 
cars. A few heavy types of special vehicles such as ord- Wp yog 
nance repair trucks, gasoline tankers, and similar vehicles, inne 
may not be capable of 40 miles per hour. Nevertheless, it the 
is a common sight on all main highways to see freight  ( 
vans, busses, and tank erucks, every bit as heavy as com- “WB, py 
parable military vehicles, moving 45, and even 55 and Wicho 
60 miles an hour. Thus, we are forced to the conclusion thr 
that whatever heavy military vehicles we now have that “With, 
cannot move at 40 miles an hour are obsolete. However = 
even the fastest heavy vehicles must take grades and “Wifor 
turns more slowly, and may thus delay the movement equ 
of lighter vehicles in columns composed of both. ene 

A column made up entirely of scout cars, reconnaiss Wj | 
sance cars, light (1'4-ton) trucks, motorcycles, and roac 
truck-drawn 75-mm. artillery, with all heavier vehicles olu 
moving in another echelon, can approximate under good Wijveh 
conditions, the average speeds of highway traffic. Such mar 
columns can move at a maximum running speed of 40 ur 
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miles per hour, and can keep up an average speed, 11 
cluding all normal h alts, of 30 miles per owe or a. t 
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In other words, on primary roads closed to cross trathic, 
large columns of vehicles should be able to cover some- 


what greater distances in a than are 


given time now 


generally believed or taught as possible in our schools. 
type and weight can move 
40 miles per hour in the give and take ot daily traffic, 


military vehicles, all Moving at the same speed, 


Certainly if vehicles of every 


can go 
just as fast on similar highw. ays under similar conditions. 
The speed for daylight motor movements now used in 
problems at the C cemented and General Staff School 1 
25 miles per hour. When halts and unnecessarily ong 
periods for entrucking and detrucking are averaged 1 
few motor movements in these problems will average 
much above 20 miles per hour. It iS suggested here that 
although a set speed for daylight motor movements makes 
for simplicity in the solution of map problems, the use 
of a set speed 1s bound to get us into a b: id habit ot mind. 
Existing tables of rates of march take far too little cog 
nizance of the probable variations in motor vehicle road 
speeds. They give us only one speed for each principal 
type of vehicle for all types of roads. Common sense and 
daily experience tell us that practicable running speeds 
may vary from about 1 mile an hour to 45. We can go 
50 times as fast skimming down a main route as we can 
Thus, if 
the logistics of any extended motor movement are to be 


creeping through the mud of a cornfield detour. 


, we need to know the 
reasonable running speeds for all the types of roads on the 


coummaad with even fair accuracy 


route. In fact, the type of road is more important than the 
type of vehicle, when motor vehicles alone are conc erned, 


because modern motor vehicles of all SiZes are capab le 


of high speeds on good roads. At the appropriate pl: ice 


in this article, detailed suggestions for thus enlarging 


® rates of march tables will be presented. 
4 
* 
4 


~ * * * 


In order to approach logically a study of the capacity 
pof primary highways of two or more lanes, let us first 


§ consider a one-lane, one-way road. Let us see what such a 


road will carry under the conditions we have already dis- 
cussed—no cross traffic, no civil traffic 
the military, and daylight hours. 

a one-lane, 


mixed in with 
Of course, one- “way road is never found as 
a main highway. In some states g-foot roads with good 
shoulders were the first type built on long main routes 
through sparsely settled regions. But for the most part, 
these , OM long since een: replaced by 18 and 20-foot 
roadw avs of the — ty pes. Nevertheless, let us think 
for the present of ; toad, which is 


equivalent in most aanee to a single lane of a two-lane 
road, 


one- lane, one-way 


In order to determine the maximum traffic that any 
road will bear, we must ordinarily think in terms of 
olumns of vehicles. Under certain circumstances, military 
vehicles in numbers may be operated in much the same 
manner as civil traffic, but for the present let us confine 
ur attention to column movements. 

The maximum number of vehicles that can pass over 
a given stretch of road at a given average speed depends 
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chiefly 


le ngth ot road 


each vehicle occupies “while in movement. 


on the driving distance, or the 


1 he driv Ing 


distance, we may assume, can be set in advance for all 
the vehicles of a column. It may be advisable to have two 
driving distances, one for fast travel on the open high- 

ways, and one tor closed- up movement through populous 
districts. Or it may be best simply to have a set driving 
distance tor the fastest running speed and permit vehicles 
to close in naturally at slower speeds. In eather case, it 1s 
not to be expected that driving speeds can be maintained 
rigorously throughout a However, 
some normal driving distance for the maximum running 
speed should be set, and 


motor movement. 


adhered to in general by all 
drivers in a column. 
We must also think of the driving distance as including 


the length of a distance 1s 


vehicle; that is, driving 
measured from the rear of one vehicle to the rear of the 
next. In much of the discussion that follows, and in all 
considerations of column lengths, road spaces, and tum 
of tr avel for columns asa whole, it is necessary to include 
the vehicle length as well as the space between vehicles. 
It is only from the driver's viewpoint that the space to 
ahead, 


the next vehicle considered 


alone, 1S Important, 

A column with 100 yards driving distance per vehicle 
Is twice as lon 1g as a 1 column with 50 \ ards driving dist 
ance per vehicle. At pre sent, driving y dist: mces vary all 
the way from the 35 yards given in Refere nce Data, The 
Command and General Staff School, to the wide 
bracket of 100 to 250 y ards taught tor peace time convoy 
movements at The Infantry School. For example 1 a 
maneuver at The School, the eine 
distance prescribed was 175 yards. But where great num 


bers of vehicles are 


1936, 


recent Infantry 
driving 
distances of this length without wasting the possibilities 
ot highway 


involved. we cannot us 


capacity. Long driving dist: inces are now 
looked upon as a measure of antiaircraft protection. Under 


certain conditions this may be the best practice, but often 
the best protection against air attack will lie 

rather than — of columns. 
only speed o 


in speed 
And this means not 
still more, speed of 
column aa A column 60 miles long, using a driving 


vehicle travel but 
distance of 100 yards and moving at an avet age speed of 
30 miles an hour, will take an hour longer to move any 
distance than a column containing the same number of 
vehicles travelling with 50 yards driving distance. If 200 
yards driving Serence is used, it will “tohe three hours 
longer to move the same number of vehicles any distance. 

At the same time, it is not practicable for the vehicles 
of a column to attempt movement of any length em- 
ploying less than safe driving distance. Safe driving dis 
tance is the minimum. And if a single driving distence 
is to be used, it must be the safe driving dutence for the 
fastest sustained speed at which the vehicles of a column 
will move. This, from our previous discussion. we shall 
assume is 40 miles per hour. 

Safe driving distance depends upon two things— re- 
action time and braking time. Reaction time is the time 
it takes a driver to shift his foot from the accelerator to 


the brake pedal and begin applying pressure. It must 
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be measured from the moment the driver becomes aware 
of a reason for slowing down, to the moment he begins 
to apply the brake. Braking tume is the time required 
for a vehicle to come to a stop, measured from the mo- 
ment the driver first applies pressure to the brake. For 
full safety, we must assume that the total of reaction 
tume and braking time is long enough for a driver to 
bring his vehicle to a dead stop, lest an accident should 
cause the next vehicle ahead to come to a dead stop. 

Such accidents would, of course, be rare on a one-way 
road without cross traffic. With all vehicles moving in 
the same direction, the chance of a dead-stop accident 1s 
small indeed. In two-way traffic there is always the chance 
of a head-on collision, but this is not present in one- 
way traffic. 

Moreover, in civil traffic the average driver by no means 
maintains in heavy traffic a safe driving distance as we 
have just described it. As Mr. H. C. Dickinson, U. S. 
Bureau of Standards has pointed out,’ “Every driver seems 
to take for granted that the driver ahead will not stop 
suddenly without warning except in an emergency, ” and 
that “the driver behind is in almost as good a position to 
appreciate an emergency as the driver ahead.” 

r. Thomas Rochester, Chief Engineer of the Traf- 
fic Section of the New York City Police Department, has 
also expressed the opinion that safe driving distance, as we 
have defined it, is more than enough in one-way traffic. 
Opinions to the contrary, and also in agreement, have 
been received from officers who have had experience in 
handling convoys of modern vehicles in time of peace. 
On the whole ling it seems reasonable to use our calcu- 
lations. 

Table II is based upon this assumption. The data in 
the first two columns is taken from a table prepared by 
Mr. H. H. Allen of the U. S. Bureau of Standards.’ 
In column (1) we find the speed 1 in miles per hour; and 
in column (2) the distance in yards in which a driver 
can stop his vehicle when it takes him one second to 
change fi foot to the brake pedal. This is slower than the 
average reaction time of civil drivers, as ascertained by 
the examination of many thousands of drivers. Data 
tabulated by Dr. Harry DeSilva of the Harvard Bureau 
of Street Traffic Research indicates that the average re- 
action time is three-quarters of a second. 


In column (3) is included an additional safety factor 
of 20 per cent of the stopping distances given in column 
(2). This factor is added to take care of a possible dif- 
ference in the braking time of loaded light trucks over 
that of passenger cars for which Mr. Allen’s original 
table was probably calculated. On the other hand, trucks 
ordinarily have a larger braking surface than passenger 
cars, and also have ‘a friction surface of six large tires 
on the road instead of four. The safe driving distances 
given in column (3) are greater than those given wide 
publicity during the safe-driving campaign of 1936; for 
example, those rf in Sudden Death and How To 
Avoid It, by J. C. Furnas and Ernest N. Smith; Guides 


1American Road Builders’ Association Bulletin No. 23. 
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To Highway Safety, by Harry W. McGalliard an 
Harry Tucker; a General Motors pamphlet on safe driv 
ing; and a recent study on the same subject by th 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

In column (4) of the table, 7 yards ts added to th 
values given in column (3). This is taken as the averag 
length of light military vehicles. 


TABLE II 
SAFE DrivinG DIsTANCE* 





Safe driving distan 





Stopping distance per vehicle, including 

Speed Stopping plus addition safe- 7 yards for vehi 
(mph) distance ty factor of 20% length (round nu 
(yards) (yards) bers in parenthes« 

(yards) 

(1) (2) 3) (4) 
5 Be 5.2 10.2 (10) 
10 6.0 7.2 14.2 (15) 
15 10.0 12.0 19.0 (20) 
20 14.3 17.2 24.2 (25) 
25 19.0 22.8 29.8 (30) 
30 24.7 29.6 36.6 (35) 
35 30.7 36.8 43.8 (45) 
40 37.3 14.8 51.8 (50) 
45 44.3 53.2 60.2 (60) 





Table II gives us our basic unit of measurement. We 
can now find out how many motor vehicles, at the dif- 
ferent speeds and safe- -driving distances given in column 
(4), can pass by a given point per hour on a highway of 
one lane. This is given in Table III. 


TABLE III 


VEHICLES PASSING A GIVEN POINT PER Hour WHILE 
TRAVELLING AT SAFE DrivinG DISTANCES 





VEHICLES Per Hour 

















Speed Without additional With additional 

2 7 mph) safety factor - safety factor of 20% 

a) (2) ae 3) 
- OR Pr ee Se } dias bakeu ras. 860 
OP skéie Bad wie > Lee eee ee 1240 
A aera pe ae he Sear ae 1390 
ee rer re eee ee 1455 
cin ete Rcamnie Re eae a 1475 
DN dae tas ee he 2 ine EN Rete or 1445 
ald ots dtd oe UE wa + ce ae wee cree 1410 
eee ee Rt wnt au is ones 1360 
Riel adiicinia’ ity a he RO ies cute suelee 1300 





From Table III it is plain that more vehicles will pass 
by a given point at 25 miles per hour than at any lesser 
or greater speed. The reason for this is that the safe 
driving distance does not increase in direct ratio to the 
speed but at a faster rate. The safe driving distance at 
40 miles an hour, as we can see from Table II, is some- 
what more than twice that at 20 miles per hour. 

But what we are mainly interested in is covering long 
distances with motor columns of any size, as rapidly as 
we can within reason. We know on the face of it that 
a single car travelling 4o miles an hour will finish a long 
trip in half the time it would take at 20 miles an hour. 

*This table and several others used in the first part of this article 


appeared in a preliminary study on highway traffic in Volume 12, 
The Infantry School Mailing List, January, 1936. 
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Thus, what we need to find out next is whether the loss 
in number of vehicles passing by a given point at speeds 
above 25 miles an hour 


the point at which the greatest 
number pass by- 


is enough to offset seriously the ad- 
vantage of moving at higher speeds. For if that should 
be true, there weal be small point in moving motor 
columns at speeds f aster than 25 miles per hour. 

Table IV, however, shows us that this is by no means 
the case. Here, in column (3), we have the percentage 
losses in number of vehicles passing per hour at speeds 
25 miles per hour; and in column (4), we have 
the percentage gains in distance covered due to greater 
speeds. At all speeds up to the greatest speed show: n (45 
miles an hour), the loss forms only a small fraction of 
the gain due to greater speed. 

TABLE IV 
COMPARISON OF Loss IN NUMBERS OF VEHICLES PASSING A 


GIVEN Point PER HouR AND PERCENTAGE INCREASES 
IN SPEED AT SPEEDS ABOVE 25 MPH 


Loss In Nu MBER OF VEHICLES PASSING 
A GIVEN POINT Per Hour 


above 








Without additional With additional Increase in speed 





Speed safety factor safety factor of 20% above 25 mph 
mph (Per Cent (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
1 ee (2) (3 ) : (4 ) 
peer eevere 2 TT Teners a oy ee 20 
a ee Di snavanaas 2 as Kameda 40 
DP anise See ne mech Soult G 60 


_ werrer: — or ee, \ pee ae . 80 





- . * 
Thus far we have found no reason why we cannot 
move motor columns at 4o miles per hour on good roads, 
regardless of the numbers of vehicles in the cohman. And 
we have yet to find a reason for operating at distances 
greater than safe driving distances (51.8 yards at 40 
mph). True, there may = conditions under which it ts 
best to use driving distances of 100 yards or more. But 
for the present purposes of this article, let us continue to 
keep in mind the movement of large numbers of vehicles 
in the shortest time possible. 

It will seldom be possible, of course, to maintain a 
continuous speed of 4o miles per hour. On a primary 
highway that avoids towns and cities, and that has no 
sharp curves or steep grades, the maximum speed could 
be maintained by all vehicles with little variation once 
the motor column took the road. However, these factors 
will usually be present and will cause the average speed 
to fall somewhere between 30 and 35 miles an hour; and 
where much of the movement has to be made at slower 
speeds, the average speed may fall still lower. The 
amount of delay that can be expected from these various 
factors will be studied in detail in the second part of this 
article. In the pages immediately following it will be 
assumed that a running speed of 4o miles an hour, and 
an average speed of 30 ‘miles an hour, with 1,020 vehicles 
passing a given point per hour on the average, are rea- 
sonable for most motor movements on primary high- 
ways. (A driving distance of 51.8 yards for the top 
running speed of 4o miles an hour, taken with an av erage 
speed of 30 miles an hour, gives us the figure of 1,020 
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With these data in mind, let us now 
consider road capacities 


vehicles per hour.) 
in other words, let us sec how 
many vehicles can be moved over a given stretch of road 
from one place to another in a given time This ts the 


important thing to any commander 


* * * 


It will be best at this point to decide just what we 
mean by On brief reflection it 1s evident 
that this term should mean something different from the 
conception of the number of vehicles passing by a given 


,01INtT per hour. 
I I 


“road capacity ag 


But unle SS WCE pin the term down to a 
clear meaning, the reader and the writer may find them 


selves at cross purposes. 


commander to know whether 
he can move his force from one 


Since it 1S impottant tor a 
area to another, on one 

let us 
define road cz apacity as the number of vehicles that can 
pass over 4 given stretch of road at a given average speed 
within a given time. 


or more roads, within a certain number ot hours, 


This definition assumes that the 
road 1s empty of vehicles at the beginning of the period 
and at its end. And in general, whe “nm we use the term 
“road capacity, * let us think of it as the practicable maxi 
For if a commander knows the maximum 


proposed route, 


mum capacity. 
capacity of a and finds that it is more 
than enough, he thus has a to use the extra 
capacity in a number of different ways which we need 
not go into here. 

In Table V we see the truly astonishing numbers of 
vehicles that a single one-lane, one-way road will carry. 
Columns (2) to (4) show how many vehicles can pass 
over, and clear, different lengths of highway in different 
periods of time. 

TABLE V 
ROAD CAPACITY OF A ONE-LANE, ONE-Way ROAD AT AN 
AVERAGE SPEED OF 30 MILES PER HOUR AND WITH 1,020 
VEHICLES PASSING A GIVEN PoINT PER Hot R 


LENGTH OF 
ROAD 





Tor AL HoOwRS OF Moron Movemn nr TRAVEL 
4 Hours 





8 Hours 12 Hours 
(Miles ( Vehicles ) Vehicles ) Vehicles ) 

1) (2) (3) (4) 

50 . ; 2,380 6,460 10,540 
100 680 1,760 8,840 
150 3.060 7,140 
200. 1,360 5,440 
250 740 
300 2,040 
Table V indicates, among other things, the following: 


5 

On a single lane of primary highway, from which all 
other trafhc, has been barred: (1) 
A motorized brigade ‘(cheut 700 vehicles) , or its equiv. a 
lent in a mechanized force, 


including cross traffic, 


can move 100 miles in 4 
hours, about 225 miles in 8 hours, and 300 miles in about 
10.5 hours. (2) A division (about 2,000 vehicles), can 
move about 60 miles in 4 hours, about 175 miles 8 hours, 
and about 300 miles in 12 hours. 

This is what can be done on one-half (one lane) of an 
ordinary first-class highway. But let us now see what 
we can do with the other half of the road to better these 
figures. 








Ordinarily, we think of the left-hand lane of a two- 
lane, one-way road as being available for passing in the 
direction of trafhc flow. Roads of this type are to be 
found at present leading into the majority of American 
cities of any size. The two one-direction parts of the 
roads are separated, usually by a parkway in the middle. 
Any good two-lane highw ay, used for one-way trafhic, 1s 
the equiv: alent of either half of a divided four-lane road. 
In theory, and sometimes in practice, where the regula- 
tion of traffic is strictly enforced, the outer lane 1s Ledbitis 
ally used by slow vehicles and the inner lane for the 
passage of faster cars, which are supposed to return to the 
outer lane when the chance affords. On through roads, 
such as the Pulaski Skyway which leads from New Jersey 
toward New York City, vehicles remain more generally 


in the same lane except for passing In this case the 


trafhe on an inner lane ts often he wiles than on an outer 
lane. 

What we must imagine now, — is a two-lane 
road on which there is no passing a all, and on which 
both lanes are carrying their full ted acity of vehicles in 
the same direction. 


we consider it carefully, is far less dangerous or difficult 


This i is entirely possible, and when 


from the viewpoint of driving than "the trafhc on a 
crowded highway. There, a } et must continuously 
watch out for those who pass him 


sides and for those he passes. 


sometimes on both 
The double, one-way 
trafic we are now going to consider maintains a uniform 
speed except where it is mecessary to reduce or increase 
speed, as before and after an abrupt turn. 

With both lanes operating to full capacity, a highway 


becomes analogous to a two-track railroad, me this 
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exception: the highway permits two methods of use 1 
stead of one, since the vehicles of a motor column a: 
not hooked together in one long string like the cars of 
train. In one method, the two lanes can be used f 
separate columns, even of entirely distinct units, like tw 
separate passenger trains on a double track, or like 
passenger train on one track and a freight train on th 
other. 

But of greater advantage in important military mov: 
ments is the second way of using both lanes, a way thar 
has no parallel on a two-track soilened. The vehicles 
a single unit can use both lanes by staggering the alte: 
nate vehicles of the motor column in both lanes. (See 
Figure 1.) Thus, although safe driving distance is ob- 
served in both lanes, the peer driving. distance, taking 
all vehicles into consideration, is half driving distance, 
as shown in the figure. 

The vehicles in the two lanes could, of course, be 
driven abreast; but the staggered formation has several 
advantages. It 1s much less fatiguing. The strain of 
driving abreast of another vehicle is considerable. Stag- 
gering also gives individual vehicles a chance to swing 
over into the interval between two vehicles in the next 
lane for a few moments, if it should be necessary. (See 
Figure 2.) This is not usually dangerous at 40 miles an 
hour. It is a thing commonly done by thousands upon 
thousands of drivers every day, on our busiest highways. 

Any reader can readily prove to his own satisfaction 
the feasibility of the staggered formation by driving for 
a few minutes in the left-hand lane of a two-lane road, 
about 20 yards in rear of another car moving 40 or 45 
miles an hour. Only a little practice is required for any 
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driver to feel at home in the left-hand lane, particularly 
when he knows that there 1s to be no passing in the 
column. 








The staggered formation also permits the vehicles 
either lane to swing into the spaces in the other lane in 






order to pass through a short narrow stretch, as already 





indicated. Mewever, before undertaking any major motor 





movement of the kind we are discussing, it will be high- 
ly desirable to eliminate all possible bucthoanectes. 
tunately, in the United States, hundreds of these, such as 
ni row bridges and viaducts, are being widened each year 
on the system of primary roads. 





For- 






It should be understood here that no mathematical 





yrecision ot driving is contem | ated. A new device now 
I 





under test should enable drivers to. maintain with fait 
But 
and take 
(The causes and effects of closing 
up and extending driving distances within a motor al. 
umn are to be studied in Part Il of this article.) 

[he use, in this manner, of both traffic lanes has as its 
main effect a doubling of the number of vehicles that can 
pass by a given point in an hour's time. 





yards. 


accuracy driving distances up to 50 or 60 
amount of give 





there will inane be 





a certain 





in any motor column. 








This means, of 

And in addi- 
any column, and the duration of its 
interference with cross traffic, are cut in half. 





course, has road c: apacity 1s also doubled. 
the length of 





tion, 





This method of operation is not proposed as a standard 
method for habitual use, but mainly for use in important 
movements, where good two-lane highw ays are available, 
and where every minute saved has the importance it usu- 
ally has in war. At the same time, both lanes can also 
be used for traffic in one direction on busy roads in rear 
areas, in order to reduce the hours of road use, or in order 
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to make the utmost use of roads during periods of poor 
visibility from the air. 

Only and that not enurely. 
Other vehicles cannot pass freely up and down the col 


one thing is sacrificed, 


umn. However, the formation does not prevent the pas- 
sage ot motorcycles in the direction the column is MOV 


ing. And passage back down the column can be 


ac- 
complished by an occasional vehicle by requiring the 
left-lane vehicles to swing momentarily over into the 
night lane distances between vehicles. But for the most 


part, there should be little need for such communication 
up and down a column during a rapid motor movement 
once it 1s under way. 

[he road c: apacity of a two lane highway is found by 
multiplying by 2 the Table V, 
2,040 vehicles pass a given point pet hour instead of 1,020. 

Let us now compare motor movements made in several 


values given in since 


different types of columns, in ordet 


bring out the 


advantages of using the entire surface of a highway. 


Table VI gives the data on brigade movement, and 
Table VII gives like data on a movement involving 


10,000 vehicles. 

[hese two ibles bring out the adv antage of the doub le 
column, especially in movements involving a large num- 
(Table 
ot 
single column at 40 mules an 


ber of vehicles. In the 1 brigade 


V1) 


travel of 


movement ot 


there 


is no great difference ‘enti ‘the time 


a double and 


hour. (Time of travel is measured from the start of the 


first vehicle of a column to the arrival of the last vehicle 


at the end of the 150-mile run.) But 1.3 hours, which 


may be precious indeed, are saved by moving 30 miles 


» hour in a double i instead of 2¢ 


5 in 
And the double column takes 


a single 


ye rag 1.7 hours less to 
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TRUCK NO. 2 SWINGS OVER TO RIGHT LANE MOMENTARILY TO AVOID STALLED VEHICLE 
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TRUCK NO. 2 RETURNING TO LEFT LANE AFTER PASSING SHORT NARROW STRETCH; TRUCK NO 4 
SWINGING OVER TO RIGHT LANE TO PASS THROUGH NARROW STRETCH 
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complete a 150-mile journey than a single column using 
a long driving distance. It should be noted also that 
there 1s a great difference in the length of the four types 
of columns, and in the period of Interruption to cross 
traflic. 

TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF A BRIGADE OF 700 VEHICLES MOVING 
150 MILEs BY DIFFERENT METHODS 





Length of Time of 


Interference with cross 
































Type of road column column travel traffic at any point 
(Miles) (Hours) ( Minutes) 
* (4) te, (2) (8) Lo. 
Staggered double col- 
umn (average speed, 
30 mph.; driving 
distance in each lane, 
52 yards) ...... Pes EE Ss s » dine 20.5 
Single column (30 
mph. ; 52-yd. driving 
Re 7 I 
Single column (25 
mph. ; 35-yd. driving 
pn Daw 2, 826 wee) 
Single column (30 
mph.; 150-yd. driv- 
ing distance ...... ne 
TABLE VII 


COMPARISON OF A COLUMN OF 10,000 VEHICLES 
MOvING 150 MILES BY DIFFERENT METHODS 
(Daylight Travel Only)* 


Interference 











Length of Time of Time of with cross 
Type of road column column travel travel traffic at 
; (Miles) (Hours) (Days) any point 
(Hours) 
gis (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Staggered double column 
(average speed 30 mph. ; 
driving distance in each 
lane, 52 yards) ..... 6 OO... 02250: 46 





Single column (30 mph. ; 
52-yd. driving distance) 294 .. 148 .. 1.05%... 9.8 





Single column (25 mph. ; 
35-yd. driving distance) 199 .. 18.0 .. 1.3% .. 99 





Single column (30 mph. ; 
150-yd. driving distance) 852 .. 33.4 .. 2.3? .. 28.3 





*The longest actual time of travel for any individual vehicle in 
any of the types of column given is 6 hours (at 25 mph.). 


*In column (4), 14 hours is taken as the length of a day for day- 
light running. Any large motor movement might, of course, be 
continued at night at slower speeds. The all-daylight running 
hours are given here simply for comparison. 


In Table VII, the difference in time of travel for the 
various ty pes of columns is far more marked. In fact, this 
difference is vital in one respect. The double column ts 
the only method that permits 10,000 vehicles to be 
wee 150 miles between daylight and dark, assuming 

4 hours as the length of a day. 

Ae ble VIII shows the time of travel for various sizes 

of columns and over various distances—for the double 


column method only. 
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TABLE VIII 


TIME OF TRAVEL (DAYLIGHT) FOR A DOUBLE STAGGERE) 
COLUMN MOVING AT A RUNNING SPEED OF 40 MPH. 
AND AN AVERAGE SPEED OF 30 MPH. ON A 
Two-LaNE, ONE-Way HIGHWAY? 





Size of Length DISTANCE OF MOVEMENT 
f 














motor 0 ——— ————- Miles ———— —__-——_— 
column column 50 100 150 200 250 300 
(Vehicles) (Miles) (Hr.) (Hr.) (Hr.) (Hr.) (Hr.) (Hr 

+:  —_— —ae (4) (5) (6) (7) #424@ 
100 Be 1.7 3.4 5.0 6.7 8.4 10.0 
500 7.4 1.9 3.6 We 6.9 8.6 10.2 
1,000 14.8 Fe 3.8 5.5 7.2 8.8 10.5 
2,000 29.5 2.7 43 6.0 7.6 9.3 11.0 
3,000 44.3 3.1 4.8 6.5 8.1 9.8 11.5 
4,000 3990 34 53 72 8.6 10.3 12.0 


5,000 73.8 4.1 5.8 tee 9.1 10.8 12.5 
6,000 88.5 4:6 6.3 79 9.6 a1.5 12.9 
8,000 118.0 5.6 7.3 8.9 10.6 12.3 13.9? 
10,000 147.5 6.6 8.3 9.9 11.6 13.2 





*Halts of 10 minutes every two hours and a 20-minute halt jor 
refueling after 150 miles are included. On long runs more halting 
time may be necessary. 


*Total daylight of 14 hours is taken as a maximum. 


Now, after examining Table VIII let us check once 
more against the figures on traffic flow that have been 
presented by authorities on highway traffic, and against 
the figures of actual traffic. Table IX, from a source that 
has been quoted before,’ is based on the following as 
sumption: (1) Length of car, 5 yards; (2) Distance be 
tween cars equal to a time interval of 1'A seconds a 
whatever speed is indicated; (3) Traffic in one lane. 








TABLE IX 
Cars passing a given r 
Speed point per hour 

CWA eat int ty we gigs ie lady Awe 1,180 
Pere CEE eee EL CEE TERETE 1,780 
Bs Aine bas ed le ane ateirbl ewe waite 2,140 
PN ie Se dre aensk law wie alate be ad wee we 2,380 
eee re eee 2,560 
DUT ote ecllste ae co Dal ok dn. Went a pail orgs ae aed 2,700 
De ata as 454% Re Sees saan eee 2,800 
MMe Soden e's Sais pa BA a dak tao Wahae 2,880 
A er eres re eer 2,940 








This table, it is true, refers to passenger cars and not 
to trafic largely composed of trucks. But it is surely in- 
dicative of the fact ie we are staying well on the safe 
side in assuming that military traffic on two lanes is less 
than Mr. Dickinson considers possible for passenger cars 
on a single lane (2,040 vehicles per hour in contrast to 
2,700 vehicles per hour). 

In the same reference source, Mr. Charles Gordon, 
Managing Director, American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, states: “The figure of 1,500 vehicles per lane per 
hour for a highway with no ae crossing represents the 
practical maximum at satis actory speeds.” Here is a 
table given by Mr. Gordon, which is of particular interest 
inasmuch as it gives us a comparison of traffic ow under 
different conditions: 


*Mr. H. O. Dickinson, in American Road Builders Association 
Bulletin No. 23. 
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TABLE X 


MAXIMUM PRACTICAL TRAFFIC FLOw PER Hour ON 
ROADWAYS UNDER TYPICAL CONDITIONS 





\|\No grade crossings.|City Boulevard with|City streets with 


No stopping per- grade crossings— grade crossings 
Roadway || : 





ith mitted parking prohibited | parking permitted 
wit = — = — = = 
eels | No.of Vehicles No.of Vehicles | No.of Vehicles 
direction || moving per moving per moving per 
lanes hour lanes hour | lanes hour 
ay | (2) ~ (8) 4) (5) (6) 7) 
Lo Oe ee ASS - ais , 
20 ft. |} 2 2,650* | 2 1,200 l 750 
30 ft. |) 3 3,550 3 1,800 2 1,450 
40 ft. 4 4,200 i 2,200 3 2,000 


*New Jersey State Highway Department estimates 2,400 cars 
per hour under similar conditions on Route No. 25, which is an 
elevated express highway. 


The Holland Tunnel trafic most closely approximates 
in its method of operation, the double staggered method 
of motor movement suggested above. The Tunnel aver- 
ages more than 30,000 cars per 24-hour day in four lanes, 
or 15,000 In two lanes. Peak traffic on holidays exceeds 
20,000 vehicles in each two lanes. But even then the 
Tunnel is by no means worked to capacity throughout 
the day. When the tide of traffic is at its heaviest, 2,500 
vehicles are discharged on two lanes in an hour. The 
record for a half hour is roughly 1,500 cars. 

The average speed m: inemned by vehicles in the Tun- 
nel is about 30 miles an hour, with 25 to 30 yards be- 
tween vehicles. A column of 10,000 military vehicles 


(Part II of this article will also treat other 


HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 


aspects of military highway traffic 
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“pred pouring into the Tunnel would require less chan 

6.5 hours to pass through it. 

The enforcement of the simple driving rules within 
the Tunnel are carried out by policemen scanioned at in 
tervals along its course. They require vehicles to move 
at the 30- mile speed and keep closed up to the minimum 
driving distance. They also require vehicles to stay in 
one of the two lanes throughout passage of the Tunnel. 
A total of 100,000,000 vehicles passed through the Tun- 
nel during its first nine years. Only 5 persons were killed 
in accidents during that whole time. In military motor 
columns the enforcement of similar driving methods 
would come more from training and discipline than from 
police control. 

What we have done, in effect, in the foregoing dis 
cussion, is to assume conditions of trafic flow well below 
the maximum possible for short stretches like the Hol 
land Tunnel, and extend those conditions over long 
stretches of good highway blocked off for the passage of 
a military coluinn of motors or vehicles of mechanized 
forces. In concluding the first part of this article, it 
should be pointed out he at we have so far considered only 
the actual movement on the highway, and not the impor- 
tant phases of forming the motor column as it begins a 
run and of distributing traffic at the end of a run. Re 
garding the latter phase, especially, we can learn much 
from modern traffic methods. These matters will be cov 
ered in the second part of this article. 


including two-way military 


traffic, accidents and other factors of delay, the effect of cross traffic. road c:z apacities when military trafic is super 
imposed on existing traffic, traffic on secondary roads, traffic under poor conditions of visibility, and the necessity 


for expanding tables of rates of movements. 


Eprror. ) 


(To be continued 


AN OFFICER who is unwilling to study and to work to become efficient should not in 


justice to himself, to bis men, and to bis 


government continue ds such, It is criminal 


of an officer who is knowingly ignorant of troop leading to take men into battle 
and it is brutal of a4 government to permit tgnorant or inefficient offic ers to do so 


Captain Hucu D. Wise. 

















By Mayor GeNnerAL JOHNSON Hacoon, 


HE Army 


dilection for tying its 


has a pre- 

hands by estz iblishing 
rigid rules of eligibility that 
eventually senshi with the 
most effective use of military 


A Bas Eligibility! 


General Staff officers were 
selected by main strength 
and awkwardness. ; 


a Army, Retired 


therefro: 
And the larger the eligit 
list the less excuse there ts for 


men excluded 


its existence. 
hold that the averacy 
American Army officer js 





personnel. 

The procedure for regaining the freedom of action that 
is properly the prerogative of those responsible for the 
efficient administration of the Army varies. It may take 
the form of expanding the eligibility lists until they are 
meaningless. Otherwise, the obstacles to placing in key 
yositions the officers whom those in authority consider 
ie qualified must be circumvented by a resort to techni- 
calities. For instance, officers who for one reason or 
another are not eligible for detail on the General Staff are 
attached to the General Staff and serve in such capacity 
at almost every corps area headquarters. They do the 
General Staff work but they cannot wear the General 
Staff insignia or enjoy the prestige that attaches to serv- 
ing on a General Staff detail. Some of them lay down 
their tools and go off to school to qualify for the same 
work they have been doing in superb fashion. 

There was the case of an officer who served on the 
General Staff before the World War. He was re-detailed 
on the General Staff and served in that capacity in France 
during the entire period of the World War. He received 
the Distinguished Service Medal for his war-time Gen- 
eral Staff work (he also received a Silver Star Citation). 
He was a distinguished graduate of The Infantry and 
Cavalry School, a graduate of The Staff College, and a 
pre-war graduate of the Army War College. After the 
war, while serving as chief of staff of a corps area, he 
received word that he was not on the General Staft 
Eligible List, and for that reason would be forthwith re- 
lieved from duty with the General Staff. This blow was 
somewhat alleviated by the statement that he would 
shortly be subjected to a purifying process. He would 
be sent back to the Army War College to take over 
again the course in which he had already graduated and 
would by this means be made eli ible to perform the 
duties that he had already been hi ac with marked 
distinction for a considerable period of years. And that 
is what was done. 

The common-sense practice of utilizing capable officers 
in staff positions regardless of technical disqualifications 
for the performance of such duty brings to the fore the 
whole question of eligibility. 

Now the purpose Fs eligible list is to isolate certain 
supermen especially qualified for some particular class of 
duty. In theory all others are thereby excluded from 
performing that work. The inherent difficulty is that the 
smaller the eligible list the greater number ‘of qualified 


qualified to perform any duty 
in the Army (line officers are excluded from medical 
work, but medical officers are not excluded from line 
work). When I say qualified I mean that they are better 
qualified than the average of those who have perform« d 
corresponding work in the past or will perform correspond- 
ing work in the future in time of war. In a great war, we 
will have to have from three to five hundred thousand of 
ficers. Is it not ridiculous, then, to say that there is any 
type or class of ordinary routine peace-time duty that can 
not be well performed by the average young officer of the 
regular forces? I say young because, in my opinion, age 
onl other physical infirmities are the only limitations. It is 
an advantage for an officer to have had a college education, 
to have gone to West ~— to have been graduated from 
the service schools, to have exercised an independent 
command, to have eal yer with the civilian components, 
to have served under the tutelage of able superiors. But 
Napoleon had none of these advantages and no one of 
them is necessary to fit an officer for the performance of 
routine duty. 

A man’s qualification to perform staff duty is a matter 
of fact or a matter of opinion on the part of the man who 
wants to use him. It has no relation whatever to any arti- 
ficial set of human standards established by law or regu- 
lation. 

Up to 1920 we had no General Staff Eligible List. Prior 
to that date General Staff officers were selected by main 
strength and awkwardness. This system brought to the 
fore men like Colonel E. H. Crowder; Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry P. McCain; Majors George W. Goethals, Wil- 
liam P. Duvall, and Montgomery M. Macomb; Cap- 
tains John J. Pershing, Peyton C. March, Joseph T. 
Dickman, Charles H. Muir, Charles T. vetoing Wil- 
liam G. Haan, Dennis E. Nolan, and others of the orig: 
nal 1903 General Staff who today might be classed as 
military illiterates, since they were never educated in a 
General Staff school. They, like Bell, Liggett, Craig, 
McCoy, Malone, Moseley, Fox Conner, and others, 
crashed the General Staff for a period of fifteen years, but 
still the Army and the country managed somehow to 
survive. In the World War, civilians and ex-Quarter- 
master sergeants served creditably—even with distinction 

—as General Staff officers. Then with peace came the 
sudden realization of the importance of protecting our- 
selves by an eligible list. 

And consider our experience in the selection of gen- 
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eral officers. Evidently the old-fashioned method of 
vicking out such men as Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Mc- 
Clellan, Jackson, Beauregard, Johnston, Pershing, 
Wood, March, and Bliss was all wrong, for we now have 

1 law providing that generals should be selected only 
from colonels carried on the eligible list. 


Lee, 


It would be difficult to name the particular American 
officers who served with greatest distinction during the 
World War. But merely on an ex officio basis we may be 
excused for suggesting the following: 


The commander of the A.E.F . ; I 
[he army commanders 2 
The corps commanders who had active service at the front 7 
The commanders of the S.O.S. 2 


The American representative on the Suprem me War Coun 


cil (Bliss) . ’ 


The chief of staff of the Army (March) ..... I 

The head of the War Department Supply System 
it | EA ee I 
The author and administrator of the Draft (C ‘sowder) I 
[he commander of the Army of Occupation (Allen) I 
The commander of the Siberian Expedition (Graves) .. I 
The father of pre paredne ss (W ood ) oe I 
Total , ; : peas . 20 


None of these except Liggett and Bliss had ever been 
prominently identified wih the service schools. The 
significance of this would appear to be that intrinsic char 
acter is more important than the ever-changing military 


DELIGHT" LS 


technique taught at Leavenworth. The schools are tre- 


mendously important, buc there are other things that 


count. 
Every ambitious officer in the Army wants to go to 
school. He will sacrifice anything for a school detail. 


What he really 
And the sad 


part of it is that many of the best officers in the Army are 


But he does not thirst for knowledge. 
wants is to get the schools on his record. 


eating their hearts out because Father Time has beaten 
While 
captain they become forever ineligib le for promotion to 
general. 


them out in the race. serving in the grade ot 
At least that is what they fear. 

The present General Staff with troops is pic ked by 
corps area commanders, by chiefs of staff, by G’s, and 
by others who without access to records, paw overt the 
ask tor 
men whom they would not recognize it they met them 
The original General Staff of 1903 was 
picked by a board of officers who knew their men. That 


voluminous eligible lists. In many cases they 


on the street. 


day may come again. 

It is all mght to have a preferred list. It is essential to 
have men slated in advance for high command in war. 
[t 1s of prime importance that we should deve lop in time 
of peace a system of selection that we could use 1n time 
of war. But we shoulk | not have a tast running stream otf 
eligibility which carries down the great mass of medioc 
rity and le aves behind in the ed lies some ot the be ‘st men 


in the Army. 


“Idiot's Delight” 


By AGNosTICUS 


[TH commingled inter- 
est and astonishment, I 
have just put aside sev- 
mammoth commentaries 
dealing with the late lamented 
Second Army Maneuvers. Man- 


eral 


The hare cannot de- 
pend uponthetortoise : 
for advice and orders. 


We 
reason to expect 
nice blanket of gas. Finally, 
ve knew full well chat the 


old infantry-artllery gang was all 


anized force on both flanks 


also had every 


good 
> 





sized and many were the para- 
graphs that dwelt on our errors which were also man- 
sized and many. But in all this welter of analysis | found 
nary a word on what I consider the basic mistake of the 
whole affair, to wit, our utter failure to realize that meth- 
ods suitable to a war of attrition cannot be used in a war 
of tapid movement. We fought the War of Michigan 
with the slow, cumbersome, mimeograph- ‘ridden methods 
of 1918 where opposing forces were dug in and all hell 
couldn’t move them much, if any. Hes’ s how 
methods worked in the great Northwest. 

On one memorable dos the situation indicated that we 
could expect attacks from the air and from a strong mech- 


those 





set to come pounding in. In short 
the enemy was ready to give us 
the well-known works. We knew it would be hop 
skip, and jump all day and all night and the devil take 
the hindermost. Now we were not babes in the wood. 
We had been subjected to mechanized attacks before 
We had seen the 
trying to use old methods of staff functioning. So what 
did we do? We did just what we had been doing 

We selected our command post. We pitched large wall 
tents for each of the G's and the Chief. We dug our 
selves a fine, deep, straddle trench. The lad in char; ge 
of our mess pitched the big mess tent and ali gned our 
chairs in orderly rows. We unlimbered our mimeogr: iphs; 


and knew what to expect. futility of 


— 
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we set up our map boards; we tacked up our work sheets; 
we put out our journals and diaries. In brief, we estab- 
lished an office set-up that would have served the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana. But, then, our foemen did 
the same thing, so we were even anyway. 

After the usual priming and cranking, our staff ma- 
chine spluttered, coughed, and then spewed out a beauti- 
fully mimeographed G-2 report. Among other things, it 
proudly signalled the presence of Red mechanized forces 
at a half dozen nicely located points. Now this informa- 
tion was several hours old when it was mimeographed 
and certainly another hour toddled by before it got down 
to the battalion command posts. But it was a model of 
the mimeographing art, by gad, so what more could be 
asked? It told the shock troops all about the weather and 
visibility in four or five resounding sentences. It told 
them where Red mechanized units had been, although the 
boys knew that these gas buggies might be in the next 
county by now. But all that was unimportant. The big 
thing was this: we had discharged our duty as good 
staff officers should—we had clung resolutely to time- 
honored form and tradition. 

Yeah, we had imaginations and they worked all nght 
too. That wasn’t the trouble. The trouble was we didn’t 
have the guts to say—‘‘Aw, what the hell! This dope is 
hours old. It’s no aned now. Why waste a lot of time 
handing down inaccurate and useless information?” No, 
we didn’t dare, lest some higher-up think we hadn’t been 
working on command post exercises for the past 15 years 
and didn’t know the number and contents of each para- 
graph and subparagraph in our field orders, administrative 
orders, annexes, signal instructions and similar military 
curiosa of the field. 

Our first field order was another gem. Its margins were 
true, its pages were stapled together with precision, and 
its distribution was indicated so plainly that any sergeant 
major could pass it along with only half an hour’s study. 
Its technical verbiage alone proclaimed a major military 
erudition. But was it worth a damn with a lot of here- 
they-come-there-they-go fighting in prospect? No. It 
was too detailed. It Kete too little to subordinate com- 
manders. It tried, as did every order from army on down, 
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to coérdinate and control everybody down to Privat 
Chiselwitz, Number 3, rear rank, 3d Squad, 2d Platoo: 
Company A, gzoth F usiliers. Leaders of small uni 
scarcely dared to fire on the enemy without authority : 
writing. And this in spite of the fact that everyor 
realized that a highly mobile situation screams for di 
centralization of command. 

My own contact with all manner of intelligence sec 
tions was constant. The S-2 of one regiment was espe 
cially grateful for the bits of obsolete enemy informatio 
that | passed on. Every ume | told him that Red vehicl: 
had been reported at such-and-such a road junction h 
was tickled pink. Did he think these space-eaters would 
linger long at that point? Of course he didn’t; but it was 
his duty to fill message books, journals, and work sheets 
with enemy information. And fill them he did. Sure, 
he knew it was hokum, but that didn’t matter; he was 
merely playing the game according to the rules. 

My criticism, then, strikes at the very vitals of our 
whole staff procedure. That procedure was all nght in 
1918. It has even been touched up a little since. But it 
has not been brought up to date for use in the new type 
of warfare that is here and here to stay. The whole cum- 
bersome set-up should be junked and a fresh start made. 
Is all of our elaborate staff overhead necessary? Should 
each one of the G’s try to keep a map when in a swiftly 
moving situation it is almost impossible to keep even one 

map reasonably up to date? Do we need the small army 
of clerks we now have? Should G-3 and G-2 be separate- 
ly functioning sections? Should it ever be necessary for 
G-3 to walk as far as 20 feet to look over a G-2 map of 
questionable accuracy and reliability? You and the rest 
of the army know the answers to these questions as well 
as I do. 

We know that the tempo of staff operation must be at 
least quadrupled if we are to survive in mile-a-minute 
battle. A staff cannot function a-horseback when troops 
move at a 50-mile clip. The hare cannot depend upon 
the tortoise for advice and orders. Were real bullets to 
fly, we would be forced to change these methods in a 
hurry. Why can’t we imagine the bullets now? 


READINESS FOR WAR depends on more than mere numbers, even numbers under arms. 
It depends on what bas been well-called fitness to win, which in turn is made up of 
more things than are dreamed of in the philosophy of most men. But of all its fac- 
tors, readiness to meet the first blow is probably most important. 

















With 


the 


Japanese 


Infantry 


By Captain Harotp Doun, /nf 





nese 


Army. For SIX months [ was to serve with the 2d 


Company, 7th Infantry Regiment, at Kanazawa. | look 


After the baggage had been equit: ably 
divided we anata in a body to the local inn where we 


All hands ac 


were to put up until our furniture arrived. 


7 

a 
S the finishing touch t to We went three days and tion included the egiime ntal 
my two-and-a-half-year adjutant, the color lieutenant 
. a language detail in Japan two nights without sleep. the captain, and semior warrant 
e 4 | was to do a tour of duty with officer from the 2d ¢ ompany, 
)S 3 troops. To all intents and pur- and a detail of soldiers to han 

n poses I was to be a company ofhcer ot the Imperial Japa dle out baggage. 
a 


ed forward to it. 

My orders were followed by cordial letters from the 
regimental adjutant and my future company commander. 
Both expressed the hope that my stay with them would 
be profitable. 

In the meantime | had written to a missionary ac- 
quaintance at Kanazawa asking his aid in finding suitable 
quarters. He replied that oone was only one house in 
Kanazawa suitable for one of my station. 
expensive, 
month. 


It was rather 
the rent was Y8o0 (about $25) a 
its seventeen rooms would be just 
about right for one of my rank. We were rather stag- 
gered at the thought of seventeen rooms, but since the 
letter implied that nothing less woulc 1 do, we accepted it. 
Accordingly we packed our furniture and a few days 
later entrained for Kanazawa. 

Although it was nearly midnight when we arrived, a 
reception committee met us at the station. 


he said; 
However, 


The delega 





companied us to our rooms, and the ofhcers and Warrant 
officer remained for a chat and the inevitable cup of tea 

A few days of sightseeing and | was ready to report 
for duty. Buckling on my i a and giving a final pat to 
my unitorm I Sti ana tor the barr: ic ks. | he regiment was 


housed within the walls of an old feudal castle, beauti 
fully situated on a small hill in the center of the town. 
A soldier met me at the front gate and conducted me to 
At the doot he handed mk 
a new pair of slippers, neatly stenciled with my name 
in Japane se characters. Following his example | took off 
my shoes, put on the slippers, and pattered after him to 


the orde rly room. 


the 2d C ~ompany ’s barracks. 


There the Captain introduced me to the othcers ind a 


few of the noncommissioned officers. He then announced 


We 


that | was to be presented to the company 
our shoes and stepped out to the company parade 


put on 


[here 


| found the company drawn up ina hollow square three 


intry 
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sides of which were made up by the three platoons and 
the fourth side by the company staff and an empty table. 

I was invited to climb up on the table. As soon as | 
had taken this elevated post, the captain introduced me 
to the company. The company was then brought to at- 
tention, the senior warrant officer turned out a salute, 
and the ceremony was over. 

Next we went to regimental headquarters, dropped 
our shoes, and went in. The adjutant escorted us to the 
colonel’s office. Upon entering, the captain and I bowed 
to the colors and then to the colonel. The colonel spoke 
a few words of welcome, saying among other things that 
if it ever seemed to me that he was not treating me with 
the consideration due a guest, it was merely because he 
wished me to feel at home. He assured me that I would 
be treated like any other officer of the regiment. 

I thanked the colonel for this sentiment, put on my 
shoes, and went with the captain to make the rounds of 
the principal staff officers and the battalion commanders. 
At each place we took off our shoes before entering. Be- 
fore the morning was over I was thankful I had not worn 
boots. 

At eleven I was presented to the regiment. This ume 
there were two tables. The colonel mounted one and | 
‘the other. The adjutant presented the regiment and the 
colonel introduced me, making a graceful reference to the 
friendly relations existing between our two countries. The 
adjutant brought the regiment to attention and the 
colonel and I faced each other and saluted; that ended 
that ceremony. 

It was now time for lunch. In a Japanese regiment all 
officers lunch at the officers’ mess. There, my worst 
ordeal was the speech each new officer must make. When 
all were in their places, | made my shoeless entrance. 
Having obtained the colonel’s permission to speak, I 
delivered my prepared oration. That over, I laid aside 
i gloves, and saber, and took my place at the colonel’s 


Lunch, served in an individual tray, consisted of five 
dishes. There was the usual enormous bowl of rice which 
is the main dish at every Japanese meal. A one-eyed 
fish-head stared fixedly at me st the bottom of a bowl 
of bodyless soup. Another small dish contained pickled 
daikon, a Japanese turnip which tastes like a radish, and 
another a handful of sugared beans. At my first lunch- 
eon, the piece de résistance was an individual octopus for 
each officer. Boiled, but with legs and eyes still intact, 
it rested upon its back and glared at me. I averted my 
eyes. 

The instant I took my seat all hands fell to with a will, 
not to mention speed. T took up my chopsticks and fol- 
lowed suit. In the Japanese fashion, I smoothed the way 
for my rice with i of soup. This I supplemented 
with an occasional bite of daikon and sugared beans. | 
made a few tentative picks at my octopus but my cour- 
age was unequal to those baleful eyes. 

I had just made a good start on the meal when I felt, 


or rather sensed, a silence. I glanced up, to find that all 


al 





January- Februar) 


hands had finished and were apparently waiting for m¢ 
I hastily laid down my chopsticks. Immediately an of 
ficer arose and launched into a talk on a technical mili- 
tary subject. I soon learned that this was standard prc 
cedure. Of the hour reserved for lunch only a few min 
utes were devoted to eating; the remainder of the tim: 
was dedicated to military education. The colonel left 
immediately after the lecture and the officers began drift 
ing back to their duties. 

At this time the regiment was having its “dog days 
training.” Although it was intensely hot, training was 
purposely intensified in order to accustom the men to 
great exertion in extreme heat. During the hottest part 
of the day a strenuous and lengthy bayonet practice was 
held. The officers were not exempt; from eleven to 
twelve they fenced with the Japanese two-handed sword. 

Since each Japanese officer owns a fencing outfit, 
equipped myself and joined in the daily workout. When 
my opponents got over their initial politeness I began to 
get some bad beatings. After a few days of taking stiff 
raps on the bare elbow I grew wary—I began to pick 
field officers for opponents, av oiding the young and 
agile lieutenants and captains. 

During this period much of our time was taken up 
with the ceremonies incident to the semi-annual transfer 
of officers. In our division, both the division and brigade 
commanders were transferred and in our regiment we 
drew new commanders for the 1st and 2d Battalions and 
for a number of the companies. The Japanese custom of 
the service requires farewell and welcoming formations 
for all outgoing and i incoming officers. Hence, the nov- 
elty of the hollow square, of the tables and of the speech- 
making soon wore off. 

After the welcoming formation for the new division 
commander I was called aside to meet him personally. 
Following the usual amenities he expressed an interest in 
a trip I had recently taken to Formosa, while he was 
Governor General. Since I had never met this gentleman 
I was surprised and showed it. He smiled and said that 
his knowledge came from my dossier, made up by the 
military police. 

I was now getting used to garrison life and looked for- 

ward to our first holiday scheduled for August 21st. This 

was the anniversary of the storming of Banryu Hill dur- 
ing the siege of Port Arthur; here the regiment had 
distinguished itself by a magnificent assault with the 
bayonet. 

When the looked-for day finally arrived I soon dis- 
covered that our conception of a holiday as a day of rest 
was not shared by the Japanese Army. The festivities 
started with a 3:00 A.M. reveille. After breakfast, the 
men filed into the orderly room, a section at a time, and 
bowed low before the pictures of their comrades who had 
been killed in action. 

Following this ceremony, the 2d Company marched to 
a shrine of the regiment’s war dead on Mukoyama (Yon- 
der Mountain). Here, after fitting obeisance, a bayonet 
tournament was staged in commemoration of the bayonet 
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assault that had carried Banryu Hill. The tournament 
ended shortly after daylight. Another bow to the shrine 
and back we marched to barracks. There the supply ser- 
geant produced sake and a species of dried flounder, 
\ which we downed with a will. Then, after a few min- 
utes’ rest the regular day’s work began. The other com- 
yanies celebrated the holiday in similar fashion, And 
so I learned that if you start your holiday observance early 
enough it will not interfere with the drill schedule. 

Sevesal days after this celebration I got my first taste 
of Japanese field service. It was our battalion’ s turn to 
go to Camp Johana for a few days’ combat firing. This 
camp lay about twenty-five miles inland beyond a range 
of mountains. We started out at nine o'clock at night in 
a driving rain and marched through a steady downpour 
until seven the next morning, at which time we reached 
Johana. 

The camp boasted several old barrack buildings which 
had been prepared against our coming by an ode ance de- 
tail. One building was allotted to ‘och company and 
one reserved for the battalion officers. The soldiers slept, 
side by side, on a long wooden platform which ran the 
length of the barracks. The officers’ accommodations were 
a bit more elaborate. The major, adjutant, surgeon, three 
company comm anders and | occupied separate rooms 
furnished with an table and a chair. The 
lieutenants bunked together in one large room and the 
warrant officers in another. 

After breakfast the senior officers and I went to bed. 
As I dozed off I heard the lieutenants supervising the 
work of cleaning equipment in preparation for an inspec- 
tion at noon by ae company commanders. 

On these trips away from the garrison the officers ate 
the same food the men did. Instead of rice we had 
mugimeshi, a mixture of rice and barley, supplemented 
by a vegetable stew of lotus roots. This was topped off 
by two or three slices of daikon for dessert. Breakfast 
differed somewhat from this typical noonday and eve- 
ning meal, in that a thick, sweetish, bean soup replaced 
the ‘vegetable stew. 

At Johana we put in two days firing platoon combat 
problems and then, at 4:00 A.M. on the third day, be gan 
the twenty-five-mile hike back to Kanazawa. The march 
was completed in a burning heat at two in the afternoon. 

The 1st Company did not fall out when the battalion 
was dismissed. Instead, its company commander double- 
timed it around the area of barracks two or three times. 
This seemed so unusual to me that I asked “Why?” The 
company commander smiled. “I’m just proving to my 
men that they still have lots of ‘ go and are not nearly 
as tired as they may think they are,” he said. 

We now fell to for a week’s arduous work in prepara- 
tion for the regiment's organization day. Each company 
was scheduled to put on a stunt or act of some sort and 
most of our time was devoted to this. 

The ceremonies began at 7:30 A.M. with a Shinto ser- 
vice at the regimental shrine. At 9:30 came a regimental 
review. After the review the 2d Company put on the 


iron cot, a 


sham battle it had been rehearsing all week. 
this, all hands returned to barracks which had been 
thrown open to the public for the day. 

At noon the officers gave a banquet for the principal 
citizens of the town. The officers’ wives, children, and 
servants had also been invited, but these were entertained 
separately, because in proper Japanese society mixed 
parties are taboo. 

After dinner we listened to speeches and watched the 
soldier entertainments. Our sham-battle 
matched by hula dances in one company, 
teur acts in others. 


Following 


stunt was 
and by 
One company constructed a huge 
Sphinx in front of their barracks by piling up cots ond 
covering them with canvas. Another set up a large globe, 


represe nting the world. 


ama 


Atop this a life-sized, str aw-filled 
Ja apanese oul lier waved his nfle and :; 1 Rising Sun flag. 
This figure bore the date 1937. The ss ended with a 
sake party at the officers’ club. 

The next few weeks were largely devoted to training 
for the division autumn maneuvers. During this time we 
made another trip to Johana for a two-sided maneuver 
against the 35th Infantry Regiment from Toyama. We 
also put on several two- or three-day maneuvers using 
Kanazawa as a base. 

The twelve-day autumn maneuvers were divided into 
three four-day periods devoted respectively to regimental, 
brigade, These were 
chislly remarkable for the long distances marched and 
the long periods without rest or sleep. 


marched thirty- seven miles. 


and divisional exercises. exercises 
One day we 
Twice the troops went three 
days and two nights without sleep except what could be 
snatched during ten-minute halts and brief lulls in the 
situation. Sometimes the men slept while walking. Our 
junior lieutenant caused much amusement by marching 
squarely into a lumber pile on the side of the road while 
sound asleep. 

The last four-day period was the most strenuous. We 
started out at five in the morning and marched almost 
continuously until ten the next morning In that time 
we covered fifty-six miles. At ten o'clock the umpires 
stopped the war long enough to untangle the situation 
which had gotten out of lense Our regiment found it 
self halted in front of a Buddhist temple. We all piled 
into the temple compound and those of us who could 
keep our eyes open long enough ate a couple of our 
nigurimeshi (a mess of rice rolled into balls for ease in 
carrying and sometimes containing a salted plum in the 
center). 

This blessed hale was all too short. It seemed we had 
just closed our eyes when orders came to fall back a mile 
or so and go into a defensive position. Fortunately for the 
tired soldiers, the line of defense ran through unhar- 
vested rice paddies so they were forbidden to dig trenches. 
While the company organized i its position | cmaled into 
the bushes for a short snooze. 

At nightfall everybody was occupied with outpost duty 
and patrols. The Japanese g go in for patrolling in a big 
way. In bivouac, virtually everybody who is not actually 
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on post as a sentry is out on a patrol of some kind. | 
remarked on this to Captain Teshima and he replied that 
the idea was to keep everybody busy. 

“But why not let some of them sleep?” I asked. 

“Oh, no!” he said. “That is not necessary. They 
already know how to sleep. They need training in how 
to stay awake.” 

The next morning at dawn the enemy attacked our 
position. Just as the two Opposing forces confronted each 
other with fixed bayonets, the bugles blew recall and the 
battle was over. The troops assembled under their NCO’s 
and started out on the five-, six-, and seven-mile marches 
to their billets where they were to rest until the following 
morning. The officers gathered for a critique at the 
primary school in a neighboring village. When this was 
over we boarded the local trolley and headed for the 
billeting area. 

Going into billets was one of the bright spots of the 
maneuvers. Japanese troops always billet on the civilian 
population whenever this 1s possible. The Japanese citi- 
zen does not look on this the way an American does. In 
Japan practically every family has or has had a son with 
the colors, and therefore has a very real interest in the 
army. The policy of recruiting soldiers in the locality 
where they are to serve further stimulates this interest. 
The people regard it as a privilege to have soldiers 
quartered in their homes and they do their utmost to 
entertain them and make them comfortable. 

The officers were quartered with the more substantial 
citizens. Captain Teshima and I were always billeted to- 
gether. Our hosts felt it their bounden duty to entertain 
us with food and sake until late at night not realizing 
that perhaps we had not slept for two ‘nights i in a row. 
In other respects also their attention was sometimes slight- 
ly embarrassing. On one occasion while boiling at my 
ease in the family bath, the door opened and in walked 
my hostess to inquire if she could be of any assistance. I 

uickly assured her that I had eve rything needed. 

One of the families with whom I was quartered boasted 

1 foreign-style bed. This they had prepared for my 
asad use. I found it too short for me and hard as a 
rock, but they were so proud of it that I hadn’t the 
heart to admit that I would rather sleep on the mats. 

Our last problem was a 24-hour division staff exercise. 
This time we marched only sixteen or seventeen miles 
and, but for the heavy rain which began to fall during 
the forenoon, we would have had an easy time of it. The 
next morning after the usual dawn assault the buglers 
sounded recall for the last time and a few hours later 
we were entraining for the trip back to Kanazawa. To 
me Kanazawa meant sleep, breakfast, French fried po- 
tatoes, apple pie and coffee. 

One of my minor trials had been the matter of food. 
In barracks and at Johana, I had learned to like the 
soldiers’ regular garrison ration, but the field ration was 
another matter as far as I was concerned. There are no 
field kitchens in the Japanese Army. Therefore, when 
in the field the Japanese soldier lives on his emergency 
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ration of canned beef and hardtack plus an occasiona| 
meal of rice and barley. The rice and barley are cooke: 
individually when time and opportunity permit. Th 
beef is eaten uncooked just as it comes from the can. 

In billets, however, we lived the life of lords. Ther 
we were feasted and toasted until all hours of the night 
I found that special pains were taken to cater to the quee: 
tastes of the “foreign barbarian.” The billeting detai 
always spread the and ahead that the foreign officer was 
very fond of swkiyaki, a succulent compound of beef o: 
chicken and several vegetables. As a consequence Cap 
tain Teshima and I had at least one meal of sukiyaki 
wherever we billeted. Before the maneuvers were ove: 
he said he hoped he would never see sukiyaki again as 
long as he lived. 

A month after we returned to Kanazawa the second- 
year men completed their conscription period and were 
discharged. This was November 30th. The night before, 
the company threw a sake party for the retiring soldiers. 
All the company officers attended, and the captain and | 
both made speeches. The soldiers enjoyed my descrip- 
tions of life in the American Army, but I think they en- 
joyed my funny Japanese even more. 


Early in the morning of the 3oth, the area of barracks 

was packed with sdlisives and friends of the soldiers who 
were to be discharged. Shortly after eight, a formal fare- 
well ceremony was held on each company parade. The 

captain congratulated the men upon the completion of 
their service, and thanked them for their efforts in help- 
ing the company to maintain its high standards. In con- 
clusion, he urged them to remember the lessons they had 
learned while with the colors. A spokesman for the 
retiring soldiers then stepped forward and thanked the 
captain and the company officers and NCO’s for their 

guidance during the past two years and wished them a 
sencenkel fucure. An exchange of salutes between the 
two groups terminated the ceremony. 

A few minutes later the soldiers and their relatives vs 
gan to leave. By noon the barracks were half empty, i 
which condition they were to remain until the induction 
of the new draftees in January. 


The next day, December 1st, was the annual promo- 
tion day. When a man is promoted, custom prescribes 
that he make the round of his superiors and friends to 
report his promotion. I was unaware of this custom until 
I found the newly-promoted men waiting to report to 
me. Their report, identical in form, ran like this: “Sir, 
Sergeant Tanaka respectfully reports that by the grace 
of the Captain’s honorable shadow, he has this date be- 
come a sergeant in the Imperial Army. He also begs the 
Captain’s continued favor.” 

I congratulated each man and hoped he would soon 
have another promotion to report. 

The next few weeks were devoted largely to fatigue, 
such as cleaning and repairing clothing and equipment 
for the new men coming in January. The men were 
given a six-day holiday over the New Year, but I received 
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seven days in order to permit me to be absent on Christ- 

mas Day. 
Immediately the officers resumed 

fencing. Every morning we assembled in the fencing 


hall at 6:00 o'clock. After donning fencing equipment 


after the holidays, 


and removing our socks we lined up in bare feet, paired 
off and fell to for an hour of strenuous slashing and 
whacking. The hall was unheated and the windows wer 
This meant that we had the choice of 


fencing energetically or freezing. 


Ww ide ope n. 


After this ‘woul we repaired to the officers’ club for 
a breakfast of rice, sweet bean my and a raw egg. One 
feature of these bre: ik fasts was a peculiar, but not un- 
rs asant, wine made from the powdered flesh of mamu- 

a poisonous J apanese sn ike. I was told that this snake 
wine was especially eficacious in renewing manly vigor 
after great phy sical exertion. 

On January 2oth eight hundred new conscripts were 
inducted into the regiment. They began arriving early 
in the morning accompanied by all their friends saad rela- 
tives. The processing clicked with machine-like pre 
cision; by noon the recruits had drawn their uniforms 
and were being initiated in the mysteries of making up 
an army bunk. To a number it was a real mystery; 
many of these men had never seen a bed on legs before. 

The noon meal that day was attended by all the 
officers and the nearest male relative of each new man. 
The captain explained the routine of a soldier's life and 
told the relatives not to worry about their sons and 
nephews as they would be well taken care of and well- 
fed. 

A few days later the new conscripts were issued rifles. 
Giving a rifle to a Japanese soldier is not the casual affair 
it is in our army, but a ceremony of real and deep sig 
nificance. The entire company was formed on the par: ade 
facing a long rack of rifles. Cz aptain Teshima explained 
the bouine and responsibility of being entrusted with a 
rifle. The samurai regarded his sword as his soul, he said, 
and the soldier must regard his rifle in the same light. 
Each new soldier then stepped forward as his name was 
called, bowed deeply to the rifle in the captain’s hands, 
took the rifle, raised it in obeisance 


stepped back, made an 


his forehead, 
awkward present arms and 








sumed his place in ranks. 

Shortly after this the regimental commander, who 
knew that | was interested in the pre -CONnsc riptional sys 
tem of training, invited me to accompany him on two 
inspection trips. One trip carried me to the Middle 
School of Komatsu and the other to the Young Men's 
Training Association at Tsurugi. 

We were met on the station plattorm at Komatsu by 
all of the principal town and school authorities. Upon 
le aving the station, we found all the school children of 
Each child 
carried a Japanese flag in one hand and an American flag 
in the other. 


the city lined up on both sides of the street. 


As soon as he saw the flags, the colonel 
pushed me ahead of him, saying that it was my party. 
As | passed each group, the children made a deep bow at 
a word of command from their teacher. This was my 
which I did for two solid blocks! 

Upon arrival at the school, we were conducted to a 
small, concrete, tomb-like structure inside of which were 
locked the pictures of the Emperor and the Empress. All 
We spent 


the rest of the day observing the miulit iry training and 


cue to salute 


bowed to the pictures, which were not visible 
other school activities. On our way back to the railway 
station in the afternoon we again found the children and 
their fz gs on hand. Once more | walked between the 
lines, saluting at their bows and saying domo arigato 
(thank you) to their banzais. 

My last few days in Kanazawa were occupied with 
pe acking, with fare cap calls, and with parties. There was 
a sake party at the company where | made my farewell 
speech and another at the officers’ mess, where I featured 
in like manner. At a final geisha party the officers of the 
regiment presented me ils a fine large eque strian hgure 
of Masashige, a famous Japanese warrior, engraved with 
my name in Japanese characters. 

The day of departure finally came. Although it Was 
five o'clock in the morning when we arrived at the rail- 
way station, my striker, the NCO's of the 2d Company, 
and all the officers of the regiment with many of their 
As the 


train pulled out | returned the last salute of the hospitable 
comrades in arms who had done so much to make my 


wives, were already there waiting to see us off. 


tour of duty with their regiment pleasant and instructive. 





Indians! Turn out! Indians! 


Twenty To One 


By Mayor Stuart R. Carswetl 
Infantry 


HE westward advance of the American frontier 

was a continuous struggle, with the small but 

hardy Regular Army ever in the forefront of battle. 

Not only had the natural difficulties of a new country to 

be overcome, but a brave and fierce enemy had to be de- 

feated and conquered. One of the most spectacular fights 

in this savage warfare occurred in September, 1868, when 

Major (Brevet Colonel) George A. Forsyth and his com- 

pany of fifty scouts came to death- “grips with Roman 
Nose and 1,000 Cheyenne and Sioux warriors. 

From 1861 to 1865 all the energy of the government 
had been concentrated on winning the Civil War. The 
Army posts on the western frontier had been stripped of 
Regulars, and small garrisons of volunteers had been sub- 
stituted. These garrisons were too weak to take the offen- 
sive against the Indians and punish them for their bloody 
raids against the settlers. 

After the Civil War the Regular Army was reorgan- 
ized and distributed to cover the frontier as far as could 
be done with the small force available. The Indians, 
flushed with success, determined to stop any further ad- 
vance of the whites by the simple process of murdering 
them and carrying off their young women and children. 
The construction of the Kansas Pacific Railroad to Den- 





ver was being pushed, and the Indians saw that this ad- 








vance meant the extermination of the great buffalo herds 
and other game that swarmed the country. At a council 
held at Fort Ellsworth, Kansas, in March, 1866, Roman 
Nose, Black Kettle and Big Head, chiefs of the Northern 
Cheyennes, bitterly protested the building of the rail- 
road. Roman Nose insolently defied the government 
and demanded that work on the railroad cease. He said, 

“This is the first time I have ever taken the white man’s 
hand in friendship. If the railway is continued I shall be 
his enemy forever.” 


Colonel Fry, who saw Roman Nose at the council, has 
left a graphic description of him: 


Roman Nose moved in a solemn and majestic manner to 
the center of the chamber. He was one of the finest speci- 
mens of the untamed savage. It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate his superb physique. A veritable man of war, the 
shock of battle and scenes of carnage and cruelty were as 
the breath of his nostrils; about thirty years of age, stand- 
ing six feet, three inches high, he towered giant-like above 
his companions. A grand head with strongly marked fea- 
tures, lighted by a pair of fierce black eyes; a large mouth 
with thin lips, through which gleamed rows of strong, 
white teeth; a Roman nose with dilated nostrils, like those 
of a thoroughbred horse, first attracted attention, while a 
broad chest, with symmetrical limbs on which the muscles 





“Tll shoot any man who at- 
tempts to leave.” 
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under the bronze of his skin stood out like twisted wire, 
were some of the points of this splendid animal. Clad in 
buckskin leggins and moccasins elaborately embroidered 
with beads and feathers, with a single eagle feather in his 
scalp lock, and with that rarest of robes, a white buffalo, 
beautifully tanned and soft as cashmere, 
naked shoulders, he stood forth, the 
Cheyennes. 


thrown over his 
war chief of the 


During the next two years bands of Sioux and Chey- 
ennes ¢ onied on their bloody work of rapine, murder and 
They literally swept the Kansas frontier 
bare. In one month they c aptured or killed nearly ninety 
se ttlers. 

Finally General Philip H. Sheridan, the department 
took the field 
In person with such forces as 
With him 
went a young staff officer, 
Major (Brevet Colonel) 


Alex ander F orsy th, 


destruction. 


comm. ander, 


he could collect. 


George 
gth Cavalry. Major Forsyth 
had enlisted in a company 
of dr agoons at the outbreak 
of the Civil War and had 
ended it as a brigadier gen- 


He had 


Sheridan’s 


eral of volunteers. 
served on per- 
sonal staff and had accom- 
panied him on his famous 
ride Winchester to 


Cedar Creek. He was noted 


from 


for his courage and daring. 


= 
Known affectionately 
friends as 
* he had won the 
warm regard of all by his sel- 


dierly qualities. 


among his 


‘Sandy,’ 


Having arrived on the frontier in the midst of a stirring 
Indian campaign, Forsyth sought to take an active part 
in it. Being a young and junior major, he had small 
chance of getting a field command. The best Sheridan 
could elles. him was a company of scouts he was about 
to raise. Forsyth jumped at this and within the hour had 
his orders to recruit and organize the company. 

Each scout was to be paid a dollar a day, and thirty-five 
cents a day for the use of his horse. They were to be 
equipped by the government. Each man was to be issued 
a Spencer repeating rifle (seven shots) , a Colt revolver, 
and 140 rounds of rifle ammunition and 30 rounds of 
pistol ammunition. Four pack mules were to carry camp 
kettles, picks and shovels (for digging for water) , 4,000 
rounds of ammunition, medical ‘supplies, and rations. 
Each man was to take seven days’ cooked rations in his 
haversack. | 

Forsyth enlisted the pick of the frontier. In two days 
he had selected thirty men at Fort Harker. He then 

marched to Fort Hays, sixty miles further west. Two days 
later he had completed his company. Nearly half of the 
men were frontiersmen and trappers and the rest were 
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Roman Nose ( 


and Confederate 
many of whom had been officers. 


tormer soldiers of the Union 


armies, 
Probably every man in 
the company had a history worth telling. 

The command was 
Beecher, 3d Infantry. He was a nephew of the famous 
Henry Ward Beecher, and had served in the Crvil War 
with outstanding gallantry. He had been lamed for life 
at Gettysburg, where he received a bullet in the knee. 
A natural born plainsman, crack shot, cool, and coura 


“Sandy 


I red I 1. 


second in Lieutenant 


geous, Beecher was just the man to second 


F orsy th. 
John H. Mooers, who had come 
west 1n a spirit of restless adventure and settled at Fort 


The surgeon was Dr. 


Hays. The guide and chief 
scout was “Sharp” Grover, 


an experienced plainsman. 


Grover knew the Indians 


thoroughly, spoke the Sioux 


lialect, and was a dead shot. 
He was noted for his cool- 
ness and bravery. Always 


re sourcetul and keen on the 


Grover could match 


trick oO 


As a scout 


trail, 
every Indian craft. 
and guide, he 
was without a peer. 

[he first sergeant of the 
company was William H. 


H. McCall, 


colonel ot a 


who had been 

Pennsylvania 
volunteet regiment during 
the war. He had been bre- 
vetted a brigadier general for 
his brilliant services at the 
siege of Petersburg in 1865. 
After the war he, too, drifted 
to the west in sc arch of an opportunity for advancement 
ol distinction. 


['wo other outstanding figures in the company were 


c 


Hudson Farley. They 
were frontier farmers and posse sssed the high courage and 
daring typical of the ge adornyy pioneer. 
the best shots in this company o 


Louis F arley and his young son, 


They were 
f picked men. Alto- 
gether it was a hard-bitten group of veteran fighters that 
left for Fort Wallace on August 29, just five days after 
Forsyth had received his orders to organize the company. 
Supremely confident in themselves onal their leaders, they 


were willing to face 
Shortly 


any odc 1s. 

after arriving at Fort Wallace word came that 
the red raiders had struck a freighter’s train near Sheridan, 
thirteen mules to the and had killed several 


men. Forsyth determined to proceed at once to the scene. 


eastw: urd, 


Accordingly, on September 10 he set out with fifty-one 
men and officers. 

On arriving at the scene of the attack, Grover quickly 
picked up the trail of the war band. It was easy to follow 
at first but it soon became evident that the Indians were 
scattering by dropping out on hard ground suitable for 
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They dug shallow rifle pits. 


covering their tracks. 
pletely disappeared. 

The command halted and dismounted. Forsyth then 
held a brief conference with Beecher, Grover and McCall. 

“There is no doubt the Indians have seen us and are 
keeping us under observation,” said Grover. ““They have 
scattered and are going to join their main body.” 

“I don’t believe we can overtake them before they get 
back to their main camp,” said McCall. “They will have 
time to mass all their strength against us, for they know 
we are after them. | think they will meet us on the way 
with all their fighting men.” 

“I believe McCall is ght, Colonel,” said Grover. ““We 
are bound to run into a big fight if we keep on.” 

“Well,” said Forsyth, “I came out to fight and I am 
going to do it. We will mount up at once and continue 
the march.” 

On the fifth day out from Fort Wallace the scouts struck 
the trail of a small war party leading toward the forks 
of the Republican River. Other trails cut into it at 
intervals. Soon it became a wide, beaten road. At the 
Arickaree fork of the Republican River, in eastern Colo- 
rado, it crossed to the south bank. 

Several of the old-timers reminded Forsyth of the dan- 
ger of being overwhelmed by the Indians if he pushed 
on farther, but Forsyth replied that it would be more 
dangerous to retreat than to advance. The men made no 
further comment. They knew they were soon to have a 
big fight and looked forward to it with eagerness. 

Late in the afternoon of September 16, the command 
passed through a small gorge and entered a little valley 
about two miles in length and about as wide. Here the 
Arickaree ran through the center of a grassy plain. The 
stream was fringed with wild plum thickets, alder bushes 
and swamp willows Low hills about fifty feet high en- 
closed the va 
The river i about 140 yards across. In the mid- 


The next morning the trail com- 


dle of it was an island about sixty yards long and twenty 
yards wide. The upper end of the island was about two 
feet above the water level and was covered with a thicket 
of stunted alders and willows four to five feet high. A 
stream four or five yards wide and less than a foot deep 
ran languidly along either side of the island. There had 
been little rain for some time and the rest of the river bed 
was d 

About four o'clock in the afternoon the scouts made 
camp on the south bank of the Arickaree opposite the 
center of the island. They were now nearly out of rations. 
Both horses and men were thoroughly fatigued by the 
hard work of the past six or seven days. The scouts hoped 
to obtain a good night's rest and allow the horses to re- 
cover somewhat by grazing on the rich grass around the 
camp. The next day they expected to meet and engage 
the Indians. 

In view of the dangerous situation, the sentries for the 
night were carefully selected and posted by Forsyth per- 
sonally. Lieutenant Beecher and First Sergeant McCall 
were directed to inspect each horse to see that it was prop- 
erly hobbled and secured against an Indian attempt to 
stampede the herd. The company was warned to expect 
an attack or raid on the camp at daylight and to be ready 
to meet it. 

Dawn found Forsyth standing by one of the sentries. 
Suddenly they caught sight of something moving on the 
skyline. An instant later they heard the soft thud of un- 
shod hoofs. Then the feather-crowned heads of three war- 
riors came into view. Forsyth and the sentry fired to- 
gether, and shouting ‘ ‘Indians! Turn out! Indians!” ran 
for the camp. A moment later the crest was lined by 
savages. 

The Indians paused for a moment and then charged at 
a gallop, shouting, beating drums and rattling dried hides 
in an attempt to stampede the horses. The camp had been 
warned, however, and every man was standing to horse 
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The raiders 
swept on until Forsyth shouted ‘Let them have it, boys!” 
Rifles cracked. One of the dim figures plunged to the 
ground, while the rest wheeled about and galloped off. 
The attempted stampede had netted the raiders only two 


and ready to fire on the stampeding g party. 


horses and two mules that 
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the nver banks. Forsyth calmly walked around the circle 
of his command. 
“Steady, men!” he called. 


throw away a shot.” 


“Steady. Aim low. Don't 


In tume the cool, accurate fire of the scouts had its ef 


fect; the enemy slowed up 





had managed to pull their 
picket pins. 

‘Saddle up quickly, 
men, ’ shouted Forsy th, 
“then stand to horse.” 

As the day broke visibility 
increased. Suddenly Grover 
clutched Forsyth’s shoulder 
and pointed down the valley. 

“My God,” he 
“| ook at the 

From over the crests of the 


cried. 
Injuns!” 


hills, out of the ravines and 
out of the thickets, on foot 
and on horseback, they 
poured. The route through 
which the 
scouts had entered the V alley 
was apparently still open for 


retreat, but Forsy th was too 


the gorge by 


wise to be taken by such an 
He real- 
ized instantly "thet a perfect 
ambush had been laid there. 
The idea of cutting through 
the swarms of Indians was 
impracticable. There was 
only one thing to do—oc- 
cupy the seal at once. 


obvious strat agem. 





“Men, we must get over 
to the island and fight i it out 
there. McCall, you and the 
Farleys cover our left flank 
from the bank here. Beecher, take Grover and Burke and 
cover our right flank. Join us when I signal you. 

Once on the island the scouts quickly tied their horses 
in the thickets at the upper end, then threw themselves 
on the ground and began firing from beneath the animals. 
The rear guard was callell in and all hands settled down 
for the fight. The Indians rushed to the river banks and 
opened fire. One scout was killed and several badly 
wounded. At the height of the action someone shouted, 

“Don’t let’s stay here and be shot down like dogs! Will 
any man try for the opposite bank with me?” 

“T will,” answered a man from the opposite side of the 
circle. 
cried Forsyth, revolver in hand. 

“It’s our only chance. I'll shoot any man who attempts to 
leave the island.” 

“And so will I,” shouted McCall. 

This ended the only sign of panic that appeared during 
the course of the action. 


The Indian rushes were driven back to the cover along 


“Stay where you are!” 








The personific ation of barbarian glory 


their fire and edged back to 
Many 


dead and wounded had been 


better cover. Indian 


carried to the rear where they 
wild 


wails from the squaws and 


were received with 
children who lined the farth- 
est hills. 
During the comparative 
lull chat now ensued, the 
scouts dug shallow rifle pits 
with their 


in the sand 


knives and tin 
Nearly all of the 
killed; a 
wounded, still 
plunged and reared. 


but het 
lates. 
1orses had been 


tew, badly 


Forsyth continued to walk 
about unmuindful of the 
danger, but the appeals ot 
his men finally induced him 
to lie down. Just as he did so 

bullet struck him in the 
night thigh and ranged up 
wards. A later 
another smashed his left leg 
between the ankle and Fang 
Dragged into Dr. Mooers’ 


rifle pit he sat up with his 


moment 


ro 
55° 


elbows braced against the 











sides, and continued to di 
rect the fighting. 

The men were now pretty 
well covered from the heavy fire 
slowly and deliberately. 


' and wer returning it 
’ Meanwhile, just out of range, 
several hundred mounted warriors were milling < hone 
yelling and waving their rifles. Riding up and datie their 
line was a tall, powerfully built warnor, evidently the 


chief in command. 


“Grover,” called out Forsyth, “‘isn’t that big warrior 
Roman Nose?” ( 

“None other,”’ replied Grover. “There is not such 
another Injun on the plains.” 

“Then these are the Northern Cheyennes?” asked 


Forsyth 


“Yes, and the Oglala and Brulé-Sioux, 
Soldiers as well,” 


thousand hos-tiles there.” 


: and the Dog 
said Grover. ““There are more than a 


“I doubt that,” said Forsyth. 

Le aning out to get a better view, Forsyth was knocked 
half senseless by 1 bullet which grazed the top ot his 
This ICE though not serious brought a blind- 


ing headache to the leader in adc dition to the pain from 


head. 
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He cut deeply and carefully into the flesh. 


his two severe leg wounds. A little later Dr. Mooers, 
who had been doing splendid execution with his nfle, 
shot one of the mounted Indians. As the brave fell, 
Mooers remarked, ‘That rascally Indian won't trouble 
us again.” The next instant Forsyth heard the sound of a 
bullet crashing through bone, and saw the doctor clap 
his hand to We head. He had been shot in the forehead 
just over the eye. He died three days later. 

The sniping on both sides continued but something 
more serious was brewing. The mounted Indians had 
moved downstream and Roman Nose was forming them, 
under cover of the river bend. It was a wild and savage 
scene in the valley. The chief could be seen gesticulating 
and haranguing his braves. The “big cide man,” a 
gallant old fellow, galloped up and down beating his 
drum and exclaiming, “The white man’s bullets. will 
melt before you.” The women and children on the hills 
were dancing and shouting songs of victory. Others were 
pressing closely behind the warriors, determined to follow 
and share in the bloody work. The old men sang of the 
brave deeds of their forefathers to excite the young warriors 
to a reckless frenzy. 

“Beecher,” called out Forsyth, 
getting ready to charge and ride us down.” 

“T think you are nght, Colonel,’ Beecher called back. 

“Yes,” yelled Grover, “and they will be on us pretty 
quick too.” 

“Then let the men get ready,” said Forsyth. “See that 
the magazines are full. Have ‘the guns of the dead and 
badly wounded loaded and ready at hand. Look to your 
revolvers too. If a mounted charge is made, don’t reply to 
the fire of the Indians on the banks. Everyone be ready 
to face the charge. Don’t fire until I give the word.” 


“I believe they are 


At about nine o'clock, an artillery bugle sounded and 
Roman Nose moved out. He advanced at a slow trot, 
followed by his massed horsemen. Wave after wave came 
into view until the scouts had counted eight close lines 
of sixty men each. Clearing the bend, they halted just 
out of range. Here they dressed their ranks while Roman 
Nose delivered a final brief exhortation. Then, at the 
word of ak they swept down upon the island at a 
full gallop. 

It was a splendid sight—that charge of savage cavalry, 
with Roman Nose in the van. He was mounted on a big, 
fine chestnut horse, his knees passing under a lariat that 
loosely encircled the animal’s body, reins and rifle in his 
left hand, his right free to direct his followers. Naked 
except for his cartridge belt, moccasins and an officer's 
crimson sash around a waist, his face painted in alter- 
nate stripes of red and black, his head crowned with a 
magnificent war-bonnet from which projected two short 
black buffalo horns, he was the personification of bar- 
banian glory. 

The Indians concealed along the ver banks now 
opened a heavy covering fire. Despite his wounds, For- 
syth still ret: ained full comiband of his men. Propped up 
in his rifle pit with his back and shoulders resting against 
the pile of earth, his rifle and revolver in hand, he calmly 
watched the charge. Crouching low in their pits, the 
company grimly waited. 

As the onrushing mass came within good mid-range, 
Forsyth raised himself on his elbows and shouted, “Now! 
Let them have it!” The command was repeated by Beech- 
er, McCall and Grover. Instantly the scouts were on their 
knees, rifles to their shoulders. A sheet of flame burst 
from the island. It was answered by a savage yell as men 
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and horses went plunging into the sandy river bed. 
second and third volley smashed into the poateh 
mass. It was impossible to miss now. Wild shrieks came 
from the watching women as they saw the slaughter of 
their braves. 

The old medicine man who led the left of the charging 
The fifth ac- 
With courage 


column went down on the fourth volley. 
counted for Roman Nose and his horse. 
and coolness, the most ex- 
pert shots on the frontier 
were picking oft the leaders. 
But still the Indians came 
on. A hundred yards more 
and they would be on the 
island. 

The sixth volley, 
yards, 


at fifty 
and the seventh, 

point-blank range, tore the 
Like a 
wave striking a rock, 1t di- 
and surged around 
the island. Then the scouts 
leaped to their feet, and at 
close jammed their 
revolver shots into the faces 
of the foe. 
With cries of rage the In- 


charge to pieces. 


V ided 


range 
disorganized 


dians threw themselves on 
the off side of their horses 
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“we are 


“All night, then,” 


good for them.” 


said Forsyth cheerfully, 


Roman Nose’s successor in command promptly set 
about to organize another attack. With a powerful voice, 
easily 


he harangued his followers. 
“We are many and the whites are few. 
Once 


scalps to our hres.” 


heard by the scouts, 


The white bullets 


are wasted. more and we bring the white men’s 


The young warriors yelled a fherce 


assent. Grover, who heard 


and understood what was 


said, shouted at the top of 


“Hello, old feller, 


got any more braves to kill? 


his voice, 


This ts pretty tough, ain't 
itr 

The surprised chief turned 
and back, “You 
spec ak right str alg rhe.’ 

About two o ‘clock in the 


shouted 


afternoon the Indians made 
their second 


tack. T 


[his time they charged 


mounted at 


but 
again the destructive fire of 


in more open order, 
the scouts was too much for 


Thev broke and fled 


they 


them. 
within a 
hundred yards of the island. 


before got 


Shortly after five o'clock 

and raced for cover. they made one more des- 
“Down, men! Lie down!” perate attempt. Again the 

cried Forsyth, | scouts coolly picked them 
“Get down! Down for off. A few reached the island 

your lives!’’ shouted Mc- He pointed toward the bills only to meet death from 
Call. the revolvers. So decisive 


The warnings came just in time. Scarcely had the men 
flung themselves in their pits when a scorching volley 
came from the banks. Beecher crawled painfully over to 
Forsyth and lay down by his side. Resting his face on his 
arm, he said quietly, “T have my death wound, Colonel. 
I am shot in the side and dying.” 

“No, Beecher, no!” 
as that.” 


“Yes. Good night,” 


There was nothing to be done for him. He soon be- 
came delirous. By evening he was dead. 

The Indians had paid a terrible price for their reckless 
charge. The ground they had covered was dotted with 
dead braves and horses. Closer in they lay in groups. The 


lines of dead clearly showed the effects of the seven 
volleys. 


cried Forsyth. “It can’t be as bad 


said Beecher faintly. 


“Can they do better than that, Grover?” 


syth. 


“Man and boy, I have been on the plains for more 
than thirty years,” replied Grover, * 


asked For- 


‘and I never saw any- 


thing like that before. I think they have done their level 


best.” 





was this repulse that everyone felt they would not try 
again. 

A check ot the casus ilties among the scouts showed two 
ofhcers and four men dead or dying, and Forsyth and six- 
teen men more or less badly wounded. The latter suffered 
severely for want of the skilled care of Dr. Mooers, who 
lay dying. To make matters worse, all of the surgical in- 
struments and supplies had been lost on the two mules 
that the Indians stampeded. Fortunately 
about nightfall afforded some relief. 

Indians rarely attack at might, for they believe that a 
warrior killed in the dark must pass all eternity in dark 
ness. Therefore, 


heavy rain 


Forsyth felt reasonably secure for the 
night. However, he did think that an attempt would be 
mz ade to tush the island at dawn. Accordingly 
rile pits deepened and connected. 


; he had the 


The defe nde rs settled down to sti ind a protr. acted siege. 
They were out of rations but their dead horses woul j sup- 
ply them with meat. Water and ammunition were abund 
ant. The condition of the wounded, however, made quick 
relief imperative, so Forsyth called for volunteers to try to 


get through to Fort Wallace, about 110 miles distant. 
E 


very man who was ab le to travel volunteered for the 
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perilous trip. Forsyth selected Pierre Trudeau, an old 
trapper, and Jack Sulwell, a young lad of nineteen, born 
and bred on the frontier. They were to tell Colonel Bank- 
head at Fort Wallace of the plight of the scouts and ask 
him to come at once to the rescue. Shortly after midnight 
they left, Stilwell taking Forsyth’s rough map. They stole 
out of camp, walking backwards in their stockinged feet. 
When well out among the dead Indians they began crawl- 
ing. Several times they barely escaped discovery. By day- 
light they had made only two miles. On the night of the 
fourth day they reached Fort Wallace in a state of exhaus- 
tion. A relieving force started at once, with Stilwell as 
guide. Trudeau, too exhausted to return, died shortly af- 
terwards from the hardships of this journey. 

Contrary to Forsyth’s expectations, the Indians did not 
attack in force the next day. Several sporadic attempts to 
reach the island were easily halted. The day was again in- 
tensely hot and the wounded suffered ternbly, but 
fortunately there was no lack of water. That night two 
more scouts tried to slip through the enemy lines in an 
effort to reach Fort Wallace, but the vigilance of the 
Indian sentries forced them to return. 

The third day was cloudy and quieter and all hands had 
an easier time of it. During the afternoon Grover noticed 
that the Indian women had ceased their wailing and 
were leaving. This confirmed Forsyth in his belief that the 
enemy had given up the fight. That night, Donovan and 
Pliley were sent out in a third effort to get word through 
to Fort Wallace. They succeeded in evading the Indians 
and eventually ran across the relieving force. 

The fourth day was hot and all suffered severely. The 
meat had become putrid and the stench from the dead 
horses was almost unbearable. Some of the wounded were 
delirious. The ball in Forsyth’s right thigh had become so 

ainful that he decided to have it out. When the men 
fe called upon to perform this piece of rough-and- ready 
surgery refused to attempt it because the bullet lay too 
close to the main artery, Forsyth did the job himself. 
With the assistance of a man who pressed back the edges 
of the wound, he cut deeply and carefully ito the flesh 
and finally got the ball out. During the d: ay few Indians 
were seen and there was little firing. 

On the fifth day the horse meat became so bad the men 


could not eat it. A young coyote provided the only avail- 


able food. 
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On the sixth day Forsyth discussed the situation wit! 
his men. He stated that relief might or might not be o: 
the way, that the well men could probably make For 
Wallace by keeping together and marching at night, bu 
that the wounded would have to take their chances. Hi 
offer was met with shouts of “No! Never! Never! We’l! 
stand by you to the end.” 

Two days more of hunger and misery dragged out 
The Indians had disappeared but it was not deemed saf: 
to venture far from the island stronghold. There wa 
nothing to do but wait and ho 

On the morning of the nina day, one of the men 
suddenly sprang to his feet and pointed toward the hills. 
Instantly every man was on his feet, and every eye was 
strained in that direction. 

“By the God above us, it’s an ambulance!” yelled 
Grover. 

A cheer went up. In a few minutes Captain (Brevet 
Lieutenant Colonel) L. H. Carpenter galloped up at the 
head of Troop H, 1oth Cavalry (colored). When the 
starving survivors had eaten their fill, the wounded were 
loaded into the ambulance, and all started for Fort Wal- 
lace. 

Some months later the Indian losses were fully ascer- 
tained. They had seventy-five killed and over two hundred 
severely wounded. 

* * * 

Several years later, at a grand buffalo hunt given by 
General Sheridan in honor of the Grand Duke ae of 
Russia, Forsyth was told that one of the young chiefs 
of the Brulé-Sioux wished to discuss the fight on the 
Arickaree. After a long talk, Forsyth asked the chief, 
through an interpreter, how many Indians were present 
in the battle. The young chief said there were about 970 
Sioux and Cheyennes. He admitted a loss of seventy-five 
killed and ‘ “heaps” wounded. Just as he started to leave 
he asked the interpreter a question. 

“He wants to know whether you got enough of it,” 
said the interpreter. 

“Tell him yes, all 1 wanted,” replied Forsyth. “Ask 
him if he did.” 

The chief opened his buckskin shirt and pointed to the 
scar left by a bullet that had torn its way through his 
lungs and then, with a grim half-humorous look, nodded 
in the affirmative. 

















HEN The INFANTRY 
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“twenty Jominis” to 
submit the titles of ten books 
Infantry 
should own it 


that every officer 


uncovered a 


A Roman FSR 


By Cotonet Oxiver LyMan Spautpine, Field Artillery 


Leading soldiers of the 
Middle Ages carried him 
in their saddle pockets. 


which 


} 
with 


one 1s pertectly ta 
muilhar. A small trained force 1s the 
best guarantee of success; a raw 


undisciplined host ts foredoomed 


to de struction 





wide divergence of opinion. 
During dee Middle Ages there would not have been 
such lock of agreement. Fen. one book would have suf- 
ficed and the experts would have been unanimous. All 
would have named The Epitome of the Military Art, by 
Flavius Vegetius Renatus. 

Vegetius was the first author of a work comparable to 
a ae. 7 ‘rn Field Service Regulations. He did the job so 
well and covered his subject so thoroughly that for 
thousand years and more his text was the military bible 
of every literate soldier of western Europe. 

He dedicated his book to the reigning emperor, and 
the 
monarch’s name is not mentioned, but critics generally 


intimates that it was written by roy al ‘commend: 


believe him to have been Valentinian II, Emperor of the 
West, A.D. 375-392. Nothing is known of the writer, 
but he appears to have been a man of rank and conse- 
quence. Probably he was a theoretical student of the art 
of war rather than a practic: al soldier, for nowhere does 
he hint at personal experience. He claims no originality, 
but insists that his work is a compilation, based upon 
-~Cato, Celsus, Frontinus, 
Paternus, and the Emperors Augustus, Trajan and Had- 
rian. Little remains of their writings. Even the armv 


authorities whom he names 


regulations of the three emperors have been lost. 

Only i in a limited sense can we speak of Vegetius’ work 
as Field Service Regulations, for it contains not only pre- 
cepts, but also numerous historical and controversial pas- 
sages, explaining how the ancients did things. The writer 
is distinctly a conservative; he defends the Roman system 
against the intrusion of foreign doctrines and inveighs 
against the indifference and neglect of a degener: ite age. 

Vegetius pays tribute to the discipline and training chat 
made Rome the mistress of the world. He writes: 

Victory is gained, not by weight of numbers and un 
trained courage, but by skill and discipline. We have seen 
the Romans conquer the world by no other means than 
skill in arms, and the rigid discipline and thorough training 
of their troops. How otherwise could a handful of Romans 
overcome the multitudes of the Gauls? How else could the 
short-statured Roman face the giant Ge rman? The Spani- 
ards are superior to us not only in numbers but in phy sique, 
the Africans in subtlety and in wealth, the Greeks in the 


arts and sciences. Against all this the Romans could oppose 
extreme care in the selection of recruits, diligent instruction 
in the use of arms, inculcation of discipline by daily habit, 
forethought in devising means to meet any emergency that 
might arise in action, and stern punishment for neglect of 
duty. For a thoroughly trained man will be bold and confi 
dent in action; one has no hesitation in undertaking work 


Vegetius divides his treatise 
books. The 


these treats of recruitment and elementary instruction. 


into five first of 


For soldiers V egetius prefers men from temperate chi- 


mates, countrymen rather than city dwellers, and the 
hardier craftsmen such as carpenters or blacksmiths rather 


than confectioners or weavers. He attaches little import- 


ance to stature, but INSIStS upon he alth, strength and 
agility. The new recruit served 1 probationary period 


until his aptitude had been tested. 

The physical training course included marching, run- 
ning, le: aping and swimming. The recruit was expected 
to niant twenty  % under a load of sixty 
pounds, which was still not as heavy as the full legionary 
equipment. fully accoutered, were 
trained to mount a wooden horse by vaulting from either 
side. 


miles 


Cavalry recruits, 


This was an Important and practical execr;rcise, tor 
stirrups had yet to be invented. 


Great pains were taken with instruction in the use of 
arms. Those issued to recruits were not service we: apons, 
but dummies, and were made he avier than the regul: ition 
patterns, for the Same reason that a baseball pl: yer swings 
two bats before he steps up to the plate. The swordsmen 
were _— to thrust rather than cut, for the same reasons 
expl ained 1 our modern Cav alry drill regulations the 
thrust is a more likely to inflict a dangerous wound, 
and 1 n delivering it one’s own body is not exposed. 
Posts, set up on the drill ground, served as targets for 
sword and javelin practice, in which both accuracy and 
power were demanded. Similar instruction was given in 
the use of the bow and the sling. Qualified men, selected 
as instructors in these exercises, drew adc litional pay, as 
do our marksmen These came to 
constitute a separate grade in the military hierarchy. For 
several centuries they held the title cam pt doctor, which 
means helc | Master or master at arms. 


and gunners today. 


There may well be 
a connection between this title and maestro de cam po 
used for a regimental commander in Sixteenth Century 
Spain. 

When individual instruction had progressed up to a 
certain point, the elements of collective instruction were 
taken up, especially marching. A fully instructed recruit 
was expected to be ready to join in the practice marches 
of his cohort, which were made every ten days. 
marches, which averaged twenty miles a day, were made 
with full field kit, over varied ground, and invariably in- 
cluded incidental exercises in minor tactics. 


These 


The recruit was also expected to know how to dig, tor 








Vegetius held to the old Roman plan of entrenching 

every camp. The camp was generally rectangular but the 

trace of the wall was determined by the terrain. The ca- 

pacity of the Roman for spade pide is indicated by the 

dimensions of the fortification. wall three feet high, 

. with a ditch nine feet wide and seven feet deep, is spoken 
of as a light entrenchment. For really serious entrenching 
Vegetius prescribes a ditch twelve feet wide by nine deep, 
and a wall four feet high, revetted with hurdles and 
crowned with a palisade. The wall was not intended to 
serve as a breastwork, but as the terreplein, upon which 
the defenders stood. The work was carefully organized. 
The cavalry formed an outpost, backed up ‘by half the 
infantry; while the other half of the infantry dug. Re- 
liefs were by small units, under their own officers. Upon 
relief the officers in immediate command measured the 
work completed to fix responsibility. 


Book I ends with this pithy remark: 


Military instruction should always be given to selected 
young men; for the state will find it less expensive to train 
its own citizens in arms, than to purchase foreign assistance. 
Not a bad motto for our Reserve Officers’ Training 

Corps. 

Book II deals with organization and interior economy. 
It describes the two great classes of Roman troops—the 
legions, or regulars, and the auxiliaries, or provincial con- 
tingents. Vegetius points out how much fe elp the auxil- 
iaries can be to the legions, but at the same time recog- 
nizes a human trait which is not unfamiliar to us. When 
one class of troops has stricter discipline and heavier duty 
than another, recruits avoid the first and seek the second. 
He laments the decay of the legionary forces, as a result 
of the failure to make service in them attractive. He re- 
marks that good troops cost no more than bad, and ap- 
peals to the emperor to put an end to abuses and restore 
the ancient Roman discipline. 

Vegetius attributes much of the superiority of the 
legion to its well-rounded completeness, which he credits 
to divine inspiration. This unit was in all truth beauti- 
fully proportioned. It was small enough to be cohesive 
and to foster a healthy organization spirit, and yet large 
enough and stron enough to undertake a major mission. 
At this time the first of its ten cohorts was approximately 
a thousand men strong while the others were only half 
that strength. With its light infantry and cavalry, the 
legion of this period totaled somewhere between six and 

) seven thousand men. 

The old command system was still in existence. The 

) military tribunes corresponded roughly to our field ofh- 
cers and the centurions to our company officers. There 
were also numerous grades of minor officers that might 
be compared to our noncoms. However, there was one 
important difference in the command set-up: the institu- 
tion foreshadowed in Casar’s armies had now become 
fully established—each legion had a single permanent 
commander, the legionary prefect. The legati, used by 

: Czsar for such commands, pad been moved up a grade, 

and now commanded independent detached forces, or 
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groups of legions. There was also the prefect of the 
camp who was responsible for establishing and fortifying 
the camp, for supply, for hospital service and for trans- 
portation. 

The legion had its own force of artificers of every trade 


—workers in wood and metal, masons, painters, and un- _ 


skilled laborers. They manned mobile repair shops for | 18 
arms and equipment. There was also a corps of sappers | ee 
and miners. All these special troops came under the com- | a 
mand of a staff officer called the prefect of artificers. The J er 
legionary trains carried not only regular supplies, but also 4 Fi 
artillery — portable catapults and ballista — heavy for , " 
the legion and light for the cohorts, just as we now pro- J ea 
vide light machine guns for our infantry battalions and ys 
heavier accompanying weapons for the regiment. 56. 
; tiot 
In this second book Vegetius also gives a brief sketch q ran 
of the paper work of the legion—pay accounts, duty 7 i 
rosters, records of furloughs, deposits of pay, maintenance as 
and administration of a legionary relief fund. He describes 7 I 
the system of promotion of centurions—seniority in the 7 we 
legion at large, not in each cohort separately. Additional re 
instructions follow on collective training; all subjects 7... 
mentioned for recruits are continued in the troops units of 
—newly incorporated recruits attending two drills a day, It | 
old soldiers one. ; re 
We meet the real Field Service Regulations in Book § the 
III. It begins by discussing the desirable strength of an | aa 
army. By reference to the examples of Xerxes, Darius, [7 abl 


and Mithradates, Vegetius emphasizes the point that 7 . 


quantity should not be sought at the expense of quality. “WR ar; 
He strongly favors a small trained force over a larger one © cen 
loosely organized and ill disciplined. The latter, he states, flar 
consumes supplies out of all proportion to the service it fart 
can render. Today, after a century’s reign of the “nation cm 
in arms” theory, our military thought on this point seems aga 
to be leading back to Vegetius. der 
Sanitary regulations also receive attention. Rules are Vit 
laid down for the selection of a healthy camp site. In hot des 
weather marches should begin carly, so that they may be ana 
terminated before the hottest part of the day. Important, fort 
too, is an ample and pure water supply, prompt medical guz 
attention and proper diet for the sick, and the frequent ; 
moving of camps. ims 
The discussion of supply emphasizes the 1 importance of 
careful preliminary estimates, proper apportionment of | 
requisitions to the provinces that are to fill them, and 
logical organization of dépots. The subsistence stores 
named are beef on the hoof, grain, wine, vinegar and 
salt. Orher supplies such as fuel, forage, arms and ammu-  ~ 
nition are also mentioned. 1 


Vegetius speaks of discipline and discusses the effect 
of training methods upon it. Since idle men become dis- 
contented he believes that troops should be kept fully oc- 
cupied with drills, physical training and maneuvers. He 
observes that labor may be demanded freely, so long as 
it is evident that it has a definite military purpose. His 
idea of discipline is summed up in this statement: 
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He is the better leader, whose command is well-behaved 
through hard work and the habit of order, rather than he 
who must force his men to duty through fear of punish 
ment. 


This sagacious Roman also had something to say on 
marks of sdonsificesion and methods of visual and sound 
gullies and much on marching and the service of se- 
curity onl information. He stresses the importance of 
constant reconnaissance, and prescribes that reconnais- 
sance reports should be accompanied by sketches. Other 
points deemed important are the procurement and han- 
dling of guides; the formation of march columns, with 
advance and flank guards and appropriate disposition of 
trains; careful c sicainien of space and time; and close 
supervision of march discipline by officers. A special sec- 
tion is devoted to river crossings- the reconnaissance of 
fords and the technique of using them; the construction 
of pontoon bridges; and the establishment of bridge- 
he 08 All of this has a distinctly modern flavor. 

For planning a campaign and selecting ground for 
battle, Vegetius gives a form for making an estimate of 
the situation. It is similar to the one we use in our mili- 
tary schools today. It includes a study of the mission and 
of the strength and composition of the opposing forces. 
It lays special stress upon an estimate of the character of 
the enemy’s leader. The estimate also takes into account 
the supply situation in both armies. Finally it prescribes 
a study of the terrain with a view to exploiting its favor- 
able features and minimizing its disadvantages. 

The manual goes into detail on the order of battle of 
large units. The infantry is habitually placed in the 
center, well organized in depth; heavy cavalry covers its 
flanks, and the light cavalry operates independently 
farther out. The importance ‘of reserves is particularly 
emphasized. In his discussion of victory, Vegetius refers 
again to the time-honored maxim which warns against 
driving a beaten enemy to desperation; and he quotes 
V irgil’ s line, that the only hope of the vanquished is in 
despair. Discussing defeat, he makes a perfectly sound 
analysis of the process of breaking off an engagement, 
forming a march column for retreat, and organizing a rear 
guard, 


The work is generously provided with military max- 
ims. Among them are: 


Who wishes peace, let him prepare for war. 

Who hopes for victory, let him be diligent in military 
training. 

No one dares to provoke a power which is known to be 
superior in war. 

A general must not attempt to change his plan after the 
battle has begun; confusion always results, offering oppor 
tunity to the enemy. 

If a spy is suspected, order every man to his tent and the 
spy will be detected. (Napoleon used this device on the 
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island of Lobau in the Wagram campaign 

Seek advice from many, but keep your decision to your 
self. (One thinks at once of Stonewall Jackson, who carned 
this virtue almost to a vice.) 


Book IV treats of fortresses. The various offensive and 
defensive devices mentioned by earlier writers are dis- 


cussed again, but little is added that is new. Among the 


engineering expedients 1s one which has only recently dis- 
appeared from military textbooks—determining — the 
height of a wall by me asuring the length of its shadow, 
and comparing it with the Redew of ; 


height. 


5 


1 pole of known 
Vegetius gives much space to the prob lems of sup ply 
of fortified places, especially the supply of water, salt 
meats, fruits, vegetables, grain, wine, salt, and vinegar; 
also poultry, for “hospital diet. He insists upon the rigid 
rationing of all stores, both for the military garrison ond 
for the civil inhabitants. Among ordnance stores, he 
mentions sulphur, oil and other incendiary materials; iron 
and coal; selected wood for manufacture of spears and 
arrows; smooth, round stones, sorted in sizes for use as 
projectiles for slings and for artillery; sinews and hair for 
the driving ropes ‘of artillery weapons. 

In closing, he again emphasizes the importance of a 
good service of security and information. He favors the 
use of WwW atchdogs, and retells the tale ot the geese that 
saved Rome from c: apture by the Gauls. 


The subject of Book V is naval warfare. It is known 
that Vegetius is more at home ashore than afloat, and he 
admits as much. Sell, he touches on the subject, since 
most of the sea fighting was done by soldiers. 


In marked contrast to most military writings, this one 
never fell into obscurity. This is perhaps because it is the 
only compre hensive ancient treatise on the art ot war that 
was written in Latin. Others there were, but they came 
later, when Latin had ceased to be the official language 
of the eastern empire. These were written in Greek, and 
therefore not as widely known in western E urope. Vege- 
tius’ famous work was always widely read; it was copied 
over and over in manusc ripts, and tr anslated into all mod- 
ern languages as soon as these languages had reached ; 
stage of development making translation worth while. 
The leading soldiers of the Middle Ages carried him in 
their saddle pockets. The earliest printers seized upon 
him as one of their first texts; half a dozen printed edi- 
tions appeared before the end of the Fifteenth Century. 

The innovations in warfare incident to the use of gun- 
powder outmoded some, but not all, of Vegetius’ text. 
Distinguished soldiers of the modern era have studied it 
with profit. Indeed, many passages from this military 
classic seem destined to transce nd both time and inven- 
tion in their application. 


Nore: This article somewhat expanded and altered will appear as a chapter in Colonel 
Spaulding’s book Pen and Sword in Greece and Rome which the Princeton University Press 


will bring out some time during the coming spring.—Ep1Tor 











A Spell on the Yukon 


By Captain Jon M. Tatum, /nfantry Reserve 


Oh the North Countree is a bard countree 
And it harbors a bloody brood. 


From The Hermit of Shark Tooth Shoal 


ELL do | recall my intense disap pointment as | 
surveyed Fort Gibbon, Alaska, that chill Octo- 
ber day some twenty years ago. Clustered about 
a small semicircular parade ground was a frontier minia- 
ture of an army post barracks, headquarters, quarter- 
master warehouses, and officers’ quarters. The gaunt 
towers of the Signal Corps station lent the only Pi te 
touch; and were a telling reminder of the many miles 
between us and the “outside.” West of the post, the 
broad Yukon rolled by in its course from the 
the Sea. 
The post town, Tanana, was as unprepossessing as 
Gibbon. This Arctic metropolis consisted of one double 
row of wooden houses, 


Circle to 


cabins, and small stores precari- 
ously perched on the banks of the river. Touch up this 
scene with a weatherbeaten board sidewalk and you have 
Tanana all of it. 

It took no lengthy inspection for me to decide that 
this place was not only far removed in miles from the 
three posts | had known in my army career, but equally 
remote tn living standards. 

The garrison could boast no more than one company 
of lafentry, a microscopic Signal Corps detachment and 
a few odds and ends by way of medicos and housekeeping 
details. A lieutenant colonel of the Signal Corps held 
forth as post commander, while a captain and a lieuten- 





ant did their stuff with the Infantry company. Anoth 
Doughboy cz aptain doubled in brass as post quartermast« 
and a lieutenant doctor represented the Medic: il C orp 

Only two of the three married officers had their wiv 
with them; the girl “outside” had decided not to risk 
the North bec ause of a sick child. In the true Spirit ot 
Army women the two wives did what they could to mak 
life more bearable for the bachelors. 

A dance in our honor enlivened our arrival, for we 
were as much an event to the community as it was to us. 
The Loyal Order of Moose, appropriately enough a 
strong organization in that home of the antlered tribe, 
Soy the party. The gathering was truly representative 
officers, "oaeed | men, the inevitable half 
breeds, sourdoughs, and all the white women that could 
be drummed up in several days’ march. The bachelors 
made much over two unmarried white girls, the only 
two within 200 miles. 


of the region 


Not long after our arrival ice began floating down the 
river. Tine the first snow fell, the ground froze, and 
steamboats prudently cleared the river. Then came the 
real cold—and what a cold! We arose in the early quiet 
of one morning to find the river solidly frozen from 


bank to bank. | had seen my first freeze- -up. 
Raw, blustery, and frigid, the long Arctic winter 


settled down upon us. Ther “re is only one way to appreci 
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Tanana—the neighboring metropolis. 


ate what a winter on the Arctic Circle means, and that 1s 
to spend one there. To say that it 1s hard on the nerves 
is not enough; but then I suppose it is about impossible 
to portray the state of mind that comes with the realiza- 
tion that you are to be snow-bound and ice-locked for 
eight months. Of course, isolation in itself is not necessa- 
rily nerve- racking, but when that isolation is scarred by 
phy sical discomforts, inconveniences, and a never- ending 
monotony of the same duties, same food, same com- 
panions and same “pleasures, it us another story. Under 
such conditions the nerves of even the most phlegmatic 
grow taut. 

At Gibbon I have seen the thermometer register seven- 
ty below in the middle of the day. Need I say that there 
was no piped water during such weather? Sleds hauled 

water from house to house and delivery was made by 
bucket. Icicles hung to the ground from the nozzles on 
the water sled, and it was not uncommon to see them 
dangling from the nostrils of the horses. In barracks the 
water supply was kept in GI cans in heated rooms. 

Tanana’s solution to the water problem interested me 
Two methods were used. Those who lived on the river 
bank sawed holes in the ice and drew up the water, farm 
fashion, with bucket and rope. Those too far removed 
from the river sawed ice blocks, hauled them to their 
cabins and stacked them like cordwood in the front yard. 
It was then a simple matter to chip off pieces for me 
ing and cooking purposes. An old sourdough gravely 1 
fornned me that on one occasion iceworms ne: uly ead 
his water supply. 

Fort Gibbon had a community bath house. True 
enough, it was no Roman Bath, but then it was well- 
heated and afforded us the luxury of a warm shower. A 
schedule allotted bathing hours equitably among officers, 
women, and men. 


Fires burned continuously in the buil« lings during the 
winter. [here was no coal; we used wood and lots of it 
at twelve dollars a cord. Our frontier heating system 
required a long special duty list-——janitors, stokers, and a 
few cauihanan to keep an eye on the stoves. 

During the winter months electric lights glowed all 
day in slicie, quarters, and barracks. Some days we 
never saw the sun; on others it would peep over the 
horizon at about eleven in the morning and then hastily 


duck back. 


Part of the time we had a greyish sort of 
daylight. 

There seemed no limit to the snow. Day in and day 
out it fell in dry powdery crystals cre ating a vast white 
ness that covered everything. 

The Fairbanks mail came once a week by dog sled 
From down the river the mail came very irregularly. The 
“outside” mail, mushed in over the trail, was rarely less 
than thirty days old when it arrived. The sparks that 
crackled in the radio station ap pe ared later on our bul 


letin board 1 in the form of a daily poopsheet that ave us 


9 
4 
the gist of the doings in the States. Those steel masts 
were our tie with home 

Food was the problem during the winter. Phere just 
were no fresh vegetab les, ak. eggs, butter, and the 
like. So, the answer was canned foods aplenty. Fresh and 
frozen meats we had in abundance, for these were easily 
procured by the hunters. Moose ap pe ired on our tab les 
almost daily; properly prepared and seasoned it isn’t bad 

The poor mess officer really had a job. All he had to 
do was sup ply a balanced ration and avoid monotony on 
the bill of fare 
brow. 

Messing the bache lor ofhicers was troublesome We 
tried messing with the 


difficulties 


No wonder he went about with wrinkled 


company and promptly ran inte 


The extras sweets ind ( akes 


on our t ible 
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brought growls from the men; they didn’t, or wouldn’t, 
understand that these were paid for by the officers. The 
dissatisfaction grew to such an extent that the bachelors 
finally sought eating facilities elsewhere. The Doughboy- 
uartermaster took refuge at the QM mess. I stuck to 
pm company for edie: snatched lunch wherever | 
could, and the Chinaman’s restaurant downtown gave 
me dinner. The memory of the half dollars that went 
for eggs, when in season, is still a sour one, and I still 
regret the many quarters spent for soft drinks and poor 
cigars. As a matter of fact, two-bits was the smallest 
medium of exchange in town, except at the post office— 
there two-cent stamps still sold for two cents. I decided 
that some day I would look up that officer who had con- 
eg me upon my Alaskan orders, alleging that 
‘d save money! 

Prohibition was just another word in Alaska. Bootleg 
hooch was plentiful and cheap; moreover, former saloon 
kee had. thoughtfully provided for the prosperous by 
caching large supplies f bonded whiskey just before 
giving up the legal ghost. 

The liquor problem brought dual headaches. Bored to 
death, fed up with routine, with nothing in store for 
the next year but a similar winter, the men were in a 
receptive mood for the bottle. We had real parties to 


contend with. 
One officer broke up a noisy shindig in town, and al- 


though singlehanded, mana ed to shepherd fifteen hilari- 
ous and drunken soldiers sally back to barracks. A pay- 
day razee in the Doughboy barracks almost culminated 
ina mutiny. We tried discipline on the drunks, but then 
we couldn’t jail half the company. 

To top off this depressing situation we had narcotics 
to combat. Several dope peddlers plied their racket in 
the vicinity and found a lucrative market. On two occa- 
sions coke-crazed soldiers narrowly escaped committing 
murder. One lad, full of happy dust, shot a hole through 
the orderly-room window which had been graced by the 
company clerk’s head a split-second before. Another 
demonstrated his marksmanship upon the tam-o-shanter 
of the post exchange sergeant while that worthy still had 
it on. The bullet deftly ifted the tam from the sergeant’s 
head, leaving him uninjured but considerably startled. 


One old sergeant, almost ready for retirement and 
hitherto thoroughly dependable, went completely hay- 
wire while on guard. It was only with considerable dif- 
ficulty that the officer of the day succeeded in calming 
him down. Solitary was the cure for the corporal who 
ran amok. Two privates of the guard stuck rifles in the 
snow and blithely started out over the hill—this in a 
land where there was no place to go. Even the usually 
harmless QM detachment had its moments. There a 
ninety-pound private suddenly went berserk and emerged 
looking for trouble. He picked a 200-pound Infantry 
sergeant and did his determined best to take him apart. 


These little incidents portray the mood and temper of 
men under the strain of monotony. Under such condi- 
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tions an officer must be truly understanding and tactful 
hold his men together. 

The trouble was not confined to the enlisted men—th- 
officers themselves grew increasingly quarrelsome and 
irritable. The most trifling incident was enough to turn 
one’s best pal into a pettish schoolboy. Before the winte: 
was over, our little garrison had divided into two mood 
and bitter factions. 


Civilians were no more immune from spells of Arct 
lunacy than we. In fact, the craziest show I ever say 
was staged by a civilian. This bucko hated the town 
marshal who had once laid him by the heels for a minor 
offense. So, one fine day, our village bad man got him- 
self a snootful and forthwith descended upon the jail. 
Finding its guardian absent, he took possession, and at 
once began shouting drunken defiance at the sovereign 
territory of Alaska in general and at the town marshal in 
particular. I came into the picture when the marshal 
burst into my room at the hotel and demanded my pistol. 
His, it seemed, had been left at the jail. I passed over 
my Colt, and thus armed, this stout son of the North 
Countree stormed the lockup. Only in Alaska can | 
conceive of a yegg breaking his way into jail. 


We fought the dreariness of indoor life with an endless 
round of dances, smokers, boxing matches, bowling tour- 
naments, competitive games, picture shows, and every 
conceivable kind of contest. But still to no effect—a look 
out of the window and you saw the same cheerless ex- 
panse of white, unending and unbroken. 


Not all our time was spent indoors, for we did engage 
in winter sports. Mushing dog teams was a favorite 
recreation. The quartermaster corral boasted several good 
teams. A few of the noncoms bought dogs, or won them 
with practiced fingers over the gambling tables in town. 
I shared a team with the Doughboy-quartermaster and 
the surgeon acquired one, too. 

A satisfactory dog sled set you back fifty dollars, but 
a good lead dog came higher and was worth whatever he 
cost. Dogs are not pampered parlor pets in Alaska— 
they are beasts of burden. At times, they are ferocious, 
snarling beasts, best handled with whip or club. But 
these wolfish animals possess an uncanny intelligence, 
and many a man owes his life to the unerring accuracy 
of a lead dog’s nose bent on a snow-covered trail that 1s 
invisible to his master. 

On all outdoor duty or activities it was necessary to 
wear the special ty of clothing known as Alaskan issue. 
This outfit, bcah okie effective in providing pro- 
tection against the elements, could scarcely be classed as 
rakish. Reading from top to bottom the principal items 


included: fur caps, flapped for face protection; heavy . 


outer coats over the thick breeches; long woolen stock- 
ings worn over the breeches legs and rolled below the 
knees; and moccasins with thick felt insoles. In damp 
weather we wore mucklucks, but these were not often 
necessary, for Alaskan snow is usually quite dry. Ordi- 
nary shoes were out, for leather froze as hard as a brick. 
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The moccasins were quite comfortable in spite of theit 
lack of heels. 

A soldier in this get-up looked about as military as a 
Maori chieftain. Perhaps this strictly utilitarian ensemble 
n ad something to do with the lack of discipline. 

As the months wore on, the day imperceptibly grew 
longer. At last the snow began to melt, and the ground 
became mushy. Now, as if to make up for his long nap, 
the sun worked overtime. One fine morning we woke 
up to a series of deafening crashes—for the ice had started 
The river turned into a crashing, 


grinding torrent of ice floes. F or ten day S 1 Was unsafe to 


moving in the Yukon! 


cross. Longingly we eyed the mail, piled within sight 
on the opposite bank. 

Duc ks winged in from the south. Soon the ponds were 
alive with them and it was no feat at all to bag five or six 
varieties on one hunt. 

Now came new surprises. The uninterrupted daylight 
was hard to get used to. At taps it required a sort of 
self-hypnosis to make bedtime convincing with the sun 
going full blast. Reveille would find the sun at midsky. 
On the 21st of June it shone right on through midnight. 

Flowers sprang up in the sun-warmed anf, and with 
them came clouds of mosquitoes and gnats. Large and 
On one memorable 
occasion our midnight baseball game was called after five 
innings, but not on account of darkness—we fled before 
an ons! aught of determined mosquitoes. 


vicious, they swarmed everywhere. 


Out of doors we 
a wide-brimmed hat with 
veil to cover the face, and long gauntlets to protect hands 
and wrists. 


wore protectiv ec lothing 
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The mosquitoes were formidable enough to deteat the 
Ar C rps. A captain, up to give our station the once- 
over tor use as a temporary landing held, did not tarry 
long. One bout with these winged furies and he con 
fessed himself routed. He turned 1 1 adverse report 

Betore the flier made his retreat we ap rae him to 
Scotty Kay, famed the length and breadth of the Yukon 
as a king among poker players. Planes were new to the 
old sourdough and he was quite stirred. On the return 
trip the squadron flew low over Scotty's hotel, dip ped in 
salute, and dropped a note. The old settler was pleased 
asa sc hoolboy . 


But with all its bitterness, Alaska offers beauty that is 
breath-taking. From the top ot a rise one looks down on 
diamond- bright snowhel 1s that stretch away to lost hort 
zons. Sunlight slanting through ice-sheeted evergreens 
has to be seen to be believed. pny northern lights are 
weird and awe- inspiring. They e best seen by moon- 
light when their streamers ride across the nightin brilliant 
and blinding color. No one can look on this play of 
unearthly fire without an emotion compounded ot tear 


and wonder. 


Alaska ts a 


hospitable country, 


Love it or hate it; call it what vou will: 


wonderful land a rich country, 


and withal, Poised, as it is, on 


a topsy-turvy country. 
the flank of the world, who knows the size of the Ameri 


can garrison it may some dav harbor? You may sec 


Alaska yet! 





Government transportation at Fort Gibbon 














The Will of the Leader—Part I 





By Major Ricuarp G. Tinpatt, /nfantry 


HEN the Chief of 
the Great General 
Staff awoke on Sep- 
tember 1, 1914, he might well 


Every important decision 
was a leap in the dark. 


urgently desired. An enemy 
alry division is in position west of 
Chateau-Porcien. 


It was “‘shift left” again, 





view the future with conf- 
dence. As the date of the German national festival ap- 
proached—-the forty-fourth anniversary of the surrender 
of Napoleon III at Sedan—German armies, again under 
the guidance of a von Moltke, were once more sweeping 
on to victory over their hereditary enemy. Victorious in 
the first great clash, they were now approaching the heart 
of France. 

The enemy's left was separated from his central group- 
ing and was retreating by forced marches to avoid de- 
struction. On the other hand, the French central group 
seemed to be making a desperate effort to retrieve the 
situation by a general counter-offensive. 

So much the better! The German Fourth and Fifth 
Armies would meet the French frontally while the new 
direction given to von Hausen’s Third Army would auto- 
matically result in an envelopment of the left flank of 
the French central grouping. Things seemed to be mov- 
ing rapidly to a successful climax. 

However, the situation soon lost some of its rosy aspect. 
Almost before Moltke had entered the little red-brick 
school on the anniversary of the Battle of Sedan, von 
Tappen thrust a message ‘from Hausen before him. The 
Third Army reported that on the evening of August 31 
it had run into a strong enemy occupying an organized 
position behind the Aisne. The Third Army felt it could 
not launch an attack against this position before Septem- 
ber 2. 

Thus the hope of enveloping the enemy’s central mass 
with Hausen’s army went glimmering. But still worse, 
this left the Fourth and Fifth Armies to work out their 
own salvation unassisted. The Fifth Army was in an 
awkward position and the Fourth was seriously weakened 
by the heavy losses it had sustained in forcing the line of 
the Meuse. OHL saw no choice. The Third Army must 
help at once—at any cost. Out went the following radio: 


Immediate continuation of a resistless attack toward the 
southeast by the Third Army is absolutely indicated, since 
on this the success of the day depends. 


But to OHL even this seemed insufficient, since Hausen 
could not envelop the French whose forces extended 
farther west than had been thought. How about von 
Biilow's Second Army? It had only a beaten enemy be- 
fore it. Couldn’t this army spare troops to make the en- 
velopment? There was an idea and so, at 11:55 A.M., 
this radiogram went to Biilow: 

Third, Fourth and Fifth Armies engaged in a hard battle 


against a superior enemy. Right flank Third Army at 
Chateau-Porcien on the Aisne. Advance of the left wing in 
this direction, and if possible, intervention with cavalry today 


The left wing of the Second 
Army would now move to the southeast. The message 
which ordered this “‘shift left” had been doctored quite a 
bit. Presumably, Tappen thought that hard-headed old 
Biilow might not cooperate unless he believed matters 
were serious. 

Having thus dealt quickly, vigorously, and —- 
imaginatively with the situation, it now occurred 
OHL that it might be a good idea to find out just iia 
the situation of its center armies really was. About noon 
out went radios to the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Armies, 
asking for the locations of their corps, their wings, and 
their front lines, and for the day’s objectives of the vari- 
ous corps. 

Hausen’s reply at 2:30 p.m. delighted OHL. In ac- 
cordance with its orders, the Third Army had been about 
to attack when aviators reported the enemy retiring to 
the southwest. The Third Army would launch an ener- 
getic pursuit—to the south, since OHL wished it that 
way. (Map 1.) 

OHL certainly saw no reason to object. Neither did it 
feel called upon to countermand its recent order to Biilow. 
Hausen was notifying Biilow of the new situation and 
Biilow would issue his own counter-orders. 


Soon afterward an intercepted radio from the Fourth 
to the Fifth Army stated that the former was attacking, 
and added that according to prisoners’ statements, dissolu- 
tion was beginning in the French forces. Throughout 
the rest of the afternoon, one victory-message followed 
another. The enemy was now in retreat before the Fourth 
Army. Soon the Fifth Army reported that it was “pro- 
gressing victoriously all along the front.” Its center had 
crossed the Meuse! At 7:25 P.M. the Fourth Army asked 
for instructions. 


Moltke, Tappen, and Hentsch briefly estimated the 
situation. The French central armies were fleeing and 
beginning to break up. This success must be exploited; 
therefore, the direction of pursuit prescribed on August 
27 must be altered. Pursuit to the south was now indi- 
cated. The Third Army was moving south already. The 
Fifth Army could not turn south yet. What should the 


Fourth Army do? 
The experience of the day had cured OHL of that 


masterful feeling. Just now it was through doing any 
coordinating. The Fourth Army, in accordance with the 

rinciple that the buck 1s passed down, never up, received 
the following order: 


Exploit success in cooperation with Third and Fifth 
Armies. 
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The Fifth Army reported soon afterward that there was 
danger of interference between the left wing of the 
Fourth Army which was to march south, and the right 
wing of the Fifth Army. The Fifth Army was still ma- 
neuvering under the directive of August 27 and therefore 
march southwest. 

OHL felt that the important thing at this time was to 
reap the reward of victory; it would regulate boundary 
details later. Therefore, it disregarded the Fifth Army's 
dilemma and, at 10:30 P.M., dispatched the following 
radio to the Third and Fourth Armies: 

West and east of the Argonne Forest, French bivouacs over 

a large area. Columns of vehicles marching toward the south 

west. Enemy attempt to retreat to southwest probable. Early 


energetic advance of Third and Fourth Armies to the south 
may bring great success. 


As a result of the rapidly changing situation in the 
center, the affairs of the left wing received comparatively 
little attention. Early in the day OHL had learned 
the outcome of the Bauer- Rupprecht-Xylander- Tappen- 
Moltke episode. The Sixth Army reported that the pre- 
scribed attack across the Moselle could not be launched 
before September 2; furthermore, it would attack N ancy 
at the same time —— OHL’s objections. The artillery 
deploy ment, made accordance with Major Bauer's 
plan, could not be modified conveniently so the Sixth 
Army would have to go ahead with the Nancy attack. 

To OHL this ‘adicoued that the Sixth Army’s previous 
objections to the Moselle 
well-founded. 


attack could not have been 
A few days ago the Sixth Army had seen 
no chance of success in the “Moselle attack—it had in- 
sisted 1t was too weak. Now it was willing to tackle both 
the Moselle crossing and the formidable Nancy position 
at the same time. Despite this change of heart, Moltke 
was somewhat dissatisfied this evening with the Sixth 
Army and its desire for methodical plodding. Its view- 

point always seemed to differ radically from that of OHL. 

From Luxemburg to Dieuze, Sixth Army he adquarters, 
is less than 100 e Any Two hours at best separated 
Moltke from Rupprecht and Krafft von Dellmensingen 

if Moltke felt in the mood for auto riding. He did 
plan to take an auto ride the next day——he would drive 
to Longwy and examine the ruins of the little French 
fortress and admire the effects of the German heavy 
artillery. 

As to the situation of the right wing, OHL was in the 
dark. Since early morning Cologne had been having 
trouble reaching the First and Seceid Armies. The pow- 
erful Metz post would soon take this over but the neces- 
sary arrangements had not yet been completed. Any- 
how, OHL had become accustomed to waiting for re- 
ports from Biilow and Kluck. The situation was ‘vicually 
normal. In any case the success in the center was the 
outstanding factor. That night Moltke wrote again to 
the Countess Elsa: 

Today on the anniversary (Sc hlachttage ) of Sedan, we have 


again scored a great success against the French. 
* * * 


This great success was the victory of a dream -an 








LEADER — Part I 


hallucination brought about by misinterpretation of over- 


enthusiastic re ports. Far from secking a decision with their 
central armies, the French had even countermanded a 
counter-attz ack by which they had once hoped to delay the 
German advance, and had withdrawn without highting. 

Preconceived ideas die hard—particularly in the minds 
of exponents of that intelligence system known as the 
method of intentions. Moltke was the nephew of the 
leading exponent of that system which, by interpreting 
the known and, by surmise the unknown, seeks to read 
the mind of the opposing commander and ascertain his 
intention." 

Thus, a captured French order and one or two ex- 
travagant phrases sufficed to rivet Moltke’s attention on 
his consedl armies to the detriment of his nght wing. It 
seems improbable that he fully realized the density of the 
concentration he ordered for his imaginary battle as the 
German central armies ap proached the Meuse Argonne 
region where American torces were to fight tour years 


later. Some and 2 Cay alry divisions were 


18 intantry 
jammed into the difficult region between Attigny on the 
Aisne and the Meuse a little north of V erdun 


meters of hills, woods, and bad roads. 


se kilo 
American ofhicers 
will remember acutely the inadequate communications 1n 
this re gion. 

Me awhile, on the German nght, nine corps, without 
depth and with no reserves behind them, were scattered 
over 100 kilometers. Moreover, the First Army on the 
marching flank was as ignorant of the general situation 
as OHL was of the First Army’s situation. Let us quote 
General Fuller of the British Army: 

If intercommunication between events in front and ideas 
behind is not maintained, then two battles will be fought 

a mythical headquarters battle and an actual front line one, 

in which case the real enemy 1s to be found in our own head 

quarters 

The mythical battle had been fought. 
was yet to come. 


The real battle 


SEPTEMBER 2 
On the morning of September 2, Moltke still had 
precious little news from his right flank. Not a word had 
been received from Biilow since his report of August 31. 
A delayed report from Kluck arrived, but it contained 
nothing not already known. 

According to an intercepted radio, Hausen’s Third 
Army was adv ancing rapidly and the enemy to its front 
was in flight. The Fourth and Fifth Armies reported 
that they would continue the pursuit. The reupon, OHL 
at last found time to settle the question of boundaries 
for the central armies. These were so set as to cause these 
armies to continue on to the south. 

Finally, at g:50 a.M., Bulow reported that he had cap- 
tured La Fere and expected to reach the Aisne by the 
night of September 2. OHL was quite pleased by the 
location of his objectives for it appeared that Bulow had 

1The other intelligence svstem—the method of capabilities—holds that 


the enemy commander may endeavor to deceive, or may change his original 
intention, and therefore that information bearing solely on the hostile 


commander's intention is insufficient. This method concentrates on estab 
physical ability to adopt various lines of 
until it appears that 


lishing accurately the enemys 
action. It does not discard any enemy line of actior 
the enemy is physically unable to adopt it 
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Map 1 —It was time to make a decision—information or no information. 


resumed his march to the south. The order of the day 
before, directing him to swing to the southeast to help 
Hausen had done no harm. He had evidently corrected 
his march direction very promptly when Hausen notified 
him of the changed situation.” 

Shortly before 10:00 A.M. Krafft von Dellmensingen, 
Chief of Staff, and Major von Mertz, G-3, of the Srxth 
Army, arrived at OHL. If Moltke would not go to the 
Sixth Army, the Sixth Army felt it essential to go to 
Moltke. Things must be straightened out. Major von 
Mertz, who feared that recent misunderstandings were 
the prelude to disaster, had insisted on a personal inter- 
view. 

Colonel Tappen saw these two officers first and painted 
a glowing picture of the general situation. Krafft aggres- 
sively insisted that the Sixth and Seventh Armies had 
pulled their weight and estimated that they had continu- 
ously occupied the equivalent of eleven French corps. 
Hentsch, questioned as to these figures, was even more 
enthusiastic. He thought there were thirteen and a half 
corps still in Lorraine. 

Krafft then discussed the present mission of the Lor- 
raine forces—to hold in place an equal number of the 
enemy. He said this could not be done. The French 
were backed u against their fortresses, which, together 
with the river here offered defenses that could easily be 
held by inferior forces. Even a vigorous attack could not 


fix forces equal to the Sixth and Seventh Armies. Con- 


*This complacency was scarcely justified. Hausen'’s message had been 
delayed several hours, so the failure of OHL to promptly countermand its 
own order resulted in much useless marching by two of Biilow’s corps. 
Von Kiih! lays part of the blame for the escape of the French Fifth Army 
to this movement. 


ee ee ee eeeremes -2- se 


sequently the French could not be prevented from pull- 
ing forces out of Lorraine for employment elsewhere. 
Tappen admitted all this. 

Krafft then discussed the plan to withdraw the Sixth 
Army and use a portion of the troops to help the Fifth, 
as Tappen’ s directive, dictated to Major Xylander, had 
suggested. Krafft rejected this because of the bad moral 
effect of a withdrawal, and because of the slowness with 
which such a movement must be executed. The heavy 
artillery, just deployed, would have to be withdrawn, 
and since it did not have teams, this would be a slow 
business. Moreover, large quantities of munitions had 
been brought to the front in preparation for an attack. 
This, too, would have to be evacuated. And finally, 
since the armies west of the Meuse were pursuing, could 
the Sixth Army arrive in time? Tappen admitted that 
Krafft’s views were well founded. 

Krafft then explained why the main attack had to be 
against Nancy, and not between Toul and Epinal as 
OHL desired. The effort must be made against Nancy 
because OHL wanted an attack launched as soon as 
possible, and it was possible only to engage the heavy 
artillery quickly i in the vicinity of Nancy. Tappen con- 
curred. 

Krafft promised to launch the big attack on September 

He showed the many things that had to be done and 
Tinbes recognized that the Sixth Army had been right 
not to make a premature uncoordinated rush against the 
formidable French positions. Krafft promised that the 
Sixth Army would follow up vigorously if the enemy 
retired. 
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About the time agreement had been reached on all 
points, Moltke entered the office. Things were explained 
to him and he approved the plans of the Sixth Army. To 
make things unanimous, Stein came in, 
agreed. In parting Moltke said, 
your attacks well with artillery.” 

Thus, in the interview with the aggressive Krafft, 
OHL completely reversed its previous stand, and let the 
attack between Toul and Epinal, which it had previously 
considered as essential, be relegated to a back seat. 

The brain child of Major Bauer, which OHL at first 
had violently disowned, had been adopted into the fam- 
ily. The unauthorized mouthings of a junior staff officer 
had changed the strategical plans of two armies. 

But OHL was now too involved to consider this. Late 
in the afternoon an intercepted radio from Biilow to 
Kluck, showed that the enemy was retreating behind 
the Marne and that the Second Army expected to reach 
this river on September 3. But there was still no news 
from Kluck and this was disquieting. It was now forty- 
eight hours since his situation had been known. Mote- 
over, the exact situation of the Third and Fourth Armies 
was not known at 8:00 P.M. 

In almost total ignorance of the situation, Moltke now 
made one of the most important decisions of the Marne 
campaign. 

Two days had gone by since the pursuit on the right 
wing had swung to the south. Therefore it was time to 
make a decision, information or no information. The 
armies must know whether they should continue to move 
south or return to the ideas of the directive of August 
27. Unless this matter were clarified, misunderstandings 
would follow. 

From captured documents Hentsch had drawn up a 
table showing the French order of battle. Most of the 
French regular corps had been identified; of the reserve 
formations, only six divisions had not been definitely 
spotted. Unfortunately, the missing information was the 
most vital. What forces did the French have available 


in the Paris region? Were other troops being moved 
there? 


and he too 
“Be sure and prepare 


Without this vital information, and without adequate 
intelligence of his own troops, Moltke was forced to base 
his decusien on the quicksands of assumption. He knew 
the entrenched camp of Paris had to be considered— 
French forces might be concentrating there secretly. In 
fact, rumor indicated as much. Since French troops had 
already been shifted from Alsace to Amiens, other troops 
might equally well be shifted from Alsace to Paris. 

And speaking of Amiens, what had become of the 
French force that had been defeated near that city and 
vanished behind the Avre? In the absence of actual in- 
formation Moltke assumed that this force did not “‘re- 
quire much strategical consideration.” He dismissed the 
British in like manner. The thing to do now, he con- 
cluded, was to strike the mass of ‘the French. The left 
flank of this mass was the French Fifth Army. This 
army was overlapped by the German right flank and was 
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retiring southward to the east of Paris. It must be en- 
veloped and driven to the southeast. 

Thus, the original idea of envelopment came back 
again in an attenuated form. Moltke, however, was not 
prepared to dispense with flank protection from the dan- 
gerous direction of Paris, now that it seemed that the 
Germans, too, must pass east of that city. Therefore, the 
First Army, echeloned behind the Second Army, would 
protect the right Hank. The Second Army, instead of 
the First, would make the envelopment. 

At g:20 P.M. Moltke signed the following 
Kluck and Bulow: 

The intention of OHL is to throw the French back to the 
southeast, cutting them off from Paris. The First Army will 
follow the Second in echleon and will protect the nght flank 
of the armies. 


re idio for 


As luck would have it, no sooner had this somewhat 
carelessly worded radio been sent than news of the night 
wing began to arrive. Hausen reported enemy forces 
entraiming at several railway stations in front of the Third 
Army. Several long trains had been seen moving to the 
southwest. Thus, OHL received the first unmistakable 
warning that German pressure was not strong enough to 
prevent the French from re grouping their forces by means 
of rail movements. Regardless of a growing fear for the 
safety of their night flank, Moltke and Hentsch did not 
consider it necessary to pass this information on to Kluck 
and Bilow. 
OHL’s forte. 
Shortly before midnight OHL received a radio from 
Kluck dated 5:00 P.M. , September 1. He reported that 
he had failed to ull the flank of the French Fifth 
Army, and, by implication, asked for instructions. OHL 
saw no reason to send further orders; it was assumed that 
the radio it had just dispatched would be sufficient. 
Kluck’s radio had taken some thirty-one hours to reach 
Luxemburg. 


The dissemination of information was not 


‘OHL’s information was no longer forty- 
eight hours old; it was only thirty-one hours old. Things 
were looking up. 


SEPTEMBER 3 


A vigorous pursuit by Biilow’s Second Army was now 
of supreme importance. Moltke still hoped for great 
It was also essential that the center 
and left exert enough pressure t 


results from Bulow. 
» prevent the Frenc h 
from maneuvering. This was te viewpoint of OHL as 
reports of the day before began to come 1n. 

The Fourth Army re ported that it had made progress. 
Hausen had been engaged and had captured prisoners 
from four French corps. Biilow reported that he had 
pursued beyond the Aisne in constant contact with the 
enemy and that on September 3 he would pursue toward 
the Marne. 

A report from Kluck 

said there were three E nglish divisions in his front be- 
tween the Oise and the Ourcq and that he would attack 
them on September 2d. After throwing them back, he 
would hold himself in readiness for further orders. OHL 


thirty-six hours old this time 
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did not feel bound to answer this second request for in- 
structions. It felt that the radio sent the evening before 
would be sufhicient. 

A series of radios now came in. These indicated that 
the enemy was retreating in orderly fashion before the 
left of the Fourth Army and the right of the Fifth. The 
Fourth Army confirmed hostile entrainments in the 
region north of Chalons and reported intense activity on 
certain railway lines in its front. Bivouacs seen the day 
before had disappeared. OHL realized that the French 
had escaped the pressure of the Fourth Army and were 
moving troops away from its front. But where? For 
what purpose? OHL wondered—but took no steps to 
insure continuity of investigation. 

In the afternoon, a radio from Kluck (written on the 
evening of September 2) stated that his cavalry and ad- 

vance guards had failed to pin down the English. One 
of his corps on the right had thrown back a French di- 
vision pa ge English cavalry division near Senlis. The 
bulk of the English were retiring in the region of Meaux 
and strong French forces were retiring by way of ae 
Thierry. Kluck had sent his left corps, the IX, 
strike the flank of these French forces. Two corps were 
facing Paris, covering the movement, and two were eche- 
loned to the right of the IX. The Marne was clear of the 
enemy to the west of Chateau-Thierry. Kluck added 
that any attempt by the First Army to cross the Marne 
on September 3 would have doubtful results. 

OHL was not worried. This radio had been sent be- 
fore Kluck had gotten his new orders. Moreover, his 
views seemed generally in accord with those of OHL. 
It could do no harm to Kluck’s left to codperate tempo- 
rarily with Biilow’s pursuit, since Kluck himself was 
limiting that pursuit to the Marne, and was keeping an 
eye on Paris. 

Consequently Kluck got no new orders. Nor did he 
get any new information as to French entrainments in 
front of other armies. He was not even asked to identify 
the French division he had thrown back near Senlis. As 
a result, German Intelligence failed to learn that the force 
which had vanished behind the Avre, supposedly in dis- 
solution, had reappeared in the Paris region. Therefore 
it underestimated the danger. To quote the British Gen- 
eral Spears: 

Once again their Intelligence Service was showing itself 
inadequate, badly organized, and incapable of deducing con- 
clusions from ascertained facts. 

At about 7:00 p.m. OHL received a radio from Biilow 
dated 5:30 P.M.: 

The Second Army following close on the enemy's heels, 
pursued until across the Marne. Even south of the Marne 
the enemy is retreating in complete dissolution. The Marne 


bridges are partly destroyed. Are there any orders for the 
Second Army? 


OHL promptly replied: 

Your actions approved. The south bank of the Marne 
should be won. 
The Crown Prince reported that his Fifth Army had 


captured a strongly fortified position near Montfaucon 


January-Februa. 


and that the enemy was retiring. He stated that he | 
tended to rest his army the next day. 

OHL bounded into action. What could the Crov 
Prince’s chief of staff be thinking of? This was no time 
to rest. The Fifth Army was told in unmistakable tern 
that it must advance on September 4; that any ha'c 
would seriously interfere with operations as a whole. 

Meanwhile, buried in a mass of long, private me:- 
sages and official telegrams of no importance, three sho: 
radiograms awaited their curn to be sent to Luxemburg. 
These were radios from Kluck which were to be sent to 
Metz, decoded and then passed on to OHL. They 
waited because the post of Metz was swamped. They 
were short and concise and important, but they did not 
get to Luxemburg that evening. 

Moltke went to the Hotel de Cologne without know- 
ing that Kluck’s First Army was plunging on across the 
Marne; that contrary to orders, it was ahead of the Sec- 
ond Army instead of being echeloned to its nght and 
rear; and that (perhaps because of faulty wording of 
OHL’s order) Kluck was not worrying much at this time 
about protecting the nght flank of the German armies 
from the direction of Paris. 


v 


_ 


SEPTEMBER 4 
Early on a fateful day, “rich in worries and disappoint- 


ments,” the first of Kluck’s radios got through. This 
message, dated 5:00 p.M., September 3, read: 
The First Army crossed the Marne today at Chateau 


Thierry and west thereof; partial indications of enemy dis 
solution. 


OHL could not understand why Kluck had failed to 
execute the order sent him. Although it was not clear 
whether all the First Army had gone south of the Marne, 
Moltke felt that Kluck had violated not only the letter, 
but the spirit of his orders. But in any event, a dangerous 
situation had arisen—in fact, the very one that Moltke 
had wished to avoid. 

OHL felt strongly about the matter, but it did noth- 
ing. It kept hoping for more news. Kluck would cer- 
tainly not go far south of the Marne. His chief of staff, 
von Kiihl, was one of the best, and there was no need to 
rush off a new set of instructions. Surely too, the First 
Army would order air reconnaissance of the Paris region. 
OHL did not need to remind Kluck to do that. 

Hausen announced the capture of Reims and stated 
that the Third Army expected to reach the Marne near 
Chilons. The Fourth Army reported progress. The of- 
fensive of the Sixth Army seemed to have started or to 
be about to start. The Seventh Army had launched its 
attack and was progressing slowly. General von Beseler, 
commanding the forces observing the Belgians in Ant- 
werp, complained that an English landing at Ostend had 
made his situation difficult. 

Moltke, in accordance with his previous desire to ob- 
tain a decision against the French central armies, ordered 
Duke Albrecht to push his Fourth Army toward the 
southeast. (Map 2.) 

About noon Hentsch reported to Moltke with a grave 
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face. A reliable secret agent reported that two French 
corps, the IX and XXI, were being taken away from the 
Nancy-Belfort front. This meant that the enemy was 
drawing troops not only from his center but from his 
right as well. Relying on the strength of the eastern 
fortress line, the French were moving large forces behind 
their front by rail. They must be reinforcing their left. 
The movements started September 2 in Champagne and 
would take several days. However, by September 8 they 
might well have several corps assembled near Paris. 

This news was a severe blow to Moltke. The thing 
which should have been prevented at all costs had hap- 
pened—the enemy in Lorraine and in the center had not 
been contained. He had freedom of action and the ability 
to maneuver. 

A radio from Biilow stated that the Second Army had 
crossed the Marne and gave the line it had reached. For 
some reason this army seemed to have side-slipped to the 
left. Since there was no word about the enemy, OHL 
surmised that the French Fifth Army had escaped and 
that Biilow was now incapable of driving it toward the 
southeast. 

Kluck’s second message came through about 7:00 P.M. 
It showed that he had left two corps north of the Marne 
to watch Paris. 
OHL. 

The big jolt came a few moments later when the last 
of the three messages arrived—Kluck’s report of the day 
before, sent at 10:30 P.M. It read: 

First Army has crossed the line of the Marne: La-Ferte 


This was something of a reassurance to 


sous-Jouarre — Chateau-Thierry with leading elements; the 


- The right wing would no longer have the principal role 


French are pivoting toward their left wing. English to the 
north of Coulommuiers. First Army will continue on the 4th, 
movement via Rebais— Montmirail. 


The worst had happened. Not only was the bulk of 
the First Army south of the Marne, but it was pushing 
onward even now. This report made no mention of any 
forces left north of the Marne and the ‘re was not the 
slightest allusion to Paris. 

OHL realized that things were now in a mess and that 
a big decision must be made quickly. Superficially, the 
situation seemed to consist of a joytul pursuit against a 
disorganized enemy, but recent rail movements point- 
ing tow ard a concentration 1 Paris, together with the 
haan weakness of rent ebas on the night flank, 
convinced OHL that things were not quite so simple. 
Groups of staff officers ¢ a Wer and discussed things 
in the little class-rooms by the light of flickering candles 
and dingy oil lamps. 

Guedes three schools of thought de veloped : to hale 
on the Marne, regroup forces and resume enveloping 
operations later; to face toward Paris with strong forces 
and smash the attempted counter-blow when it came; 
or, finally, to stake everything on operations in Lorraine. 
These three ideas were developed in conference between 
Moltke and his assistants. 

Moltke rejected the plan to halt and ¢ regroup forces. 
This would take time and Ge srmany needed a quick de- 
cision. There must be no halt in operations. The other 
two plans were discussed and the final solution was a 
compromise of sorts. 

The danger from Paris was recognized, but was not 
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yet considered imminent. There was still time to have the 
First Army face Paris, provided it could be stopped from 
going south. However, this army alone would be too 
weak to meet the threat. Biilow’s Second Army would 
have to help. It had a fleeing enemy in its front and 
therefore could maneuver. Moreover, there was no longer 
any hope of driving the French Fifth Army to the south- 
east. All things considered, this plan had no drawbacks. 
True, the night wing would no longer have the principal 
role; it would be reduced to protecting a flank, but that 


could not be helped. 


The hope for a decision now rested on the ability of 
the Third, Fourth and Fifth Armies, assisted by the at- 
tack from Lorraine, to rapidly crush the enemy’s central 
mass. The Fourth and Fifth would attack to the south- 
east and the Sixth and Seventh to the west. The Third, 
continuing to the south, would be able to reinforce either 
the offensive or defensive forces. 


The Third Army got its orders promptly. The Fourth 
and Fifth were notified in good time of their new mis- 
sions—'‘to open the crossings of the Moselle to the Sixth 
and Seventh Armies by a rapid advance to the south- 
east.” Biilow received the following radio at 10:45 P.M.: 

First and Second Armies will remain facing the east front 
of Paris. First Army between the Oise and the Marne, hold- 
ing the crossings of the Marne west of Chateau-Thierry; 

Second Army between the Marne and the Seine, holding 

crossings of the Seine between Nogent and Méry, inclusive. 

Third Army will march on Troyes. 

This message was also sent to Kluck, but it did not 
reach the First Army until 6:40 A.M., eleven hours after 
it was signed by Moltke. Indeed, OHL failed to do itself 
very proud, either in transmitting or in composing mes- 
sages. The words “remain facing Paris” were hardly 
suitable when OHL knew Kluck was already south of 
the Marne. These words might give Kluck the i impres- 
sion that OHL had no idea what was going on. 

Some of the staff officers at OHL had their doubts as 
to whether the new decision was justified. This may ex- 
plain why the staff work seems to have suffered on this 
evening. 

In any case, when Hausen indicated that he was going 
to give his army a day of rest, OHL did not react as it 
had in the case of the Fifth Army. Perhaps Moltke felt 
that when the Third Army got the radio he had just 
sent, ordering it to march on Troyes, that Hausen would 
change his mind about resting. However that may be, 


OHL did nothing. 


* * * * 


Miles away, in French General Headquarters another 
commander in chief had also made a grave decision that 
evening. But there was this difference: unlike Moltke, 
General Joffre knew what he was doing. He had re- 
grouped his forces with their center of gravity in the 
west; he had filled up the French ranks with replace- 
ments; he had weeded out incompetent commanders. 
Now, well-informed as to the movements of the German 
right wing, he knew that the French armies would go 
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into battle under extremely favorable strategical 
ditions. In particular, the Allied left would have a 1 
merical superiority of ne arly two to one over the Germ. 
right. 

Barring miracles, the Germans had lost the Battle 
the Marne two days before it started. 


SEPTEMBER 5 


On the morning of September 5th the decision of 
OHL was somewhat further developed in a general <ii- 
rective for the armies. While staff officers were drafting 
this, a radio from Kluck arrived, dated 10:30 P.M., Sep- 
tember 4th, and therefore relatively recent. Kluck had 
thrown the French back on Montmirail with his left. 
Four corps were to push on southward on September 5th, 
pursuing the retreating enemy, who would be attacked 
wherever met. The IV Reserve Corps and a cavalry di- 
vision had been left north of the Marne. 

Gott im Himmel! Would the First Army never stop 
going south? Kluck might consider one weak corps 
enough to face Paris north of the Marne, but OHL 
wanted the entire First Army there. Kluck seemed blind 
to the danger from Paris. 

As usual, OHL debated but took no action. It con- 
tinued to wait for another report to clear up the situation. 
Moreover, it took no action on a message from Hausen, 
which had certainly been sent after receipt of last night's 
radio, repeating that his army would have a rest day on 
September 5th. 

OHL waited, but the clock didn’t. One by one the 
hours crept by, each burdened with the destiny of na- 
tions. At g:00 A.M. the new directive was presented to 


Moltke: 


The enemy has evaded the enveloping attack of the First 
and Second Armies and a part of his co has joined up with 
those about Paris. From reports and other information, it 
appears that the enemy is moving troops westward from the 
front: Toul—Belfort (Alsace-Lorraine) and is also taking 
them from the fronts of the Third, Fourth and Fifth Armies 
The attempt to force the whole French Army back in a south- 
easterly direction toward the Swiss frontier is thus rendered 
impracticable. It is far more probable that the enemy is 
bringing up new formations and concentrating superior forces 
in the neighborhood of Paris, to protect the capital and 
threaten the flank of the German Army. 

The First and Second Armies must therefore remain facing 
the east front of Paris. Their task is to act against any opera- 
tions of the enemy from the neighborhood of Paris and to 
give each other mutual support to this end. 

The Fourth and Fifth Armies are still operating against 
superior forces. They must maintain constant pressure to 
drive them southeastward, and by this means open a passage 
for the Sixth Army over the Moselle between Toul and 
Epinal. It cannot yet be foreseen whether, by coéperating 
with the Sixth and Seventh Armies, they will then succeed 
in driving any considerable part of the enemy’s forces toward 
Swiss territory. 

The Sixth and Seventh Armies will continue to hold 
the enemy in position on their front, but will take the 
offensive as soon as possible against the line of the Moselle 
between Toul and Epinal, securing their flanks against these 
fortresses. * * * 


The Third Army * * * 
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This document, though little more than a confirmation 
of the radio messages sent the evening before, is never- 
theless of considerable psychological interest. Inconsist- 
ency 1s its outstanding characteristic—inconsistency both 
with itself and with the fundamentals of German tactical 
and strategical doctrine. 

On the one hand it confesses the failure to obtain a 
decision, and on the other the breakdown of the plan for 
the sake of which Germany had made enemies of Britain 
and Belgium. It suggests that the initiative on the west 
flank is about to pass to the enemy. It paints a somber 
picture of the situation of the Fourth and Fifth Armies, 
‘superior forces.” 

Under these conditions one might logically expect that 
a complete regrouping of the German forces would be 
ordered, prior to any renewal or continuation of the of- 
fensive. But instead, the order provides for frontal attack 
by two armies against “superior forces’ and by two 
others against the fortified line of the Moselle. And to 
make the inconsistency complete, it then proceeds to 


opposed by ° 


cast doubt on the success of the operations it has just 
finished presc ribing. 

The issue of this order, the drafting of which had ap- 
parently taken twelve hours, marked the last of the suc- 
cessive retouches by which Moltke transformed Schlief- 
fen’s wide envelopment into a frontal attack, delivered 
under particularly adverse conditions. 

The danger from Paris was now becoming more pro- 
nounced. That morning Hentsch told Moltke that secret 
service agents reported strong French forces being moved 
there. 

Almost simultaneously the real miracle of the Marne 
occurred. A radio from Kluck reached OHL within two 
hours after the time it had been signed. It showed that 
the First Army was still marching south on September 
sth and, moreover, that Kluck did not intend to obey the 
order sent him the evening before. 

The radio showed that Kluck did not understand why 
OHL wanted to stop his advance to the south. He did 
not seem to recognize the danger from Paris, or even 
realize that strong French forces were assembling there. 
(OHL had not informed him and he does not appear to 
have bothered much about reconnoitering that region 
himself.) He apparently believed that OHL had ordered 
him to face Paris merely for the purpose of beginning its 
investment. Therefore, he proposed to continue the pur- 
suit to the Seine. After that he would return north of the 
Marne and face Paris. Kluck said he considered it danger- 
ous to cease pressure on the enemy on the south, and 
thus allow him freedom of action. 

Kluck’s appreciation of the situation and OHL’s were 
as far as apart as the poles. Confronted by this unmis- 
takable fact, Moltke finally took action. OHL would 
send a liaison officer to Kluck; this officer would take a 
copy of the new directive with him and explain the situ- 
ation. Hentsch would be a good man—he knew von 
Kuhl, Kluck’s chief of staff, and could explain the enemy 


situation and the very real danger from Paris. Radio mes- 
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sages seemed ineffectual; perhaps a staff officer might 
be able to induce Kluck to act in accord ance with the 
will of OHL. 

Before leaving Luxemburg, Hentsch took occasion to 
emphasize another danger that threatened the German 
Army. English forces were concentrating in Belgium and 
the north of France, and growing stronger and stronger. 
One report had it that 80,000 Russians lod disembarked 
at Ostend. Acting from Belgian ports and from the Lille 
region, where reports also said enemy forces were concen- 
trating, the enemy might march on Antwerp or cut the 
communications of the whole German night wing. These 
reports mz ide a deep impression on the Chief of Staff. 

Moltke’s attention became particularly riveted on the 
region of Lille (in the north of France, not far from the 
Belgian frontier), where an agglomeration of industrial 
cities and mining communities with a population of 
nearly a million, could conceal several corps. Placing his 
finger on the red spot which marked the location of L ille 
on the situation map, Moltke said to Tappen, ‘Here is 
the danger; the danger 1S here.’ 

To guard against this danger, Moltke immediately de- 
cided to tz ike two corps from ‘the left wing and se nd them 
to Belgium. Even at this late date, anything remotely re- 
sembling the reinforcement of the mght wing was de- 
sirable. However, Moltke seemed consistently destined 
to weaken his main effort. Here, at the very moment 
when he was avowedly seeking the decision of the war 
with his center and left, he proposed the withdrawal of 
two corps from the left wing. But he met a snag. 

The Seventh Army promised to give up a corps but the 
stubborn chief of staff of the Sixth Army protested that 
he was making an important attack and could surrender 
no forces. Although Moltke had grown somewhat ac- 
customed to o ling to the Sixth j ay he 
this occasion, 


: decided, on 
y place the matter before his Imperial 
Master for a Para The Kaiser, who had just returned 
from a visit to the Sixch Army, decided that this army 
could spare no troops at present. Later, perhaps, but not 
now. 

Meanwhile, Biilow had sent OHL an unsolicited but 
gt atefully received estimate of the situation, He believed 
the enemy to be concentrating near Parts in order to ob 
tain a decision by a blow against the right flank of the 
German armies. He reported important rail movements 
toward the west in front of his army which, incidentally, 
was continuing its advance. This message emphasized 
the divergent VICWSs of the commande "Ts of the two right- 
flank armies and foreshadowed : 1 complete lack of co- 
operation. Kluck was not only out of step with OHL, 
but with Bulow as well. The situation obviously C alled 
for Moltke to go to the front and do some first-class co 
ordinating. 

The question of moving OHL forward behind the 
right flank appears to have been revived at this time. The 
Kaiser had expressed this wish several times and most of 
the staff agreed that it would be a good thing to locate 
OHL at Méziéres, for example. 


The German official 














history explains that the general * ‘ponderosity”’ of OHL 
prevented the move being made at this time. Talk of es- 
tablishing a small advanced command post ended only 
in talk. 

Meanwhile, the Fourth and Fifth Armies reported a 
continuation of the advance. Late in the evening nothing 
had been heard from Hentsch, but a radio had come in 
from Kluck. He asked for information of the movements 
of the other armies and said that without this information 
he would be unable to make the proper decisions. He also 
asked to have his right wing reinforced and explained 
his reasons for pushing on toward the Seine. Finally, he 
pointed out that the fundamental scheme of OHL- 
pushing the French toward the southeast—could be 
realized only if the First Army preceded the Second 
Army, inste: ad of being echeloned behind it. 

Well, Hentsch must have reached the dynamic Kluck 
by this me and clarified OHL’s views. For some reason 
a wave of optimism again flooded OHL. Everything 
would turn out all right. 

However, the Minister of War, General von Falken- 
hayn, was far from sharing this pleasant view. For sev- 
eral days he had held the opinion that the French were 
retiring according to plan and in good order. He insisted 
that they had never been beaten decisively. If so, where 
were all the prisoners and the trophies? But, then, 
Falkenhayn had been to the front, at least as far as army 
headquarters. 


SEPTEMBER 6 


Morning brought great news to OHL. A radio from 
Kluck, sent about midnight, announced that the First 
Army would at last begin its movement back to the 
north of the Marne to face Paris. It would pivot on its 
left, to the rear. There was no mention of the enemy. 

Favorable information also arrived from Belgium. The 
danger there had been overestimated. The Ostend enemy 
had reémbarked and there were no new landings. Ali 
through the morning pleasant news arrived. 


But shortly after noon tension began to grow. First, an 
intercepted radio from one cavalry division to another 
(both belonging to the Second Army) stated that “‘a 
great battle had started on the front of the IX and III 
Corps” (two left mh of the Firsts Army). The III 
Corps was asking for help. 

There was still no news from Hentsch and OHL did 
not understand what the radio could mean. The Second 
Army had reported no battle and it was in touch with 
the First. 

The slow, anxious hours of the afternoon passed. Then, 
about 5:00 P.M. a telephone call from the Fourth Army 
announced that it was attacking all along its front and 
that the Fifth Army was doing the same thing. An 
enemy column coming from the south was reported mov- 
ing on Vitry. The enemy must have turned around. The 
Fourth Army reported that one of its corps believed it 
was being des rately counter-attacked by enemy troops 
at the end of their strength——so exhausted that they 
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could no longer retreat. The message added that the sir 
ation of the Fourth Army was good. 

About 7:00 P.M. an intercepted radio from Bulow 
Hausen stated that fractions of the First and Secor 
Armies were engaged 1 in a stubborn battle on the Mor) 
River (south of the Marne). The help of the Thir4 
Army was requested. It was unfortunate that Hausen h: 
taken a rest day while the other armies advanced. That 
had left a big gap in the front. The gap could be directly 
attributed to OHL’s negligence, but there was no use 
crying over spilt milk. Besides, OHL was rather used to 
Bulow’s calls for help. 

Nevertheless, the First, Second, Fourth and Fifth 
Armies were obviously heavily engaged. What was the 
enemy trying to do? Biilow had not mentioned any at 
tack from the direction of Paris and the French could not 
have anything ready there yet. However, the liaison of 
ficer who had taken the new directive to Hausen, te- 
turned with the information that Hausen believed a great 
battle was starting. Moreover, railroad records captured 
at Chalons showed that the French had already moved 
their [V Corps from the region of the Argonne toward 
Paris. Moreover, the Fourth Army confirmed the fact 
that since August 28th there had been heavy French rail 
movements toward the left flank. 

A report from the Crown Prince, arriving soon after- 
ward, brought more perplexity. The Fifth Army had 
been attacked and had been engaged in stubborn. fight- 
ing all day. A blow from Verdun had been repulsed, 
but the army was in an awkward situation. 

The situation on the right remained obscure. Hentsch 
had now been gone thirty-six hours, and still there was no 
word from him. Tension and apprehension increased. 

At 8:00 P.M. an urgent telephone call came from the 
Fourth Army. Lieutenant Colonel von Werder, G-3 of 
that army, wanted to talk to Tappen or at least to some 
officer of the Operations Section. An important enemy 
order had been found on the battlefield near Vitry-le- 
Francois. Yes, an order from the commander of the 
French Fourth Army. It was dated g:00 A.M., September 
6th. It repeated an order of the day of General Joffre. 

The fateful words came in one by one over the tele- 
phone as the staff officer wrote slowly and carefully: 

At the moment of beginning a battle on which the fate of 
the nation depends, all concerned should realize that the 
time for looking to the rear has passed; all efforts should be 
directed re attacking and throwing back the enemy. 
Troops who are unable to advance ree Be must retain the 
conquered ground, cost what it may, and die rather than 
fall back. In the existing situation, no weakness will be 
tolerated. 

OHL at last understood. All the French armies had 
turned and were attacking and the final battle for a de- 
cision was now in progress. That was what had been go- 
ing on all day. But what of the counter-offensive from 
Paris? When would that be launched and with what 
forces? The little schoolrooms resounded with sharp dis- 
cussions. Opinions differed. To some officers, the German 
situation was none too favorable. Tappen, however, was 
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enthusiastic. He hailed the news with gladness, confident 
in the superior quality of German troops and tactics. 





said. “The 


force of German arms will prevail. We will curn on the 


‘The enemy is now pinned down,” he 








power, and elemental stre ngth will win the victory.” 
i 








OHL felt that there was nothing much it could do ex- 
cept transmit news of the French pt to all armies. 














it had just sent out a 
directive and it had no reserves. It did not take the trouble 
to issue any order of the day to German troops. It waited 


Ir saw no need to issue orders— 

















ind devoutly hoped that victory would crown the Ger- 





man arms. 

Late that night Hentsch returned. From him, more 
than twenty-four hours after it had happened, the Chief 
of Staff learned for the first time that the blow from Paris 
had also fallen. About noon on September 5th, von 
Gronau’s IV Reserve Corps, the only corps Kluck had 
left north of the Marne, had attacked superior French 


forces adv ancing from the direction of Paris. This corps 

















































































‘ had been Seoced to retire after dark in order to escape 
: envelopment by French reinforcements. Kluck was rush- 
| ing troops to the rescue. But Hentsch did not know what 
had happened on September 6th. He had left Kluck’s 
_ headquarters early. 
The one thing certain was this: The German right 
flank, the origin al enveloping flank, was now overlappe “d 
and being enveloped by a superior enemy. 
4 se. &-< 
Moltke, sitting in his office in the little red school 
h house amid the ruins of the Schlieffen Plan, was a pa- 
0 © thetic figure. His dreams of a great strategic victory, a 
C anna, were gone. Now, like his principal collaborator, 
r @ lappen, he was reduced to a hope—a hope that German 
f valor would compensate for the failure of German leader- 
e ship—that a “‘soldiers’ battle” would be won. 
y Little by little, the original scheme had faded, sub- 
merged by events or by the mistaken initiative of subordi- 
ie nates. Two weeks after Moltke had considered the war as 
or good as won, his dislocated right wing was being at- 
tacked in flank, his left was stopped before a fortified 
- front and all hope of victory was based in that frontal at- 
tack which Schlieffen had despised and which German 
of tactical thought condemned. 
Moreover, the condition of German troops at this time 
‘ shows the fragility of the foundation on which the hopes 
a for victory in a “soldiers’ battle’”’ were based. All units 
n @ had been nearly marched to death. Most were down to 
be half strength. The right was weak and over-extended; 
its communications were threatened and it was facing 
id greatly superior numbers. 
c- & Under these conditions, even Germany’s unequalled 
o- troops would do well to avert disaster. Their valor could 
m | not compensate for the cumulated blunders of OHL and 
at & the German commanders in the previous three weeks. 
is These mistakes stand clearly mo in the white light 
an of history. 





The enveloping mass had become too weak. Schlieffen 
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had visualized a strong rig gic wing, const antly reintorced, 
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continuing to make the main effort throughout. Instead, 
the nght wing, grew steadily weaker, 
and gradu ally "tose both its offensive mission and its ca 
pacity for offensive action. 
The maneuver lacked unity. 
armies linked together; 


the will of the leader: 


never reintorced, 


Schheften had visualized 
guiding right, and obedient to 
armies that ‘aioe! with the pre 
cision and regularity of battalions on the parade ground 
Instead, the united effort was changed by the unco 
ordinated impulses of various armies into divergent ef 
forts with dwindling forces. 


mand 


Better organization of com 
employment of the group-ot armies echelon 
would have helped to avoid this. 

dritted into a 
groove and the enveloping flank was itself enveloped 
Rapidity, the only essential quality of an envelopment 


The mancuver, initially wide enough, 


which the maneuver possessed throughout, was obtained 
at the price of marching the ¢ troops to death. While mo 
bility is greatly to be desired, it may prove an expensive 
asset if gained at the expense of power, cohesion and se 
curity. Mobility alone is not enough. 

Moltke’s assistants failed to vender him the 
which a leader has the right to expect of a staff. The 
failure to secure accurate and complete information of 


the enemy, 


service 


and the breakdown of signal communication 
cannot be charged solely against Moltke. 

Colonel Koeltz (F rench G-2 a th who has made 
a careful study of the Marne Campaign, insists that 
Hentsch as a G-2 was a mere recorder of information and 
intimates that any high-priced clerk would have done as 
well. Even allowing for 1 possible French bias, there 
seems much truth in ete he says. 

As a result of the failure of the Great General Staff to 
do its job, nearly every important decision was a leap in 
the dark. As Colonel Koeltz points out, the entire ma 
neuver was ‘conduc ted on unverified hypothe ses, or 


hunches, which IS as 4 


ood a way as another of losing a 
war. 

Molcke’s principal subordinates showed little appreci 
ation of team-work. The army commanders have been 
likened to an orchestra of master musicians each insisting 
on his own interpretation and ignoring the conductor 
Each played vigorously but the result was merely a wild 


assortment of discords and sour notes. 

As a leader, Moltke 
armies did as they 
quietly in a 


never enforced his will. The 
Far their chief sat 
little schoolhouse and hoped for the best 
He never initiated those steps which would have enabled 
him to exercise his influence. He did not go forward to 
see for himself and he refused to send anyone to see for 
him. The difficulties with signal communic ations were 


saw fit. away, 


details that could have been easily remedied. There were 


other radio sets in Germany; there were plenty of tele 
phone experts and operators; there was a French com 
mercial telephone system only partially Peder there 
were automobiles and staff officers and there were air 


planes. A forward information center could have been 








: 
: 
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established at the end of telephone communication and 
steadily pushed forward. Liaison officers could have o 
erated from this center. Many things could have been 
done and, undoubtedly, would have been done if im- 
pulse had come from above. 

In short, the maneuver was not conducted because 
Moltke lacked the will of the leader. But it was not 
only an individual who proved inadequate in the Marne 
Campaign. It was a system of command—a system of 
lax control and subordinates running wild. Before the 
war, German leadership placed the greatest emphasis on 
inculcating initiative in all ranks. In his last address to 
the students of the Kriegsakademie, the elder von Moltke 
stated: “The determining factor in war is the initiative of 
subordinate leaders.” 

Unless this initiative is appropriate and is exercised 
with judgment, it may be the determining factor—in 
favor of the other fellow. Mere quantity of initiative 
may mean nothing at all. 

During the Marne Campaign, German subordinate 
leaders exercised initiative aplenty, but much of it was 
detrimental to the success of German arms. One reason 
for this lies in the fact that subordinates made far-reach- 
ing decisions involving units other than their own; they 
did this when it was not necessary, and when it was en- 
tirely possible to obtain a decision from higher authority. 
Some never even bothered to report their actions for 
hours. They lacked that intellectual discipline which 
Foch considered so necessary. 

Another answer may be that in striving for initiative 
by subordinates, German tactical training overemphasized 
the initiative which takes action contrary to the mission. 
It is said that before the war, nearly every “approved 
solution” to German problems contained some infraction 
of the mission. Consequently, this came to be regarded 
as routine. In the Marne Campaign instructions from 
higher authority were disregarded at the slightest pre- 
text. OHL’s culpable laxity of control undoubtedly en- 
couraged this tendency. 

Today—just as in 1914—the German Army still 
places the highest emphasis on initiative. However, it 
trains its subordinates not only to exercise initiative, but 
under what conditions to exercise it. 

We, too, recognize the importance of initiative. But 
mere lip service is not enough and never will be enough. 
The amount of initiative officers display in war will 
probably be in direct proportion to the effort made to 
inculcate it in peace-time training. 

Unfortunately, with too many officers the word initi- 
ative is still synonymous with ‘abandonment of a mis- 
sion. Actually the finest examples of initiative are fre- 
quently pursuant to a mission. For instance in a vague 
situation, von Gronau and his weak IV Reserve Corps, 
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with a flank-protection mission, attacked toward Paris on 
September 5 5, 1914. The attack revealed an entire French 
army moving east from Paris and Kluck was warned be- 
fore it was too late. This was initiative pursuant to the 
mission. German authorities consider it one of the finest 
decisions of the World War. 

Undoubtedly there will be times when a subordinate 
will be justified in disregarding the orders of his superic: 
The difference between initiative and disobedience must 
be thoroughly understood. It is clearly indicated in a 
Command and General Staff School publication, extracts 
from which follow: 

Only a radical change in the situation will justify an 
abandonment of a mission. In such circumstances the follow- 
ing principles will guide the commander in deciding his 
course of action. A mission will never be departed from in 
letter or spirit: 

a. So long as the ofhcer who assigned it is present and does 
not himself alter it. 

b. If the officer who assigned it is not present, so long as 
there is time to report to him and await a reply without losing 
an opportunity or endangering the command. 

If the above conditions do not exist, a departure from either 
the spirit or letter is justified if the subordinate who assumes 
the responsibility bases his decision on some facts which could 
not be known to the officer who assigned it, and if he is 
satisfied that he is acting as his superior, were he present 
would order him to act. 

If a subordinate does not depart from the letter of his 
mission when such a departure 1s clearly demanded, he will 
be held responsible for any failure which may ensue. 


It would seem to be desirable for our service schools to 
include among their tactical problems a certain number 
purposely drawn to illustrate abandonment or adherence 
to the mission. However, abandonment of the mission 
should be the exception, not the rule. If subordinate units 
have to depart from their missions frequently, it merely 
means that higher authority is not up to its job and is as- 
signing defective missions. Let us trust that in war our 
higher commanders will not always be wrong. 

Now although we wish to teach initiative, we cer- 
tainly can’t do much abandoning of missions in peace- 
time except in problems. What can we do? 

One solution might be to emphasize initiative on the 
part of subordinates in executing the orders of their su- 
periors. This would involve not only activity by the 
subordinates, but considerable thought, not to mention 
restraint, on the part of superiors. However, it is some- 
thing that can be practiced daily, in peace as in war, in 
administrative as well as in tactical matters, and in it 
there lurks no psychological danger. 


And although it may not sound quite as high-powered 
as the other kind, the initiative that is the most valuable 
in war and should be the most frequent is initiative with- 
in the frame-work of the mission. 


(To be continued ) 
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Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread 


By Mayor E. D. 


OLDIERS a 


regulations require a commanding officer to have 


re always hungry. That is why army 

mess call blown three tumes a day—even in war 
time. But blow as hard as he likes, the lustiest of wind- 
jammers will be unable to blow food into Mr. Dough- 
boy’s mess kit unless some radical changes are made in 
the present archaic doctrine of Class I supply. 

Sustenance will not reach combat troops if the enemy 
can prevent it and he won't miss any tricks in trying to 
starve us into submission. Hostile forces will prowl about 
by sea, air, and land, with all manner of evil designs on 
our groce ries. 

Dispate hing supplies by rail se nds our subsistence down 
a groove which invites disruption at any point by the 
enemy. A small mechanized force with only a few 
demolitions can tie up rail trafic for days 
can’t detour a broken rail, 


because trains 
nor span a stream except on a 
specially prepared bridge or boat. 

Furthermore, a road bed is there for anyone to see and 
a string of box cars cannot hide anywhere along the nght 
of way except in tunnels. 

Even if the cars carrying our calories do reach a regu 
lating station they will be shunted onto sidings where a 
bestiie aviator could destroy them as easily as he could 
shoot fish with dynamite. 

The latter sport is prohibited by game laws and some- 
thing equally effective should be done to make sure that 
our shock troops have the privilege of using toothpicks 
for something besides exercise. 

If we hope to eat, our victuals should be given a fifty- 
fifty chance against the enemy. 

Mobility, maneuverability, and flexibility (hide- and- 
go-seek to you) is the cry of all modern tacticians; and 
what is good enough for the field marshals is none too 
good for our breakfasts, dinners, and suppers. 


The first step toward filling our mess kits is to load 
enough food for one battalion for one day on a truck- 
trailer at an initial depot far back in the zone of the in- 
terior. With perishables packed in dry ice, the trailers 


should then be officially sealed at the depot. 


The sealing of these vehicles is advocated because regu- 
lations stipulate that fore and hind quarters of beef shall 
be issued alternately to troops. Moreover, while admitting 
the need for proper nourishment of the massive minds in 
special units, it cannot be denied that the locations of 
command-post installations have too frequently been dis- 
closed through an adjacent pile of well-gnawed T-bones. 
On the other hand, the course of the Doughboy has been 
followed just as readily by a trail of solide shin bones 
left in the wake of his tolling kitchens. Therefore, merely 
to circumvent the machinations of hostile espionage, let 
it be assumed that the trailers are sealed. 

Our rations are now ready to roll. Cab-trucks, with 


Cooke, Infantry 


Diesel engines, hook onto the trailers and by single runs 
or by relays, transport our eatables into the communica- 
tion zone. The trucks return to the zone of the interior 
with empty trailers, leaving those filled with the precious 


grub ina protected area. 


A new set of trucks and drivers hook onto the trailers 
and make a night run of from two to three hundred miles 
into the combat zone. 

Of course, the trucks and trailers will be subject to at- 
tack by hostile airplanes; so, to diminish losses and reduce 
the size of targets, the food-laden vehicles will go in 
small groups, utilizing all available routes to the front. 


When attacked from the air the trucks scatter, leave 
the highway and seek cover. While executing this ma- 
neuver the alternate driver unlimbers a machine gun af- 
fixed to the cab and gives the hostile planes a dose of 
their own medicine. 

When set upon by mechanized forces the trucks de- 
pend on their speed for escape. They keep on roads be 
cause their cross-country mobility is less than that of the 
armored vehicles in pursuit. When cut off or cornered, 
the trucks stay in a group, relying for defense on the fire 


power of their combined ORF So guns. 


U ndoubtedly there will be impassable stretches ot road 
that must be detoured. Again, there will be many spots 
so bad that only one trailer at a time can be gotten 
through—one truck pulling and another unhooking from 
its own tratler to push. In extreme cases, the trailers and 
even the trucks may have to be pulled through by trac- 
tors. 

Bridges over sizable streams may be found destroyed; 
if so the tracks and trailers will cross on pontoons or 
ferries. 

In the combat zone, trailers will be received at a corps 
or division park. The requirements for such a park are 
merely hard standing and cover, protected by antiaircraft 
and antitank weapons. 

These parks will frequently be 


enemy, 


discovered by the 
but, unlike a regulating station, they 
moved on short notice, without undue effort. They can 
also be spread over such a large area as to make hostile 
bombing too expensive, if not entirely ineffective. 

When the hostile air force becomes over-active, the 
trailers will be taken directly to re “nde *ZVoOUus points and 
transferred to regimental trucks. 


can be 


In either case, regimental or battalion transportation 
hauls the staff of life on its last night dash to the bivouac 
areas of the rolling kitchens. 


sealed by S- “4. 


Here the trailers are un- 


No damage has occurred through careless or excessive 
handling. Untouched by human hands, our rations have 
come direct from the initial depot to their proper destina- 
tion——to wit, the innards of the combat troops. 
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Red Infantry passing in review at Moscow. Note the telescopic sights 
and needle-point bayonets. 


International News Photos 


A French light machine-gun group at maneuvers. 
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Japanese infantry. 


International News Photos } 


A German motorized patrol. A light machine gun is mounted on the motorcycle. 















Red tank. 


Soviet tank taking an obstacle. 










The tank that swims. A demonstration of 
a Soviet amphibian tank. 





Chief of the General Staff, Red Army, Mar- 
shal A. I. Yegorov, talking with Red tank- 
ers during a lull in maneuvers. 


47 J id. |. Bee. 


Photos by Sot foto 













Antitank gun in use by German 
Army at maneuvers in the Harz 
Mountains. 


A new tank is shown by the 


British. 





Flame-throwing tank re- 
cently demonstrated by 
the Italian Army. 
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Hawkmen 


By INGRAM Cary 


\ THILE travelling in Russia last summer, | was 


pressed by the air-mindedness of the people O 





ot the manifestations of this is the amazing enthusias 
tor parachute jumping. [he Soviet government, with 
view to fostering l spirit ot daring in the youth, 
courages this as a national sport. At the new Park 
Culture and Rest in Moscow, parachuting is the m« 
popular of the many forms of amusement provided. | 
night I visited the park I saw hundreds of young peot 
ol both sexes at the parachute tower waiting their tu 


to jump. 


The Red Army has demonstrated beyond all questi 





the practicability ot moving intantry by airplane and 
landing them by parachute with their infantry weapor 
Even light artillery and motor vehicles have been 
transported and landed. That the Soviets contemplat 
creating permanent parachute units seems assured. I wa 
informed on good authority that only routine matters 
organization, equipment ind training remain to 
settled 


Left: Parachute jumping tower at the Park of 
Culture and Rest, Moscow. 


Below: Troops entering a plane, prior to a 
mass jump. 


Photos by Sot foto 

















Above: Infantry rains from the skies. A mass descent. 


Right: The safely landed doughboy. 


Photos by Sot foto 


The advocates ot parachute troops envisage the swilt 


transport of a reinforced regiment, or even a brigade, to 
some critical point on the enemy's line of communica- 
tions. Such a force might well be a decisive factor. More- 
over, it need not necessarily be sacrificed, for so long as 
freedom of action in the air is maintained, reinforcements 
can be landed by parachutes or by planes if a landing 
field has been captured. 

Other European g governments are watching these Rus- 
sian experiments closely. And at least one nation 1s plan- 
ning to organize, equip and train several battalions of 

“air > infantry.” 

Could American soldiers be induced to enlist in an 
organization in which parachute ory would be 
feature of their daily drill? I think so. / \ parachute ia 
involves some risk, of course, but it isn’t as dangerous as 
it appears. Neither does it require exceptional courage or 
talent. | speak from personal experiences, having tried it 
once from a height of 3,000 feet in a forty-mile wind, on 
Friday the 1 3th! 

It has been said that the infantry soldier of the future 

ill have to be a “panther man.” The success of the 

ussian experiments indicate that some of them will also 

ave to be hawkmen. Aerial infantry is no longer a 
Uream. We should organize a regiment of it. . . now. 

















The Mungo Motor Gun 


By Serceant Terry Butt, Tank Corps 


EY soldier! Where can I 
find the .... well, if it 
isn’t little Oswald, the 
demon driver! Steering a passenger 
carner too! I thought you were 
dead a year ago. I know I saw your 


The meanest piece the big reasons why this drive for 


ace is not the pushover t 


of rolling stock ON. papers advertise. 
the Mississippi front. 


That's so, I guess you've never 
seen one close up. They just started 
using ‘em in their last push. 





tank all opened up like a flower 
that warm morning south of Springfield. How come 
you're not back in the old outfit? 

Oh, | see! Excuse me, fellow. But I still don’t see 
why you couldn't push a tank with a duralumin leg. It 
would be a lot more useful than piloting truckloads of 
visiting firemen. By the way, who is that outfit you’re 
waiting for? Oh, the S.P.W. getting an eyeful of the 
horrors of war, hey? 

Well, if we keep on winning the war at this rate, 
you'll be back with us inside of six months. They’re run- 
ning the ambulances in scheduled conveys now, to keep 
from jamming trafhic. Notice the salvage piles—helmets, 
rifles, packs. Monuments of the Victory Drive! I’m tell- 
ing you, unless we get more chariots on this front, these 
piles are going to get bigger as we go. 

We just came out last Friday, and have a requisition 
in for a dozen tanks and about forty men. Yeah, we may 
get the tanks, but tankers—I thought we'd struck an all 
tume low when I had to recommend you for corporal. 
But remember old Hookworm? He’s a sergeant and a 
tank commander now. 

What's what? You mean that low-slung Buck Rogers 
looking contraption? That, sonny, is a motor gun, mostly 
known to our boys on foot as a devil wagon. It’s one of 





Have you got a few minutes to 
spare before your S.P.W’s get back? Let’s walk over 
and take a look. You'll be interested to see how sieell a 
tank can be built. But keep your hands in your pockets, 
soldier. The provost marshal here 1s tough, and they re 
touchy about souvenir hunters this far back. 

Look at that! A .50 caliber must have took him right 
through the liver. Mmmm! Let’s move around to wind- 
ward. 

Isn’t she a honey? Nine feet long from tip to tip 
three and a half wide, two and a half high, and built like 
a watch. That doesn’t give our antitank men much of 
a chance, and the way these bugs can slither around 
amongst high grass and woods is the Doughboy’s night- 
mare. 

The Mungies took our old one-man tank idea, not 
realizing that it wasn’t practical, and made it work. They 
took a medium-sized man, put him in the prone position, 
and welded the hull around him. Then they ran wheels 
under him, set an engine between his legs, and behold 
the meanest piece of rolling stock on the Mississippi 
front. 

Take a look at the armor. Splinter proof on the top, 
bottom, and rear plates, and just heavy enough on the 
front and sides to take the punch out of a light A.P. 

bullet. They don’t worry about our 
heavy stuff because they're so small. 





I guess you recognize the gun. It's 











the same old .25 caliber belt feed, but 








here are a few new wrinkles you've 
never seen. 








The gun barrel’s sawed off so it 
won't project over the front of the 





tank. That speeds up the cyclic rate 
and, being short, the barrel throws a 




















cloud of bullets as big as a wash tub 
at 300 yards. Still ie’ll hit hard enough 
at a quarter of a mile to go through 
your belly- -plate and raise a sizable 
blister. 

Now, notice the ammunition chest 
up here under the gun. The whole 
prow is full of hardware. This lad 
didn’t have to dither around with re- 
loading 250-round belts. He just 
slipped the end of a 3,500-round, fac- 
tory-loaded, rice-paper belt through his 
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ceiver, and was all set for a long hard day. The empties 
d belt went out this canvas funnel oe the Hoor. 
WwW hat! You want to get inside? Well, 
ul nd it 
e back plates. Now spread it over the padding. No, 
de back further under the fan until you hit the saddle. 
u'll find some pedals on the rudder bar. Rest your 
bows in these pads huh? 
No, that isn’t a gas mask, it’s the sight, clamped right 
Just rest your face in it and take a look at 
Now raise your head above the shield and 


if you can 
Get that old poncho over there while I raise 


close fit, 


| the gun. 
mething. 
ok at the same thing. 
but very clear. It’s really a half-power periscope. 


Smaller through the sight, yes, 
Being 

half-power, it gives you a wider field than your peep 
lots ever did, and with these side periscopes you have all 
the vision you need. 

Your gun clamp is here in the mount. When the 
Mungs are driving, they lock the gun dead ahead and 
use the sight for observation. In case they see something 
to shoot at, they stop behind cover, unclamp, and swing 
their hell- spreaders across the target to the tune of 1,000 
rpm. Then when you have your ears well pulled in, they 
clamp the gun and come at you on the run, throwing a 
fistful of bullets every jump. 

How? Well, notice the cross-hairs in your periscope. 
When your motor-gunner starts, he swings his bus until 
the vertical hair is laid right on the bridge of your nose. 
Then while his horizontal hair bobs up and down past 
your eyebrows, he just jerks the trigger in step with the 
bumps. 

Ineffective? If one of those slugs hits you 
by accident, I expect you feel just as bad as if it was 


I dunno 
intentional. Even if he doesn’t hit you, he generally 
throws dirt in your eyes and makes you nervous. Further- 
more, it’s not safe to stick your head up even if you feel 
lucky, 
and for every one you see scurrying 
towards you, there's 
laying low and sniping. 
That rie rubber padding pretty 
soft, huh? It had to be for a man to 
hold a position like that all day. Notice 
how it fits snug all the way from your 
throat to your ankles, and how your 
elbows are ‘especially comfortable. The 
s a what there is of it, is adjustable. 
You bet, it has to be right. 
Coming out? Yeah, I thought so. 
Now move that lever there—no, pull 
it towards you. See how that raises the 
whole platform in front and puts the 
driver up where he can see something. 
They run that way on the march, and 
even while scouting. But you fire one 
shot and they drop their platforms and 
snap their heads out of sight like 


turtles. 


See here underneath the platform. 


because they travel in coveys, 


a couple more 


Fuel tank, fifteen gallons, enough to drive this buggy 
between 250 and 4oo miles, depending on what kind of 
fuel it ts. Hmmm—seems to be full of gas, with maybe 
a shot of ether. I'll guarantee she hi indled mighty delicate 
on that brew. 

Now let’s take a look at the 


how the tail wheel and the center palit are the only ones 
on the ground now. 


running gear. You sce 
The cail wheel is castered to follow 
right around on a curve, but it’s spring-loaded, so that 
when you release control, the bus takes up a straight line 


course right The main reason for the tail wheel 


away. 
though, is balance, the job being a little tail-heavy. Yes, 


it's just a tricycle as it st ands, but whe n the going gets 


the center wheels sink in and the others take hold. 
No. Rigid trame 
when the wheels are perforated soft rubber clean to the 
hub. Yes, it’s the difference 
being that we're still adopting them cautiously, while the 


soft, 


Springs? and axles are all you need 


a copy of our T-12 model, 
Mungies saw a good thing and snapped at it. 
At say, 


in the mud, you have all wheels pulling with about 600 


Ground pressure is pretty good. three inches 


inches in contact. The job weighs just short of two tons, 
At six inches, 
the pressure 1S about tour and a half pounds, which is 
better than most of the stuff we have. 


giving a little over six pounds to the inch. 


How does she steer? Just ease back on that near pedal 
See how it moves that rod and brake lever. Here in the 
center of the jack shaft is an ordinary differential. When 
you slz ap the brake on the left drum, it slows that side, 
and the right wheels get more power through the line 
shaft. If you want 
to stop, just straighten out on both pedals. That pulls 
out the clutch lever that the rudder s pivoted on, and 
puts on both brakes. 


That swings her around to the left. 


Of course you can control it. 


If you want to make a 
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wide circle, step on the pedal easy, but you can pivot on 
one wheel if you push hard enough. 

The rest of the controls are just as simple. This lever 
on the right controls the clutch, gear- shite and clutch- 
brake. There are only three speeds: forward, stop, and 
back = § To go forward, you engage the lever in that 
forward notch. In case you want to stop for some ume, 
disengage the lever and ease it to the rear. The main 
rod is hooked up with three levers so that about a third 
of the me | up the clutch is disengaged; here the clutch- 
brake is clamped on; and in the center notch the forward 
gear is pulled out of mesh. 

When you want to reverse, just continue to heave 
back on the lever, and you engage the reverse gear, re- 
lease the brake, and let in your clutch, in order. 

This little lever controls the air intake and ignition 
tume, but you don’t have to fool with that except for 
starting or fuel changes. 

The only other control is the throttle, here on the left. 
There are a couple of tricky things about it. 

In the first + you have a minimum engine-speed 
governor. Say you want to idle or fire moving at about 
200 rpm. Just run this little throttle stop back to about 
this notch. Better yet, run it back to here, where you'll 
get about 10 miles an hour. That controls a flyball gov- 
ernor on the fuel feed, so that your engine can always 
speed up, but if it starts to drop below the set speed, 
more fuel is pumped to bring it up again. 

If you want to fire from a bit of cover, you slide in 
behind it and extend both legs. That pulls out the clutch 
and puts both steering brakes on. Then when you see a 
chance to move forward, just relax your legs. Your brakes 
come off, your clutch s in, and you ease out at 10 
miles an hour with we gers free to handle the gun. 

The accelerator is that pistol- -gtip-looking thing, con- 
venient for your left hand. To speed up, just grip the 
trigger harder and hold onto your hat. The trigger action 
ms the fuel-feed needle out of its seat, and lets more 
oil flow into the air-blast cups. 

No, my friend, you don’t need any other gear shift 
except reverse, That’s on account of the hydraulic clutch. 
In this housing are two turbines face to face, about a 
gnat’s hair apart, running in a light oil bath. The one 
that’s splined to the crankshaft scoops in the oil and 
throws it against the vanes of the other. When the going 
is good, both turbines are running at practically the same 
speed, just like they were locked together. But when 
ia ulling gets tough, there is “slippage” between them 
i on an impossible pull with a wide open throttle 
at 1,500 rpm, the oil striking the driven blades can’t push 
‘em over. You can hang one of these chariots by her 
engine on a 50°, slope. 

Ves, I know it’s only about 80°/ efficient, but it does 
away with the old gear shift, and it’s the one thing that 
makes the one-man crate possible. Why, the fish-face 
that owned this bus could crank up at dawn and drive all 
day, squeezing the throttle with his left hand and firing 
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the gun with his right. He could idle at one mile 
hour or speed up to thirty, using nothing but 
throttle. 

The power plane? Well, all except the cylinder he.js 
is buttoned up in the asbestos air shield, and we'd bet:er 
not fool with that while that M.P. ts around, but y .y 
can get the general idea. 

We e had to memorize—let’s see—at's a “3x3 inch, two 
cylinder in line, two cycle, valve-in-head, uniflow, air. 
cooled, air injection, oil burning engine, heavy duty 
type.” It’s not near as big as it looks, but being a high 
compression two cy cle, itll turn out around 35 horse at 
1,500. That's plenty of power to run anywhere she can 
get footing, and she can make more speed than any wise 
man wants to use. 

It's a straight compression ignition job with the pres 
sure regulated by the air throttle on the crankcase intake, 
at enopadliene from 7 to 1 up to 18 to 1. The night pres- 
sure all depends on the air temperature, how warm your 
engine is, and what kind of fuel you're using. 

When you go to start this engine, you pull the main 
control lever back to neutral, and hand-wind the starter 
spring. Pull the governor throttle stop full open, and 
open the air throttle about quarter way. 


Then you trip the starter. She starts turning over at 
a great rate, and an overload of oil is blasted into each 
cylinder. But you probably don’t get fire because there’s 
not enough air for igniting pressure, so the next thing is 
to open the intake kA until she hits. 


You keep on easing the air throttle open until you 
hear a slight “ping.” That's the ignition knock. You 
should regulate the air so as to keep barely hearing that 
knock but, of course, for combat running you close down 
to where she’s firing regular and is still in no danger of 
knocking bad. After the job is warmed up, you can 
leave the air set all day for minimum speed, unless you 
change fuel or a freeze sets in. 


This engine will use anything inflammable that'll flow 
through the fuel lines. The Mungs can pull oil out of 
the ground, strain the sand out of it, and take right off. 
If they can get gas or kerosene, O.K., but when they're 
up against it—why, last month my outfit was sent to 
stomp on a small raiding party near Elberton. We sur- 
prised a platoon of these fellows at the Old Mill Distil- 
lery, just south of town. But when we moved in on ’em, 
the most of ’em popped away, with their exhausts just 


reeking of green whiskey. 
Crank her up? You're crazy! You'd have us in the 


stockade from now on. 


But say—that M.P. is gone now. Let's You wind 
up the starter and I'll take care of the fuel ‘ad air. Gas 
in the tank—she should fire on the first rev. 


All set? Now trip your stat—LOOK OUT! You 
dimwitted recruit! You didn’t have it in neutral. Oh 


Lord, it’s heading right for headquarters —— and_ here 
comes the M.P. 
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A Subcaliber Mortar 


By Mayor M. E. Barker 
hemical Warfare Service 


"1s quite a problem to train a regiment of Reserve 
‘an with an 
of mortar ammunition. Of course there is the black- 
and the terrain board, but these 
ethods lack the vitalizing effect obtained by the crack 
fa gun and the fall of a projectile somewhere near the 
{ irget. 

In addition to the regiment of Reserve officers, we had 
the task of training the Chemical Detachment of the 
2d Division to All 


rl noncommissioned 


allowance of less than fifty rounds 


yoard, the hit bag, 


serve as instructors. members of 


nis detachment (three officers and 


IX privates first class) were qualified gunners, but this 
During ; gunners’ instruc 
tion of the detachment the annual allowance of thirty 


lid not make them instructors. 


nine smoke shells for the chemical mortar had been used 
to demonstrate fire for adjustment and the placement 
of shells so as to give the maximum smoke effect under 
different wind directions While 
training enabled them to pass the gunner’s test, it did 
not develop a high order of individual skill. So we looked 
wound for some means of supplementing the training 
ammunition available to the detachment and the 306th 
Chemical Regiment. 


and_ velocities. such 


One day the solution of our problem appe: ared in the 
form of Captain A of the Field Artillery, who came in 
to chew the fat and cuss the Bishop Gun (See Technical 
Regulations 1350-A). ° ‘The sight is the only thing about 
the Bishop that is worth a domes,” Captain A said with 
conviction. 

“How about letting me have your Bishop trainer for a 
I inquired. 

“Can't do it,” he said, “ 
sight and made an 


while?” 
I have removed the panoramic 
adapter for it to use in firing my bat 
9 
tery. 

“How about the spare gun?” I asked. 

“O. K.,” Captain A replied, 


without all the gadgets that go with it.” 


“but it 1s no account 


Captain A loaned us his spare gun (on memoran- 
dum receipt of course), gave us a ‘dozen boxes of .22 
blanks, and issued some spacers and a dozen projectiles 
on receipt (his supply sergeant gave us another dozen to 
get rid of them). 

Now the Bishop Gun consists of the breech of a Stevens 
rile cut off about four inches up the barrel, and this 1s 
fitted with an adapter which screws into the base of a 
smooth-bore brass barrel some eight inches long and one 
inch in diameter. In the trainer, four of these guns are 
assembled ona mount to give training in battery fire. The 
propelling charge | is a .22 short blank and the projectile 
is a bright steel ball bearing. 


Range is varied by a 
change in the elevation and by inserting spacers of vari- 


“We got a gun to write home 
about.” 


ous length in the bettom of the barrel longer spacers 


giving shorter range. 


Having acquired a Bishop yun and a supply ot am 


munition, the next problem was to hang it on the 4.2 
chemical mortar. 


This looked like a machine shop job 


so we appealed to the division ordnance ofhcer, who 


assigned a soldier mechani to the job. 


In a couple ot 


days a beautifully polished sturdy brass tube some five 


inches long and slit down at side had been securely 


fastened to the mortar barrel by the holding bolts of th 


elev ivi0on band Iwo long tightening bolts with lever 


handles were inserted into the housing so that che 


Bishop gun could be slipped into place ind the bolt 


were screwed down to hold it firmly 


A check by bore st: ghting r showed that the axes of ch 


bores of the two guns were not paral ‘l, but a file and a 


bit of emery paper soon corrected this. Thereafter th 


<=> 





The Bishop ( 


sun mounted as a subcaliber mortar 
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Bishop Gun responded perfectly to the elevation and 
deflection set on the mortar sight. 

Having gotten a gun and plenty of ammunition we set 
about the preparation of a range. A path twenty yards 
wide and two hundred yards long was mowed, raked, 
and then cut with the lawn mower. A line of stakes fifty 
feet apart was placed down the center of the range. 
Three men were placed along the side of the range and 
the mortar set at a thousand mils elevation. We were 
ready for the firing test. 

The first shot hurtled out of the gun and was lost to 
view at three hundred feet, or more, in the air. It fell 
much further than our watchers had anticipated. In spite 
of the general area being spotted the shot could not be 
found, so we fired a second one. This time the observers 
picked up the fall of the projectile and soon located it 
almost buried in the ground, which was fairly soft that 
morning. Within two feet of the second ball the first 
one was dug up. “If it shoots that way,” the sergeant 
said, “we got a gun to write home about.” 


Further experience showed us that at elevations of a 


Details of the mount. 





January-Febru. 


thousand mils and more the shot buried in soft ground, 
and made a short hop in hard ground; while elevations 
of less than a thousand mils usually gave a short hop 
soft ground, and a roll of several feet on hard ground 


Having decided that our toy gun had possibilities, 
did a bit more experimental hiring and found that 

was essential to keep the gun clean (a good cleaning 
after each ten shots did the trick) and to seat the p 
jectile at exactly the same distance from the muzzle for 
each zone spacer. By sorting the balls as to dinenete: f 
and weight, the accuracy was further increased. We wer 


re: ady to dase a range table. 


A hundred shots were fired with each spacer at el 
vations between eight hundred and eleven hundred mils. 
Three hundred measured shots gave a range probable 
error of six feet and a deflection probable error of less 
than a foot. Without any spacer the maximum range 
developed was four hundred and fifty -one feet, while the 
one and one-half inch spacer gave a maximum range of 
two hundred and seventy feet. The general appearance 
of the mortar with the Bishop Gun attached is shown in 
Figure 1 1 and the details of attachment are shown in 
Figure 2. 
to give the detachment some 
practice in observation and adjustment of fire. 


We were now re: ady 


A piece of white canvas, two feet square, was pegged 
down as the target. The observer was placed well to the 
flank of the mortar and sometimes well to the rear. He 
was then given fiften minutes to make a chart showing | 
the O-T “ll and the G-T line, both plotted to scale, and | 
to prepare the firing data for the first shot. 

Each observer was allowed five shots for adjustment, 
than required to fire five shots for effect. The shots were 


spotted and a sheet of paper, weighted with a rock, was il 


placed where each shot fell. After the five shots foe ef- 
fect were fired, the center of impact was determined and 
measured from the target. This distance was entered on 
the score card, which introduced a factor of competition 
and made a game of what might have become a chore. It 


also made expert gunners and instructors. a 


The mortar units of the 3d Brigade, 2d Division, have 
decided that they can use this gun and the mounts are 
being made. The Infantry might well have a look-see. 


RANGE TABLE FOR SUBCALIBER Mortar 
(1” Steel Balls .22 Blank Propelling Charge) 


Range in Feet Elevation in Mils With 


114” Spacer 1” Spacer No Spacer 

270 1,100 — — 
300 1,050 1,095 — 
325, 980 1,050 -- 
350 - 975 ~- 
375 -- 850 1,085 
400 — — 1,050 
425 —_— —_ 1,000 
45° = pa 95° 

Range Probable error 6 feet 

Deflection Probable error 1 foot 
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Mechanical Carrier for Machine Guns 


By Captain WeNpELL G. JoHnson, /nfantry 


NFANTRY 
finally stopped by enemy fire because re 


weapons are not up where they can keep raining 


5 


attacks lose impetus, waver, and ; 


1 on the hostile defenders. 

( ostly gains are lost to counter-attz icks bec ause Mm. chine 
ns arent night along with assault pl atoons to help 
m hold the ground they’ve gained. 
inks precede an attack. They strike an elastic de- 
nse organized several miles deep. It gives way and 
ows the tanks to enter. But the tanks cannot push 
they must cruise on the first objective until rifle and 


ichine-gun units take possession. 


g Otherwise the gap 
would close and the foot troops would derive no immedi 
ite help from the tank attack. Yet the net result of hold- 
ng tanks on the objective is a double loss: they are ¢ pre 
ented from pushing ahead aggressively to yao and 
destroy the interior organization of the enemy position, 
and they are exposed to the deadly antitank fire that 
the enemy 1S able to pl ace on them. 

If m< chine guns coulc { follow close behind, there woul 1 
be no need for this long exposure of tanks after they have 
performed their first ok. Furthermore, whatever sur- 
prise effects had been gained by their initial assault re 
not be thrown away, bus could be exploited further, be 
cause they could continue their attack and hit the posi- 
tions occupied by headquarters, reserve, and supply ele- 
ments before any special defensive measures could be 
taken. 

Ground cannot be held against a vigorous counter- 
attack unless automatic rifles, submachine guns, or ma 
chine guns are present to mow down the assailants as fast 
as they come. The same support is needed for advances. 
Only an incessant hail of lead will keep the defenders 
down so the attackers can close. 

All armies are trying to increase the fire power of the 
assault echelon. This effort follows two courses: (1) 
Giving a light machine gun to every nfleman; or a few to 
each platoon, with semiautomatic rifles for men not hav- 
ing machine rifles; and (2) providing cross-country 
motor vehicles for supporting machine guns, mortars, 
and AT guns. 

Our own efforts toward i improving infantry fire power 
are steps in the right direction. Rifle platoons are to have 
more useful weapons, and support-weapon mobility is 
being greatly increased by motorization. The trucks of 
the Special W eapons (4th) Battalion enable machine-gun 
squads to go 4o miles an hour on roads, and 5 or better 
across country when not under fire. 

But improved mobility ends right there. 


Support 





weapons are stl handicapped when they get into the 
zone raked by enemy lead; the trucks become useless 
hulks that must be left behind, and the hand-drawn 
Carts are slow and conspicuous 
Foreign armies have adopted light cross-country cat 
riers, such as the British Carden-Loyd two-ton tankette 


and Morris-Martel one-man tank, and _ the 


7 
chenillette 


Frenx h 
ammunition carrier. 
But essentially these machines are baby tanks four ot 


hive teet in 


height, and therefore easy 


targets that are 
visible several hundred vards away. For that reason they 


must be fairly well 


armored. They often get stuck 
whereupon the rate ot adv ance ot gun and crew reverts 
to a toot- powet basts. Moreover, the presence ot these 
conspicuous vehicles with attacking riflemen Is certain 
to draw heavy small-arms and artillery fire 

The solution seems to be a smaller and less conspicu 
ous vehicle, presenting no greater target than a man 
In fact, f called a 
mechanical creeper. It should not exceed 2'A feet 1n 
height, 3 to 4 teet in width, and 6 to 8 teet in length 
Obviously, it will have little ground clearance and almost 


no trench- or stre am-crossing 


creeping. this vehicle might well 


ability. ¢ vonsequently it 
must be made light enough for four men to manhandle 
over and cheough obstacles. This means its weight should 


not exceed Soo pounds, 


a trontal shield only 
large enough to protect two men lying prone, in which 


At other 


The armor must be limited 
Le crew would he wheneve le 
position the crew would be whenever under hire 
times they would sit upright. 
Twenty miles an hour ts adequate top speed 
gun should be mounted to fire either 
from the carrier or from the ground. 


The machine 


When making long moves out of action the squad 
truck woul | tre ansport ‘the Carrier, its crew, and extra men 


and ammunition. 


Reports in military periodicals indicate that both Eng 
land and France have been working on the development 
of carriers of this type. 

The advantages to intantry claimed tor these vehi les 
are: 

Ie would give armored protection tot le aiding gy troops 
over the last 300 Y ards. 


It would furnish covering hire abreast ot leading 


a 
It would augment the attackers’ fire power. 
4 It would permit the surprise effects and speed of 


tank attacks to be exploited to the * utmost 
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Simplifying Fund Accounts 


By Lieutenant L. P. D. Warren 
Infantry Reserve 


So, time immemorial the proper handling of 


and accounting for funds has been a source of 

worry and trouble to ofhcers charged with this 
duty. Unit funds, as well as those pertaining to officers’ 
messes, clubs, and so on, are handy things to have 
around; but many a captain and lieutenant, charged with 
the custodianship of these funds, has acquired gray hair 
trying to get his books ready for audit by the tenth. 


Army officers are presumed to be as honest as the day 
1s long- -even these daylight- -saving days—and as a rule 
they are. The exceptions, as Mr. Kipling said about the 
courage of the British soldier, are “shoved decently out 
of sight and away.” However, a casual reading of our 
regulations dealing with the receipt, keeping and ex- 
penditure of funds would convince a business man that 
every Army officer was an accomplished thief. 


Although the actual bookkeeping operations are 
simple, being hardly more than an elementary single- 
entry bookkeeping system, the custodian often finds 
himself in an embarrassing sition through the neglect 
or failure of others to furnish t hose documents necessary 
to complete a fiscal transaction to the satisfaction of the 
regulations, and of the auditor detailed by the command- 
ing officer. Without such “allied papers” to support every 
entry in the council book, few auditors will be satisfied: 
and if they are missing when an inspector general ex- 
amines the fund the custodian is likely to find himself 
explaining by indorsement for some time to come. 

In the operation of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
those fund difficulties so long chronic in the Regular 
Army have become acute. In most corps areas, company 
commanders change with depressing frequency and ir- 
regularity. In the Fourth Corps Area, for example, this 
change 1 in command takes place every six months. That 
is, each officer remains on duty only six months at a time. 
In District B, which has 43 companies, there were 14 
changes of company commanders during the month of 
May, 11 in June, and before next Christmas there will 
be approximately 50, assuming that no one goes “hay- 
wire’ before the expiration of his six-month tour. 

To this must be added the fact that these company 
commanders are all Reserve officers, with little or no 
previous training in the details of handling unit funds. 
Another difficulty in this picture springs from the small- 
town firms with which most of the CCC companies have 
to deal. The bookkeeping and accounting systems of 
most of these local establishments are sketchy at the best 
and at the worst, non-existent. Such concerns will accept 
and cash a company-fund check, but few of them will re- 
turn vouchers promptly, and many of them not at all. 


When a change of command takes place, the company 








All manner of things can 
happen to bills, and most of 
them do happen. 


fund and records of the outgoing officer must be audited 
by the sub-district inspector-instructor. Assume a change 
of command on the fifteenth day of the month. The 
custodian is required to secure from the bank a complete 
statement of the account up to that date, including all 
canceled checks. If his council book shows a dozen dis- 
bursements, and the bank returns that many canceled 
checks, corresponding to entries in the council book and 
agreeing with the check-stub book, the account is ap- 
parently in good shape. But if half the vouchers have 
not been returned, the records are still not complete, and 
the auditor is within his nghts, in holding up the final 
clearance of the officer until all vouchers have been 
secured. 


Likewise, the officer who takes over the fund is wel! 
within his rights in declining to sign for it until he has 
been convinced that those payments for which there are 
no supporting vouchers, were legitimate, proper, and 
were actually received and receipted for by the payee. 


Another difficulty in the time-honored system we have 
been using both in the Regular Army and the CCC lies 
in the fact that the incoming commander can never be 
sure that the next month, or two or three months hence, 
he will not be deluged with a mass of outstanding, un- 
paid bills, of which he has no record. Of course, we re- 
quire every outgoing commander to make a certified list 
of outstanding obligations against his fund. But, being 
human, he is also fallible. Imagine the chagrin of a com- 

any commander, anxious to make a good showing with 
bie superiors, who takes over a fund whose net worth is 
shown on the books as $500 and who then finds himself 
faced with $250 in unreported bills on the first of the 
next month. By this time the old company commander 
is probably now hundreds of miles away. 


In many cases just that has happened. Small-town mer- 
chants, and even big-city wholesalers, will sometimes let 
an old bill rock along until the salesman reports that a 
new captain has taken command. Then they get busy 
and send that bill post haste. Maybe that same bill has 
been rendered promptly when due; maybe someone mis- 
placed the original bill, and someone else forgot all about 
it; all manner of things can happen to bills, and most 
of them do happen. The net result is that the new com- 
we commander gets a bill covering a purchase of which 

e has no record. He may or may not be able to trace 
the transaction and prove that the merchandise was ac- 
tually bought and actually received by the company. In 
that case, of course, the bill must be paid. But the paying 
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Figure Ba Reduced facsimile of combination check and vouche 


of it—or of several such bills—may seriously deplete a 
fund that the books showed to be in excellent condition. 

In the CCC practically every company has a camp ex- 
change, which is generally operated by the jumior com- 
pany ieee. Meuse. the hazards set out above are multi- 
plied, since the lieutenant will normally have less ex- 
perience than the captain, and will make more mistakes. 

Having struggled with these things since the begin- 
ning of the CCC, we here in District B of the Fousth 
Corps Area, have finally worked out a plan which we 
believe will cure most of our troubles. We've submitted 
this plan to several Regular Army company commanders, 
custodians of various funds, even the corps area inspector 
general, and all have declared it “‘excellent.”’ 

We have designed and made mandatory the use of the 
combination check and voucher form shown in the figures 
accompanying this article. Let's analyze the form, and 
see what it 1s supposed to accomplish. 

First, the form itself is just twice the size of the standard 
bank check, and both sides of it are used. The ac company- 
ing stub (not reproduced actual size here) is twice the 
size of the ordinary check stub and both parts, top and 
bottom, are used. The actual check stub is simple, yet it 
carries enough data to enable the custodian, or auditor, 
to tell at a glance the status of the bank account. Below 
the stub portion, there are three lines, partially printed, 
and with spaces to be filled in each time a check is drawn, 
and when each check is returned by the bank. 

Next, look at Figure 1, which shows a specimen check- 


voucher properly filled out for payment of a bill. Now, 


SIMPLIFYING FUND ACCOUNTS 


Company Fund, Co. 3448 CCC Camp N 


.C P-66 








with stuo 


when this check-voucher shall have been returned by the 
paying bank, the whole story 1s right there. 

On the check itself, 
next the date. 


we enter first, the check number, 
The printed line yust below 1s in red, and 
1c puts the bank on notice that the instrument must be 
completed by the payee before it becomes negotiab le 
Notice thac we tell the bank 


“U pon payee exccuting in 
ink the receipt made 


and 
they (the bank) will pay to che 
order of the payee the sum specified. In other words, if 


1 part of this voucher-check, 
proper indorsements,” 


the payee fails or refuses to sign the receipt in ink, the 
bank has no night to pay out the money called for on 
the face of the check. 


amount named in this voucher-check 1 


That receipt says “Received the 
n full settlement 
| he actual date 


to which psymem 1S made iS filled in by the custodian 


of all items due payee to June 1, 1936 


of the fund. This receipt must be signed by the payee 
in ink, a separate signature from the indorsement. A rub 
ber stamp bank indorsement will not do 

Now, when John Jones & C ompany signs that receipt 
they are forever estop ped from coming in a month later 
with another bill for merchandise sold during March, for 
instance, and not included in this payment. This check 
for $197.75 1s all the money this company funds owes 
John Jones & C ompany, up to June 1, 1936. 

Look at Figure 2. This is the reverse side of this instru- 
ment, properly filled out. Notice that the top line again 
states that this is Voucher No. 5 for the month of June 
1936, to the account of the fund yr Company 3448, CCC 
Camp NC 


> P-66. Then we put the vendor on notice: “If 
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January-Febru.cr; 





Voucher No._15 For Month of May _19 56To Account of Company Fund, Co. 3448, CCC Camp N. C. P65 





NOTICE TO VENDOR 
Of tnecvest sashe ao chevetions 
to 


Gentlemen: We hand you herewith our check in settlement as set forth below: 
ITEM ,! New ' 


o& 


Name, Rank. Ore.. Comdg. 


‘ , Other Net Amount 
° Cents 





Figure 2. Reduced facsimile of voucher form on reverse side of check. 


incorrect make no alteration, but return to the Custodian, 
Company Fund, Company 3448, CCC Camp NC P-66, 
Brevard, N. C.” 

Then, the little salutation, “Gentlemen: We hand you 
herewith our check in settlement as set forth below.” 

Next, we list the invoices we are paying, first the date 
of the invoice, then the items covered, the invoice number, 
the gross amount of each invoice, and the discount ap- 
plicable to each invoice, then any other deductions, such 
as the one on line five, where we deduct for certain items 
returned, then the net amount of each invoice. Notice 
that when we have listed all the invoices we are paying, 
we write on the next line the words “Last Item,” draw 
a line to the southeast, and insert the total amount of 
the check. The company commander signs the certificate 
in the lower right-hand corner. 

The check-voucher is then mailed to John Jones & 
Company. They want that money, and they'll sign the 
receipt, indorse the instrument and put it in the bank. 
But a printed voucher form will lay on the bookkeeper’s 


desk for days and weeks, until it is finally thrown away. 





They fail to realize how important that voucher is. Mod- 
ern business practice has practically forgotten the old- 
fashioned receipt. 

When we finally decided it was the thing to do, we 
called in a firm that specializes in designing and printing 
checks. Then we told all companies what we proposed to 
do, and had each one send us money from both the com- 
pany fund and the camp exchange fund to cover the pro 
rata cost of the new form. Two books of 500 check- 
vouchers each (pink for the company fund and blue for 
the camp exchange fund) cost about $15.00. We figured 
five hundred would last each fund a year. 

In sending these to the companies, we told them to 
notify their bank that after a given date no checks 
on any other form would be honored. Our instructions 
also made it mandatory to fill out all parts of the checks 
and vouchers and to account for each check in the book. 

When these voucher-checks are returned they are 
placed in an envelope with the invoices and delivery slips 
that properly pertain to the various purchases on by 


each check. This one piece of paper tells the whole story. 
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The Greeks Had a Man For It 


By Captain E. R. Gunn, Coast Artillery ( ‘or ps 


OW many of you 
have stood, blue- 
faced and hoarse, on 


. windy drill field, shouting 


Would a flying Stentor be 
a boon to a lost battalion? 


and nerves. Band music, 
tumed to an exact 128 per, 1s 
faded in at intervals to liven 


up the march; and the Cwist 





ommands at a body of troops, 
vho, oblivious to your puny voices, have cheerfully gone 

head and committed m ayhem upon the body of the drill 
¢ equletione? 

‘Hmm! That makes it about unanimous. 

But still more difficult are the voice-throwing problems 
of the ROTC instructor. From his usual post on the side- 
lines he must correct and instruct from six to a dozen 
cadet officers who are simultaneously engaged in ma- 
neuvering as many units. 

The problem with the Boise ROTC unit is further 
complicated by an eight- block march to the drill field. 
Since the time involved is included in the schedule, the 
instructor has to conduct most of the unit’s close-order 
drill during this march. Here the trouble begins for the 
column takes up a couple of city blocks and human lung- 
power will not cover it. One solution is leg-power the 
instructor might race back and forth along the column 
and attempt to do his stuff while engaged in this mara- 
thon. 

Marathon! That word suggests the Greeks and who 
can think of the Greeks without thinking of the Trojan 
War? Now in that war the Greeks had a man named 
Stentor whose voice was as loud as fifty together. When 
Stentor told a couple of phalanxes those ph: alanxes stayed 
told. 

We needed a Stentor, so we got one. Not a live one, 
full of radio tubes and coils, and 
powered by an automobile battery. This robot Stentor 
does not resemble his famous namesake. In fact he looks 
more like a suitcase than anything else and he tips the 
scales at only thirty-five pounds. But don’t be fooled by 
appearances. Hook him up, whisper gently in his ear 
and he will blow a recruit’s hat off at a range of 800 
yards; feed him with phonograph music and he will 


blare forth like a fifty- -piece band. 


Our Stentor is a simple fellow—a ten-watt amplifier, 
a microphone, a loud speaker, a portable phonograph 
with an electric pickup, and a six-volt battery. Every- 
thing except the phonograph and battery fits into a 
compact carrying case. 


but a mechanical one, 


On the march, the loudspeaker is fixed to the fender 
of the instructor's car. The microphone is rigged up in 
front of the instructor so that it will not Ses Ta with 
his vision and the amplifier 1 is placed on the front seat 
beside him. An assistant twiddles the dials and runs the 
phonograph on the back seat. The car cruises along the 
column, and the instructor makes corrections when and 


where needed without wear and tear on the throat, lungs. 


ot a dial subdues it to a back 
ground, while the instructor tells the leading platoon, two 
locks away, what it needs to be told. 

With Stentor on the drill field it is no longer necessary 
to assemble the leaders for instruction. A quietly spoken 
word halts every unit while the 
point in the drill. 


instructor stresses a 
Not only the le aders, but everyone 
on the field hears the expl: ination, and he aring well, they 
heed well. 

The Stentor has even been used to good advantage on 
small-scale maneuvers in the hills. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND Cosi 


The ampliher utilizes a type 37 tube as a speech amphi 
a type 6A6 tube as a driver, and two 
The double 


button carbon microphone plugs in slain a twenty-hve 


her and mixer, 
type 42 tubes in the push- pull output stage 
foot cord. A ten-inch electro-dynami speaker with a 
thirty five foot cord 1s used and the ‘re are receptacles tor 





Lipper 


The Ste ntor makes a « om pac t load 


Betow: The Stentor in action 
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two of them. If necessary, four to six additional speakers 
can be rigged up. There is independent control of tone, 
microphone volume, and phonograph volume. Speech 
and music can be mixed together. The storage battery 
supplies the cube filaments and the microphone power 
direct. The plate or “B” current is obtained from a gene- 
motor operating from the battery. A 100-ampere-hour 
6-volt battery will operate the set from five to six hours. 

The cost is low: amplifier with tubes, genemotor, 
microphone, one speaker, plugs, clamps, and cords— 
$49.95; battery —$4.45; phonograph— $9.95; pickup-— 
$4.45; votal—$68.80, plus shipping charges. An extra 
speaker with a carrying case costs $14.95. 

The Stentor in use by the Boise ROTC unit has re- 
ceived fairly rough treatment in the six months it has 
been operated. The maintenance cost during this period 
was $10.00, which included new tubes, repair, and bat- 
tery charging. 

The set described is light and handy, but a larger one 
with more versatility is recommended for wider uses. The 
larger set has twice the power (20 watts) and a radio 
jack; the amplifier and phonograph turntable are con- 
veniently combined in one box. The set operates from 
one battery. Its cost, including two speakers and one 
mtke ts $117.00. Adding two trumpets and units which 
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can be mounted fore and aft on top of a car would br: 
the cost to $159.00. 

A number of variations suggest themselves: the set cin 
be wired for a crystal mike, which is much superior 2 
permits the use of a lapel microphone—setting free :) 
hands for gestures. Or, an A.C. set can be used in con- 
junction with an A.C. automobile generator driven |) 
the fan belt of the car. The generator costs $35.00. 

When not in use outside, the outfit can be set up in 
barracks—mike in the orderly room, speakers in day 
room, mess hall, and squad rooms. Here smaller speak- 
ers, costing less than $5.00, will fill the bill. 

As Stentor served the Greek army, so can his modern 
counterpart serve the United States Army, both in peace 
and in war. As I sit at this typewriter a stentorian voice 
urges that I use somebody's soap. I go to see who shout- 
ed into my window. Two thousand feet above a plane 
circles. The plane has a voice and that voice is brought 
to my ear—the voice of Stentor. 

Would a flying Stentor be a boon to a lost battalion? 
Would it help infantry units out of contact with ele- 
ments on their flanks? Would it be a stop-gap for broken 
telephone lines, jammed radio reception and disabled 
runners? Perhaps we are approaching the day when 
every supply room will have a shelf labeled: Stentor, G.I., 
complete with carrying case. 


gs 


a. 


a 


THose wuo look for universal and high enlightenment to effect a perfect and perma- 
nent peace will be disabused if they will only analyze the effects of education, per se, 
upon the passions. Does it lessen vanity, ambition, or greed? Is bigotry less fanati- 
cal? Not at all. They are enhanced, while at the same time the breach in human 
concord is further widened by the lessened ability of the intellectual to endure the 
wrongs and pains of tyranny and avarice. — Captain WILLIAM WALLACE. 
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Here is an 
box from which general and lieutenant can de 
a dependable safety valve 

( erebrations should not exceed four or five 
to five dollars for those 


let her blow! 
three 
Cerebrations will not be 


it in due course. Inquiries as to the fate o 
1ddressed to the janitor. 


f th 


Workers In the Dark 
pie TUS deserves the Soldier's Medal. Need more 


be said? Most emphatically yes. And this “‘insignih 
cant person will endeavor to say it. 
Many 
against M day by taking the extension courses 
There's the 


This demonstration of initiative 1s apparently ot no 1n- 


company ofhcers are preparing themselves 
quietly 
rub. 


ond without fanfare. But who cares? 


terest to higher authority. The fact of enrollment and 
the record of results are not a part of the official record 
of the individual. Why turther penalize the Legion of 
the Lost by not awarding official recognition? 

Some will contend dose ample recognition 1s afforded 
by paragraph I of the efficiency report form. For the 
benefit of those whose memory is none too good I quote 
paragr aph I: 

During the period covered by this report has he taken ad 

vantage of the opportunities afforded him to improve his 

professional knowledge? 
and forwarded a thousand or more 
that the this 


’ In itself that answer means 


[ have examined 


efciency reports and know answer to 
question 1s invari ably yes. 
Here are my 


recommendations for remedying this state of affairs. 


nothing, for there 1s no standard, no norm. 

Let higher authority te of record the fact of en- 
sdiiiets ona the progress made in the Command and 
om Staff School Extension Courses. 

Let regimental commanders institute programs of 
monographs on assigned subjects to be delivered during 
the school year. 

3. Let paragraph I on the efficiency report form be 
covered by specific instructions to pin down the report- 
ing officer according to some definite standard consistent 
wuts the grade of the officer reported on. In this con- 
nection, no change has been made in the requirement 
that all officers are charged with the professional instruc- 
" of their subordinates. 

| believe that this would boost the morale of the 
Legion of the Lost. Many not doing anything would 
rouse themselves. Higher ‘authority would have an en- 
larged record of W ho’s Who for peace-time and mo- 
bilization assignments. The professional 1.Q. of officers 
of company grade (and many field officers, too) would 
keep step wah the constantly rising efficiency ratings. 


Pro Invictus. 





outlet for that pet idea that will rew 


it prints. In fixt 
editors will consider both subject matter and the 
acknowledged or ret 





lutionize military 


thought. Here ts a soap 
claim with equal author Here, in short, ts 
hundred words. The Jon RNAL wll pay from 
ing the price tor contr ufions submitted le 
form im which it is presented 
wrn lf the, ring thre hel 1 ve li kng ey 
Se not pul lished cnthin sia months shoul 


The Contour-Blind 


FEW years ago the Commandant of the Command 
and General Staff School wrote a very blunt letter to 
the Commandant of The Infantry School. In it he stated 
that an al: ming number of Benning graduates were un 


able to re ad a map correctly, As a aul thet work ; 


Leavenworth was not what it should be 


Sessile 
should be done. 

Something was done. The letter was read to the cur 
rent classes and the course in sketching and m: ap reading 
was materially lengthened. Neither The Infantry School 
nor any other school could do more. But this was not the 
answer then and it 1s not the answer now. 

[he courses in sketching and map re ading as taught at 
West Point, at our garrison schools, and at our special 


Service SC hools 


ire and have been more than adequate. 
From the very nature of the subject, litle more than its 
theory and mechanics, sup plemented by a tew hours of 
practic: al ap plication, can be profitab rly taught to any 
group. Beyond a point that is soon re: ached, the law of 
diminishing returns sets in. 

The theory of the contoured map can be covered trom 
every possible angle in thirty minutes. 
signs can be 


The conve ntional 
But 
of unremitting individual toil are 
requtred before maps can be read easily and correctly. 
No instructor can do this for any of us; 


learned in an hour of honest effort. 


months, even years, 
the 1ob is ours 


and ours alone. 


To some it is comparatively easy; to 
others it is unbelievably difficult. Since I fall squarely 
in the second C ategory it occurs to me that the devices I 
found helpful might be of some assistance to my brother 
sufferers. Here are a few: 

For longer than I am willing to admit I spent a littl 
time oad day studying some small segment of a con 
toured map. My purpose was to speed up the soba of 
visualization to see the little square I selected i 
three dimensions instead of two. 

When | reached the point where | could rapidly visual 
ize the actual shape and proportion of an isolated terrain 
feature, | made my daily square larger. My efforts were 


now bent to train both the eve and the mind in what | 


have come to call continuity of visualization. That is | 
tried to see three or four contiguous terrain te atures as an 
integrated and prope rly proportioned whole The old 


method of marking ridge lines arid stream lines proved 
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helpful in establishing a rough appreciation of terrain 

forms, but only hard work changed visualization from a 

rough approximation to an accurate and properly pro- 

emp picture. In my case, at least, the results have 
n well worth the time. 

Nearly as helpful as this, was contour chasing in an 
automobile. Here I reversed the procedure described 
above. While rolling along the open road [| tried to make 
hasty little mental maps of i interesting sections of terrain 
that unrolled before me. I would hate to see some of 
those cerebral efforts reproduced. But the point is this: 
I began to think more and more in terms of contours. 
Bit by bit my contour-blindness went by the board. This 
is an easy and profitable habit to acquire. 

This practice lead to another that makes not only for 
quick terrain appreciation, but for rapid decisions. While 
cruising along at say thirty miles an hour, set up situa- 
tions to your front and flanks and assign yourself every 
type of mission you can think of. You have to think 
fast to set up the situation, decide on your own rdle, and 
make your decision. By thinking of yourself as the head 
of a motorized patrol, or the Siang! element in a motor- 
ized or mechanized column, the exercises you set yourself 
will take on a degree of reality that might otherwise be 
missing. So too it will tend to combat road-mindedness 
in favor of terrain-mindedness. All in all, this is a great 
game and a game that will make you a better soldier in 
more ways than one. —COonTOURESIS. 


Y ¥' # 
The Regimental Hop 


COLUMN of twos, officers beside their ladies, shuf- 

fles slowly forward across the polished floor. Minutes 
crawl on; so does the column. The couple in front mum- 
ble a pleasantry over their shoulder. We don’t catch it 
and don’t care—neither do they. The couple behind are 
still breathing hard from the sprint to make the forma- 
tion on time. We shift uneasily from one foot to another. 
Finally we reach the first out-thrust hand and the first 
set smile. 

Yes, we are passing through the receiving line of the 
regiment’ s monthly party. As usual it is a very long line; 
it includes the new arrivals as well as the colonel. By the 
time we reach the far end, our faces are stiff from 
mechanical smiles, and the names we heard and the faces 
we saw are a meaningless jumble. 

For a time the floor is crowded because of the duty 
dances. There is a little cutting in, and a fitful flutter of 
conversation. But soon the crowd thins. By the time the 
last dance rolls around half the guests have gone. 

Can't we do something to my everyone want to go, 
want to stay, and really enjoy the party? Here are four 
suggestions that might help: 

First. Do away with the compulsory features. No com- 
pulsory function is ever looked forward to with pleasure. 

Second, Cut out the receiving line as standard pro- 
cedure, and eliminate military punctuality. Our train- 
ing and manners should bring us there on time. 
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Third. Let newcomers be introduced informally and 
naturally by the colonel, the adjutant, or, preferabl; by 
some acquaintance in the command. 

Fourth. Get a good outside orchestra. Bandsmen ay 
put life into our dogs on the parade ground, but on , 
dance floor they usually produce an opposite effect. 

These four things will certainly change an irksome 
and mechanically performed duty into an anticipated 
event. Our C.O's are clever enough to keep us on our 
military toes; why not extend that cleverness and keep 
us on our social toes? Upstart 
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Wanted: An American Helmet 
HE adoption of the British trench helmet by the 


A.E.F. was a source of humiliation to many Ameri- 
cans, including this one. The humiliation was made bear- 
able by the fact that the adoption was practical at the 
time; a sacrifice to war-time expediency. But today, with 
the war almost two decades in be past, we find our troops 
still wearing the foreign helmet. Why? National pride 
should have dictated its discard immediately after the 
emergency. National pride is what makes a conglomera- 
tion of humans and a slab of the earth’s surface a nation, 
and if it is to disappear from the Army where can we 
hope for it to survive? 


Most men are irritated by the prideless kowtowing of 
American milliners to Paris fashions, but here we have 
the United States Army, with all its famed inventiveness 
bowing to the British 1 in the matter of metal millinery. 


Of course, “our” trench helmet is good. But it falls far 
short of perfection. 


First, its shallow design exposes large areas of cranium 
to flying fragments and other military mischief. The 
lower back head, the base of the brain, is conspicuously 
vulnerable, especially to upward flying missiles such as 
grenade or shell splinters. A headpiece similar to the pres- 
ent issue in shape and brim width, but slanting deeper 
towards the back, perhaps curving slightly downward 
back of the ears, would remedy this defect. This ad- 
ditional protection would entail only a slight increase in 
weight. And this extra weight, being at the back, would 
in itself be a benefit, for it would lend greater stability to 
the helmet. The present battle bonnet, when worn with 
a chin-strap, has a strange affection for the bridge of the 
nose and demonstrates it every time the soldier drops 
prone without any particular daintiness. 


There is the ever-present possibility that tin hats will 
suddenly become the leading style for the young men of 
any country, including America. If next M day catches 
us still wearing our 1917 models, we will ‘siiledtinedly 
wear them “for the duration.” 

The Marines have taken a step in the right direction. 
Although they have not changed the design, they have 
at least distinguished their helmet from its British twin 
by having the insignia of the Corps stamped on the 
front. The Army should have the U. S. seal on its hel- 
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t and a different design. Both national pride and 
racticality demand it. 
James ANTHONY Rely. 


5 7 5 A 
Dry Rot Test 
'\ AGAZINES and newspapers feature questionnaires 


designed to establish a rating in intelligence, sports- 

inship, and the like, for any person interested enough 

try them. In taking one of these tests, the PERT al 
utomatically achieves a high rating in gullibility. 

We of the military profession are supposed to be pe- 
culiarly susceptible to an insidious occupational disease 
dry rot. If your grade on the following test is seventy- 
hve or better (ten points are allotted each question) you 
may consider it an immune reaction. If you make ninety 
r above, you probably win frequently at solitaire. 


( 
1. 4. Have you read two books on military subjects 
during the past | year? 
Call you write a brief sy nopsis of each? 
a you ever analyze a routine assignment after com- 


iw) 


pletion, to discover cause of poor or excellent results? 

3. Are you familiar with the employ ment of advance 
guards when contact is imminent? 

4. Define the following terms: 

a. Terrain corridor. 

Terrain compartment. 
Phase line. 

Describe briefly the important characteristics of the 

“oe Infantry weapons: 
Brandt 81-mm. mortar. 

b, Semiautomatic shoulder rifle. 

6. a. What tank has recently been adopted as standard? 

b. What is its armament? 

. What are some of the outstanding features of the 
new regimental organization aed by the 2gth In- 
fantry since last October? 

8. Suppose that you are in command of an infantry bat- 
talion (higher unit for officer above the grade of 
captain) , which is about to attack an enemy in po- 
sition. Appropriate artillery has been attached to 
your command. Do you know how to employ it? 

9. Can you discuss intelligently the effect which the 
spread of Communism and Fascism may have on 
world peace? 

10. Do you read The INFANTRY JoURNAL regularly and 
thoroughly? 


Jt 


~ 


Craupe A. Brack, Captain, Infantry. 
26 «@ 
Throat Cutters 
HOUGH the sabre has given way on the battlefield 


to less picturesque but more effective weapons, it re- 
mains with us in peace as a proud symbol of authority. 
With our commission goes the right and privilege of 
bearing this shining me of our office. It would be 
logical to expect that our pride in this symbolical weapon 
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But 
appear true. Go 
to the Regular Army, the National 

and you will see the same thing 
a sloppy, clumsy, uncertain manual of the sabre. 


as that we take in the unitorm. 
enough this does not 
where you will 


should be as keen 


stré ingely to be 


Guard, the Reserve 


Now the manual of more difhcult 


- yet if a twenty-one-dollar-a 


arms 1s infinitely 
than the manual of the sabre 
month soldier is unable to master its intricacies in short 
order, he soon finds himself separated from the service 
under the provisions of Section VIII. There is something 
ironical in the fact that those who se the poor recruit 
are usually so much worse than he in a far simpler exer- 


cise that there is re ally little persed ake 


In one regiment, a comm unding officer who insisted on 
a smart officer corps se arched through his outht for one 
ofhicer who was qu: alified to teach the manual of the sabre. 
He finally found just one a newly commissioned 
second lieutenant. Forthwith every officer in the 
ment went to a sabre school under this frightened 


embarrassed lieutenant. 


regi- 

and 
Not a man graduated from that 
school until the Old Man was vistiel that he could 
handle the sabre with precision and grace. 


Actually there is no possible excuse for the great num 
ber of throat-cutters, ear-slitters, hat-knocker-offers, stick 
ers-in-the-ground and so on. So long as we appear at 
ceremonies with the sabre we should acquit ourselves 
with the precision and sn: ap that we demand of our com 
mands. If you think this does not apply to you, take a 
workout in front of a full-length mirror and give your- 
self an honest appraisal. The chenien are that your move- 


ments are slow, hesitant, 


clumsy, and non-reg. If you 
do find this, and ninety-nine out of a hundred will, why 
not put in a few minutes before that mirror every day. 
In a week or two your manual should approximate the 
magnificent precision and effortless grace of the young 


cadet officer at West Point. 


I know that this will get us no forrader in battle but it 
will make many of us less ridiculous in peace which 1s 
certainly a worthy desideratum. If you doubt that our 
cut-throat antics with the sabre produce laughter in the 
ranks of our civilian friends, mingle with them in mufti 
some time when the Regular Army or the Guard are do 
ing their stuff for the taxpayers. It will be an enlighten 


ing experience.—D’ ARTAGNAN. 


Tank Torpedoes 


HEN the greatest British fleet since Sc: apa Flow 
steamed into the Mediterranean, a school of Italian 
sea- sleds met and cut facetious Capers around and about 
His Majesty’ s ships. 

The possibility of a two-man power boat being « apable 
of sinking many million dollars worth of battleships by 
means of “torpedoes not only gave British naval officers a 
severe attack of the jitters, but introduced to the world a 
new weapon of off-shore defense. 


The exploitation of this idea should not be monopolized 
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by the navy. Our land battleships, or tanks, have the same 
relative strength as their sea-going cousins and are just as 
capable of being destroyed. 

Heavily armored vehicles prefer open, and compara- 
tively level ground for their operations. Tanks could be 
met by smaller and faster vehicles, equipped with tubes 
and self-propelled land torpedoes. These mines on wheels 
could be driven by small clock engines and carry sufficient 
bursting charge to disable or destroy a tank. 

Such projectiles could be used in stationary as well as 
a moving defense. They could break up any ‘tank attack 
over open, level ground and be particularly useful on hard 
surface highways. 

Imagine a hostile mechanized force in pursuit of a supply 
column or convoy with both clinging to a concrete high- 
way to attain greater speed. A small vehicle darts in behind 
the fleeing st aims a tube and sends several swiftly 
moving torpedoes scooting to meet the pursuing armored 
cars. There 1s no doubt of the result. Just as England’s navy 
left Mare Nostrum to Il Duce’s playful sea-sleds, so the 
hostile pursuit would abandon we particular road—or 


else. —E. D. Cooxe, Major, Infantry. 
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A Conversion Chart for Motor 
Vehicle Operation’ 


By Lreurenant B. B. Twomeaty, 
Infantry, N.G.U.S. 


For rapid computation of time, distance, and speed. 
Speeds: 2 mph to 60 mph. 

Distances: 1 mile to 1,000 miles. 

Time: 2 minutes to 1,000 minutes (16 74 hours) 


. * * * 


To convert miles into time distance: Read on the scale 
Distance-Miles the number of miles to be converted. Lay 





'The conversion chart is shown on the opposite page. 
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a straightedge from this point to the numeral on the 
scale Speed, indicating the proper rate per hour. Read 
the time distance on the Time-Minutes scale at the point 
of its intersection with the straightedge. 


Exampte: Shown on the chart by line A. The distance 
is 25 miles; the speed is 25 mph; therefore 
the time distance is 60 minutes. 


* * * * 


To convert time distance into mph: Read on the scale 
Time-Minutes the time distance to be converted. Lay 4 
straightedge from this point to the numeral on the scale 
Distance-Miles indicating the distance to be traveled. 
Read the mph on the scale Speed at the point of its inter. 
section with the straightedge. 


ExampLe: Shown on the chart by line B. The time 
distance is 30 minutes; the distance to be 
traveled is 10 miles; therefore the mph is 
20. 

* * * «* 


Ax the bottom of the chart is appended a scale for con- 
verting yards to miles, for use in computing rates of 
march of foot troops. 


Exampte: Required—the ume for marching troops to 
travel 1,400 yards. Convert the yards to 
miles, and apply the rule for converting 
miles to time distance. In this case, the 
distance is .8 miles (approximately) ; the 
speed is 2/2 mph. Therefore the time dis- 


tance is 1g minutes. 
* * * * 


In making computations on the Time-Minutes and 
Distance-Miles scales, when the right-hand figures are 
read off on one scale the same side must be read on the 
other. The same applies to readings made on the left 
hand side of the scales. 


IF OTHER COUNTRIES can train men to take the field for war service within two or 
three years, so can we, but no nation can make soldiers of civilians in a day or in a 
month. It is true that our citizens are our defense, but they must be citizens who 
can, and who are ready to fight, not simply those who are willing to fight —Captain 


Vincent M. Evmore. 
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/F ANY TWO ARE KNOWN, THE THIRD MAY BE FOUND BY 


JIME ~ DISTANCE ~ SPEED 
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Motorized Detachments 


N many situations the commander of a force will find 
it expedient to organize one or more motorized de- 
tachments. These detachments are designated by the 
name of the unit of which they are a part, as, Brigade 
Motorized Detachment; if more than Brigade 


Motorized Detachment No. 1 (No. 2). 


These detachments have no fixed organization, but are 
improvised as conditions require. Naturally the compo- 
sition varies with the mission and the situation. Rifle and 

machine-gun units will ordinarily constitute the main 
part of the detachment. A large proportion of machine 
guns 1s generally desirable. Antitank units, truck-drawn 
artillery, engineers, communications detachments, or 
chemical troops—any or all these may be included. 


one, 


For instance, the motorized detachment for a rein- 
forced brigade might consist of one rifle company, one 
machine-gun company, an antitank platoon, and a truck- 
drawn battery of light artillery, and the necessary engi- 
neer, signal, chemical, and medical troops. 


Motorized detachments serve—- 


1. To increase the security of the force, 
2. To enlarge its radius of action by combining mobility 
with fire power, and 


3. To provide commanders with a mobile combat team 
capable of quickly seizing and holding terrain until the 
arrival of aes troops, or to perform other missions de- 
manding mobile fire power. 


The attributes of motorized detachments suit them for 
such missions as— 

Assisting the advance guard to clear up road blocks 
oc by automatic weapons or enemy delaying detach- 
ments, and similar obstructions. 

2. Seizing and holding advance positions until the arrival 
of foot or horse elements. 

3. Delaying action on a limited front. 

4. Mobile element of a rear guard. 

5. Mobile element of a flank guard. 

6. Pivot of fire or maneuvering element operating with an 


advance guard. 


. With outposts to give additional security by increasing 
‘i radius of patrols to the front and the flank. 
8. Mobile element in a pursuit, either as part of encircling 
force or to seize a key position on the flank or rear. 
9. Demolition. 
10. Special escort for trains where there is a mechanized 


threat. 
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11. Special reinforcement for the troops guarding the lines 
of communication. 
12. Temporarily filling a gap between units either at 
tacking or defending on a limited front. 
ExaMpLe—An advance toward the enem 
The commander of an independent vansiliatcad brigad 
has organized a motorized detachment. It is marching 
between the advance guard and the main body. Cay alry, 
preceding the foot advance guard, encounter road blocks 
with delaying forces of such strength that assistance 1s 
needed to overcome them. The brigade commander js 
notified. He sends out his motorized detachment which 
detrucks close to the obstruction, reconnoiters, attacks. 
and clears the way; or, if unable to overcome the resist- 
ince, the commander is notified in time to maneuver his 
advance guard——or main body, if needed 
the hostile resistance out of its position. 


“SO as to turn 


ExamMpLeE—An advance toward the enemy. 

There is a hostile mobile threat against a flank pro- 
tected only by a close-in flank guard on foot. The motor. 
ized detachment is dispatched at once to a locality from 
which it can counter this threat, and delay or defend 
while the commander maneuvers his force to avoid or 
oppose the hostile action. 


“ae ae 
Motorized Patrols 


A motorized patrol like a motorized detachment 1s 
usually made up as circumstances require. It should 
contain at least two motor vehicles and preferably three 
(the third vehicle may be a motorcycle). Each vehicle 
should have at least one machine gun and a crew of three 
or four men in addition to the driver. 

Although motorized detachments are frequently called 
reconnaissance detachments and do perform reconnais- 
sance missions, they are used just as often for security 
and combat missions. Motorized patrols, however, are 
essentially reconnoitering and security patrols and there- 
fore avoid combat unless forced to fight to protect them- 
selves while retiring before strong resistance, or to cap- 
ture or disperse weak enemy patrols impeding the ac. 
complishment of their mission. 

When circumstances require, a motorized patrol oper 
ates much like a foot patrol. The two leading vehicles 
advance alternately from one terrain feature to another. 
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crew of vehicle No. 1 covers the advance of No. 2 
No. 2 has completed its bound forward, has its 
in position, and has signalled * ‘All clear.” The No. 


ew then mounts and moves forward, leap- frogging 


2, to the next position. Crews dismount on the near 

of a hill and leave their vehicle in dehlade while 

go to the crest and remain in observation. 
The third vehicle follows the other two cautiously, 
ly to turn and escape if the other two vehicles become 
ved in a fight. This vehicle corresponds to the get 
y-man. 
\Motors add speed and mane uverability to the hre 
ower of infantry. So, too, they widen the range of re 
nnaissance and accelerate the transmission of informa- 
The list is endless. To the skillful 


ind pres commander, motors will prove an inex- 


. But why go on? 
wustible fountainhead of Inspiration, 
y 4 4 


Marksmanship With Browning 
Automatic Rifle 


MARKSMANSHIP course for the Browning au- 
tomatic rifle equip ped with bipod and hinged’ butt 
plate has been service-tested, with satisfactory results in 
eaching men to utilize full automatic fire. It was found 
that a training course must include a reasonable amount 
of actual firing, because the ability to use the full auto- 
matic fire cannot be developed by the explanation- demon- 
stration method alone. 
The 


target mate shows she results obtained by an expert 


Figure 1 shows the target used at 1,000 inches. 


gunner in a demonstr ation. The following 


procedure is 
used with this target: 


The gunner, in the prone position, hres five shots, 


; 
semi-automatic, at scoring space No. 1. He fires 


shots, semi-automatic, from the kneeling position with the 


hasty sling, at scoring space No. 2. ies shots, full auto 


matic, are fired at No. 5; and fifteen shots, in three 
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are fired at No. 6. 
rounds each, 


bursts of five shots each, Using two 


loaded with ten the 


traverses from No. 3 to No. 


magazines gunnet 
4, endeavoring to place two 
shots in each of the two scoring spaces in fifty seconds, 
starting with a 


hire. Then, 


zine load of twenty rounds, 


-automatic 


using semi m aga 


he traverses from No. 7 to 


/ 
No. 8, hring five shots at each of the four scoring spaces, 


with automatic fire. He must complete this within 


twenty seconds. 


Figure 2 shows two five-shot bursts and eight five 


shot bursts fired automatically a range of 300 y ards. 
The latter bursts cle arly show ie possibility ot sustained 


The 


n forty eight seconds, changing Magazines 


hre with this wes apon at mid-ranges. bursts 


eight 
fired 1 


were 


after e ach five- round burst. An assistant gunner was not 


used. If full twenty-round magazines and an assistant 


could 


had been used, the el ght magazines (1600 rounds ) 
have been fired in fifty- SIX seconds. 


Following the tre ning on stationary targets, a Moving 


target was ‘used that - aa in the November Bisniee- 


ber number of The INFANTRY JouRNAL. The target 
moved at speeds of ten to twenty miles an hour and at 
a range of 600 yards. The weapon was fired auto 


matically, in bursts of four to six rounds. With not more 
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than an hour of dry shooting, the gunners scored 26°/, 
hits. 

A model tank target was also used. This is shown in 
Figure 3. Men without training in the marksmanship 
course designed for the weapon, scored 11°/, hits on this 
target at 600 yards using automatic fire in bursts of three 
to eight rounds. 

In combat tests wi ith this weapon the gunners at 400 
yards scored 15°/, hits on 75 kneeling silhouettes, spaced 
a yard apart. Thee. in spite of the tact that the targets 
were invisible to the gunners. These men had been 
trained, however, in the use of automatic fire. 

Against visible targets representing a section column 
at 800 yards range, twelve gunners hred twelve rounds 

each, and scored 33°%, hits in five seconds of firing. 
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Preventive Maintenance 


For want of a nail, the shoe was lost; 

For want of the shoe, the horse was lost; 

For want of the horse, the rider was lost; 

For want of the rider, the battle was lost; 
For want of the battle, the Kingdom was lost; 
And all for the want of a horse-shoe nail. 


In discussing the subject of preventive maintenance 
before a group of N. C. O's taking the automotive 
course in the Tank Section of The Infantry School, this 
jingle was quoted as particularly applying to modern 
practices in the care and operation of motor vehicles. 

During the noon-hour, a poetic N. C. O. modernized 
this old rhyme. Here is what the instructor found written 


on the blackboard: 


Here’s to the memory of Private Rich, 
Whose truck took a nose-dive into a ditch; 
Had a nut on a bolt been properly checked, 
This man and bis truck would not have been 
wrecked. 


This is, indeed, the essence of the entire technique of 
preventive maintenance; minor troubles must be corrected 
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January-Feby; 


before they become major ones. Had good prev: 
maintenance been practiced where the nail and th 
were vital, the Kingdom probably would have su; 
and Private Rich might still be disregarding the 
down” and “‘stop” signs on some Army post. 
Under the present motorization program, it seems cer. 
tain that the Army will soon be listed as the Numbe 
One motor fleet owner in this country, As Number One 
owner and operator, our preventive maintenance tech. 
nique must at least equal the highly efficient: system: 
used by the great civilian fleets. The Tank Section has 
spent considarddle time studying the methods employed 
by the most efficient fleet owners. These civilian operators 
believe that good preventive maintenance depends 
properly selected and trained drivers, and qualified main- 
tenance personnel. 
Kipling said: 

I keep six honest serving men, 

They taught me all I know. 

Their names are What and W hy and When, 

And How and Where and Who. 


Unless all six of these men are present, no maintenance 
service can keep the motor vehicle trouble-free. 

Under maintenance come lubrication, records and 
ports, inspection and supervision. 


LUBRICATION 


Proper lubrication does not mean an approximation 
it means the exact amount and kind of greases and oil; 
recommended by the vehicle manufacturer to prevent 
metallic contact of moving parts. Lubrication difficulties 
are caused by over-lubrication as well as by lack of lubn- 
cation. Let’s put three of Kipling’s men on this job— 
What and Why and When, and our lubrication problems 
will be solved. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 


Ant Inspection system without records means no control 
on operation, no ‘control of maintenance costs, and no 
control over causes of motor vehicle failures. 


INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION 


Fleet efficiency varies directly with inspection and 
supervision. Both must be constant. The informal type 
of inspection prevails. 

These factors are the real basis of preventive mainten- 
ance. They keep our vehicles rolling at maximum ef 
ficiency with a minimum expenditure of time and money 


oT  @ 
Covered Range 
yey covered range shown in Figure 1 was developed 


by the Department of Experiment after exhaustive 
tests to determine the angle of flight of caliber .30 Mi: 
ricochets. As a result of the ricochet test it was found that 
the angle of departure was dependent upon the type of 
soil at the point of impact. Taking into consideration the 
fact that some units might be forced to construct thou- 
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Side view of range. Firing point at Fic. 2. Firing point Fic. 3. Rear view of firing point 
right. 

d-inch ranges where the type of soil was of such a na- impossible tor a man to hre between the side walls of the 

that the danger from ricochet could not be elimi- hiring point and the wing walls of the backstop. The 

the Department of Experiment constructed a cov- ceiling and the side walls of the firing point are filled 

ed range which is safe for all .30 caliber hiring regard- with gravel or crushed rock to prevent the escape of bul 

ss of the type of soil. lets accidentally fired into them. Figure 3 shows a reat 

Figure 2 shows the range in use. Notice that the ceil- view of the firing point. 

g slopes down toward the target in such a manner that Where soil conditions can be tested and the danger of 

t 1s impossible for an accident: nT discharge to go over the ricochet elimin< ited by preparation of the ground betwe« n 

top ol the back- stop. Notice also the “baffle across the the firer and the backstop, this type of range is not nex 

center of the range which prevents low shots from strik- essary. But where soil conditions cannot be thoroughly 

ing the ground and ricocheting. The side walls of the tested or where they indicate danger from ricochet, this 

nt ng point extend tar enough to the front so that it 1s covered range can be use d with absolute satety. 


NAaTIONS, LIKE MEN, occasionally pass through cycles of moral degenerac y Like 


; men, they often suffer more from internal ills than from external dangers And like 
men again, they come frequently to ruin from corruption within, when seemingly 
most secure from an outside assault. Captain FRANK P. Tippets. 
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Outdoors Indoors 


By Captain L. C. Borneau, Infantry 


O get practical instruction in troop leading, target 

designation, held work, a National Guard 

unit should get out on real terrain. This is not 
always possible, especially if the armory is located in a 
large city, miles away from the nearest usable ground. 
Where terrain is readily available it must, in many Cases, 
be used at night because most National Guard units hold 
drill in the evening. 


and 


Consequently a unit usually gets only two weeks out- 
doors, during the summer training pe riod. Into this small 
allotment oF time must be cieded at least one-third of 
the training objectives of the armory year. 

Therefore, we pose this question: “How can outdoor 
daylight training be made available inside an armory at 
“The landscape targets 


night?” 
furnished by the Ordnance Department. Z 


One answer might be, 
However, 
those targets are primarily designed for landscape firing 
with the yee .22 or caliber .30 rifle. Moreover, they 
are so small that it is difficult to distinguish features at 
more than a few feet. In the 132d lakeatry, Illinois Na- 
tional Guard, we found that our regular drill-floor lights 
were not bright enough to illuminate the targets ade. 
quately; we then tried special lighting fixtures, But even 
these failed to bring out essential details. 

A little battling with these makeshifts soon gave us an 
“Why 
large stretches of canvas, 
adequate lighting fixtures permanently installed?” 
enough, but how about artists, materials—money? 

The armory fund had money to spare for materials 


idea. Said we, can’t we have scenes painted on 


with 


Fair 


and hung on the wall, 


and the Government had artists to spare for the pic- 


ns 





Bn rresiag 
| Gass 
Py 


ture. Soon five Federal Art Project artists were at work 
Sheets 1, 2, 3, of Series A of the regular landsc: ape tat 
get furnished the model for one painting, and sheets 4 
5, and 6 for another. As work got under way we 
saw that these paintings could be used for purposes 
not anticipated. Therefore we suggested a number of 
changes in order to bring out more detail. 

When completed, the canvases gave us scenes 10 feet 
high and 37'A feet wide 


landscape target. 


size of the 
[his proportion had been determined 
| The finished murals 
for such they were, were then hung on the south wall of 


five times the 


by the size of the armory walls. 
the armory, ‘eight feet from the fleoe. Five 300-watt elec- 
tric lamps, with shades, illuminated the entire painting 

The total cost was $200. oo. 

every detail of these 
murals is visible from any place on the floor, notwith 
standing the fact that we have a large armory, the drill 
hall of which measures 175 feet by 200 feet. The high 
degree of clarity makes it ‘gain practicable for a num- 
ber of units to use the targets at 
getting in the way of ary other. 


When the lights are turned on, 


the same time without 


used not only to fill a 
training void in rifle companies, but may be profitably 
employed by machine-gun companies, howitzer units, 
and artillery batteries. 

Aside from the many training advantages, the paint- 
ings are beautiful, and smarten the interior ‘of the armor 
Problanes which heretofore were uninteresting and theo- 


ictal such as these may be 


retical are now attractive and instructive. 


Veritably, we have brought the outdoors indoors. 
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100% Brigade 


NE hundred per cent regiments are no longer rare, 
but a 100° 


So far as the office records show, there wasn’t any 


brigade is something new under the 


animal, until early December of last year. It was 

chat Major Charles H. Barnwell, the Regular Army 
the 167th Infantry, invited our 
ition to the fact that the brigade command and staff 
all officers of both regiments a the 62d Brigade were 
nbers of the Infantry Association and subscribers to 
loURNAL. The reason Major Barnwell knew about it 


ictor of casu ally 


e we did was bec: 1use he he id a great deal to do with 

ing the brigade that way. For some months past he 
id Ts quietly garnering the subscriptions of the ofh- 
s of the 167 th Infantry. Meanwhile, Colonel Avers 
nd Captain Thedfiniais of the 124th Infantry were looking 
fter the renewals from their regiment. By the time the 
ad the brigade staff had 

And s so it becomes our 
pleasant duty to proclaim our first Honor Roll brigade 
and congratulate General Persons on commanding it. 


6th was certified perfect, 


come 1n, everything was set. 


The action of the officers of this brigade is a ae «a to 

- INFANTRY JOURNAL, but that is "dnciinenel, It also 

t ihe to a strong organizational and Infantry spirit. But 

its greatest signific ance lies in the fact that it furnishes 

. striking evidence of a keen desire on the part of the 

officers belonging to € unit to improve themselves pro- 

Sam fessionally. Fer the best service that The INFANTRY 

Me JOURNAL can perform is to stimulate interest in, and in- 

crease knowledge of, those matters with which we sol- 

' diers are omunedl. We know that it is performing that 

OE service today. That an entire National Guard brigade has 

l elected to avail itself of that service means that | another 

, ae large group of citizen-soldiers will be better equipped for 
2H any crisis they may be called upon to meet. 

The history of the 124th Infantry appeared in the issue 

u f The Journat for November-December, 1935. This 

: time we tell a much abbreviated story of the 167th. But 

, B® before launching 1 into that we wish to make our bow to 

= the Florida regiment for its repeat performance. By main- 

We taining its 100°/ status for a second year it becomes one 

of the few Honor Roll organizations entitled to a star. It 

stands high on the list and shows a decided disposition to 

retain its “place. 


* * * * 


Magnolia Cadets, Canebrake Rifle Guards, Cahaba 
River Rifles, Alabama Zouaves, Hardee Light Infantry, 
Montgomery True Blues—these were among the com- 


‘ 

panies dating from 1836, from which sprung the Fourth 
: Alabama Infantry, C.S.A., later to become the 167th 
; Infantry. Immediately after its organization the ake 


Alabama proceeded by way of Dalton, Georgia, to 
Lynchburg, Virginia, where it was mustered into the 
service of the oe States of America on May 7, 
1861. From there it moved to Harper's Ferry. Shortly 
thereafter it became a part of General Bee’s brigade and 


participated i in the first battle of Manassas. 
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In the spring ot 1862 the Fourth Alabama took part 
in the Battle of Seven Pines, sust aining heavy losses. As 
one of the regiments in Jackson’ S Corps it tought at the 
first battle of Cold Harbor, Malvern Hill, 


battle of Manassas, and Anuetam. 


the second 
The regiment then 
became a part of General Law's brigade composed entirely 
of Alabama troops, and took active part in the battles of 
Fredericks sburg and Suffolk which opened the way tor 
Lee’s invasion of the North. Passing on into Pennsyl 
vania, it suffered severely in the repulse a 


In the fall of 1563 the Fourth 


with Longstreet’s corps and engaged in the Battle of 


t Getty sburg. 
root moved south 


Chickamauga. Rejoining the Army of Northern Vir- 
gimia in 1864 it again became involved in the hardest 


kind of hghting, as the names W il lerne SS, Spotsyly ania, 
and Second ¢ ‘ali 1 Harbor testify. After these battles came 
a long trench warfare period behind the defenses of 
P etersburg. Then came Appomattox and the surrender, 
bringing the Alabama regime nt’s brilliant Civil War 
record to a close. 


Following the War Between the States the regiment 
Alabama 
state troops until its reorganization in M: Vy, IGII. 

The Mexican affair called the Fourth Alabama to 
Nogales in June, 1916. Here it drilled, hiked, patrolled 
mm did guard duty until March, , when it returned 
to Alebamea. Before it could be dunitiatibiead the United 
States was at war with Germany. 

It was Special Order No. 167, A.G.O., Alabama, that 
created the Fourth Alabama on the eve of the War Be- 
tween the States. 


returned home and bec ame merged with other 


1917 


It is a coincidence that on the eve of 
the World War the regiment should = designated the 
167th Infantry. As such it moved to Camp Mills, later 
to go overseas with the 42d (Rainbow) Division. 

The World War service of the 167th Infantry was 
with the 84th Brigade, commanded by Brigadier General 
Douglas Mac Arthur. For those who know their World 
War histo this simple statement 1s enough to establish 
a war record that fixes its place among the great fighting 
regiments of the American Army. For those less eaaiiter 
wath the story of America’s participation in the War, the 
battle streamers tell the story Lorraine, Champagne 
Marne, Aisne-Marne, St. Mbhiel, 
Orher battle honors include the 
Croix de 


Meuse-Argonne. 
award of the Fee nch 
Guerre with palm to Company F for dis- 
tinguished gallantry in action. 

After the Armistice the 167th marched with its division 
into Germany as part of i Army of Occupation. 

There are few regiments in either the Regular Army 
or National Guard which can boast of such a distinguish 
In both the Civil and 
Norld Wars its service was marked by participation in 
the great pitched battles which stand forth on the pages 
of the military history of the nation. 

The motto of the 167th Infantry is Sigma Inferemus 
(We Shall Drive Forward). The words look to the fu- 
ture, and the past performance of this battle-proven regi 


ed battle record as can the 167th. 


ment proclaims them full of meaning. 
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Illinois Leads the States 
EN the November-December issue went to em 


New England was the most active sector of the 
circulation front. At this writing the scene of greatest 
activity has switched to Illinois. Renewals for the 130th 
Infantry and new subscriptions from the 8th, 131st and 
132nd ‘have kept our one-man circulation department 
working overtime. For a while it looked as if we would 
have four 100°/, Illinois regiments to announce in this 
issue but the latest returns reduced our optimistic esti- 
mate by half. One of the two regiments to make the 
grade 1 is the 130th. It continues its status and thereby ac- 
quires a star. The other is the 132nd. The 8th and 131s¢ 
are knocking at the gate but we can’t let them in until 
their few stray non-subscribers see the light. 

Illinois now leads all the other states with respect to 
National Guard membership in the Infantry Association. 

In the November-December, 1935 issue we ran a brief 
history of the 130th Infantry. It gives us real pleasure to 
tell in this number something of a history of the 132nd. 

Four years after Mrs. O'Leary's cow started Chicago’s 
historic fire, the Second Regiment, Illinois National 
Guard, came into being. During its sixty years of service 
it has, on occasion, wandered far from its native West 
Side of Chicago. It has burned under tropic suns in Cuba 
and on the Mexican Border. It has faced the bricks of 
rioters at home, and the bullets of an enemy in France. 
All in all, this Illinois outfit has gone places and done 
things. 

Only two years after its organization, the Second Il- 
linois had its first call to arms. Its mission was to sup- 
press rioting and it acquitted itself with credit. It 
answered a number of similar calls during the period 
from 1887 to 1898; on one occasion the regiment spent 
thirty-three days on this unpleasant duty. 

In May of *98 the Chicago regiment was ordered to 
Jacksonville, Florida, en route to Cuba and the Spanish- 
American War. An outbreak of typhoid fever delayed 
it five months, and cost the lives of many officers and 
men. Shortly before Christmas, however, it arrived at 
Havana, in good time to furnish the music for the 
formal transfer of the government of Cuba to the United 
States. After four months of policing the Cuban me- 
tropolis the regiment returned to the United States. Ic 
was mustered out at Augusta, Georgia, in April, 1899. 

For the next sixteen years the highlights of the unit’s 
history include a tour at the St. Louis World’s Fair, 
maneuvers in Indiana, one riot, and the formal opening 
of the new armory building on Madison Street. 

The Second Illinois spent a good part of the summer 
of 1916 at San Antonio on the Mexican Border. It was 
mustered out of the Federal service at Springfield on 
September 1, 1916. 

The regiment was back in Texas a year later, this time 
as the 132nd Infantry, 66th ys pune 33rd Division. By 
November of 1917 it was at full war strength and had 
settled down to the business of getting ready for overseas 
service. June, 1917, found it in a training area at Moulains 
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au Bois, France, impatiently awaiting its day of action, 
The day came sooner than expected. The regiment ri 
ing been attached to the British forces, Companies / A and 
G participated with the Australians in the successful a¢. 
tack on Hamel on July 4th. 

On August 6th the 132nd Infantry took over the |ine 
in front of Albert. From that day on until the close of 
the war it had no cause to complain of inactivity. It cook 
part in three major offensives—Somme, St. Mihiel and 
Meuse-Argonne. In particular it distinguished itself in 
the capture of Albert, the advance through the Bois de 
Forges, the capture of Bois de Forét and in the attacks 
at Consenvoye, Bois de Consenvoye, Bois de Chaune and 
Plat de Chene. Its deeds in these engagements are at- 
tested by the five Congressional Medals of Honor and 
54 Distinguished ited Crosses awarded its members. 
and by casualties totaling 4o officers and 1,357 men. 

Colonel Herbert E. Algeo commands the 132nd In- 
fantry and Captain L. C. Boineau is the Regular Army 
Instructor on duty with it. We strongly suspect that 
these gentlemen who cooperated in putting the regiment 
on our Honor Roll are rather proud of their association 
with this fighting outfit. 

The 100° hookup with the Infantry Association i: 
just another bit of evidence that the Semper Paratus on 
the insignia of the 132nd Infantry has a real meaning. 
Perhaps we are none too coy in saying so, but, at the 
moment, we cannot call to mind anything more con- 
ducive to military alertness than a subscription to the 
bi-monthly journal of the Doughboy arm. 


oe cee 
Election of Officers 


HE election of the following named officers, duly 
certified by the Nominating Committee of the In- 
fantry Association, is announce 
For a two-year term expiring January, 1939: 


Vice President 
Colonel James B. Woolnough, Infantry 


Members of Executive Council 


Colonel William E. Persons, Infantry 

Colonel Lemuel Bolles, Infantry Reserve 

Lt. Col. William H. Simpson, Infantry 

Lt. Col. Gerald B. O'Grady, Infantry (NGUS) 
Major Charles L. Mullins, Jr., Infantry 

Major Stonewall Jackson, Infantry 

Captain Richard P. Ovenshine, Infantry. 


Colonel Rowan P. Lemly was elected to the Council 
but, being under orders to leave Washington to take 
command of the roth Infantry, he resigned. The Nomi- 
nating Committee thereupon declared Lieutenant Colonel 
William H. Simpson, who ran sixth among the Regular 
officer nominees, elected in his stead. 

The complete list of officers and members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Infantry Association is given in 
the masthead of this number. 
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Infantry,** 
t Infantry (West Virgima 
Infantry,** 
Infantry,** 


ntry officers at Army War College,** 


vy **® 


N. G.),** 


Intantr 


itrv officer students at Command & General Staft 


‘School, ** 
th Infantry,* 

Lufkin (Texas) CCC District,* 
sth Infantry (Florida N. G.),* 
th Infantry, 

t Battalion, 66th Infantry (1 ight Tanks 
d Infantry 
rt Worth (Texas) CCC District, 

oth Infantry, 

San Antonio (Texas) CCC District, 

2d Infantry, 

161st Infantry (Washington N. G 

2d Battalion, 12th Infantry, 

Los Angeles (Califormia) CCC District 

30th Infantry, 

CCC District 


d Battalion, 28th Infantry, 


Sacramento (California) 


22d Infantry, 
182d Infantry (Massachusetts N. G 
23d Infantry, 
7th Infantry, 


(Illinois N. G 
(Alabama N. G 


132d Infantry 
167th Infantry 
62d Brigade, 
Charleston (West Virginia) CCC District 
Minnesota-North Dakota CCC District 
Superior Sub-District, 
Southeastern Sub-District, 


( ‘hippewa Sub-District, 
North Dakota Sub-District. 


[he current Honor Roll shows several important gains 
over the November-December edition—and no losses. 
[wo National Guard regiments, one CCC District and 
tour CCC Sub-Districts have moved in. They are: 

132d Infantry (Illinois N. G.), 

167th Infantry (Alabama N. G.) 

Charleston (West Virginia) CCC District, 

Minnesota-North Dakota CCC District 

Superior Sub-District, 
Southeastern Sub-District, 
Chippewa Sub-District, 
North Dakota Sub-District. 


Elsewhere in this issue we carry stories on the two 
National Guard regiments, so we shall confine our com- 
nents here to a paragraph or two on the notable achieve- 
ment of the Minnesota-North Dakota 
CCC ers. 

The campaign to put the Minnesota-North Dakota 


and Charleston 
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District on the Honor Roll started in September, with 


Major John I 


erations comprised tour sub districts and the greatest areca 


Copeland in charge. The the ater ot op 
that anyone has so fat attempted to organize on a 100 

basis. Mayor Copeland's chief assistants were the sub 
district commanders, Major Hammond D. Birks, Mayjot 
Peter G. Marshall, ¢ aptain Carl A. Andersen, 


and ¢ ap 
tain Orus G. Lippincott 


I heir enthusiast COOP ration 


in the enterprise met with 


ready respons¢ from their 


ofhcers. One sub-district (Superior) attained its 100 
goal in time to be listed on the Honor Roll in the No 
vember-December issue. Within the next few weeks the 
others had also been checked in and certified pertect by 
Today, every Infantry ofh 
cer in the vast CCC empire ovet which Colonel Charles 
F. Thompson presides takes The INFANTRY JOURNAI 
The West V irginia Campaign was manay ged by Mayor 


Walter L. Mitchell. 


every Infantryman on duty 


oul subsc ription department. 


From small beginnings 1t grew untl 
( harleston District 


Assoc l 


in the 
was a member 1n good standing of the Infantry 
ation and a subscriber to The Jou RNAI 

The number of CCC districts on our Honor Roll 
growing, but not over 10 otf the 


» with the CCC 


Infantry officers on 
The Journat. The re 
constitute a most promising held for new 


subscribe to 
maining go 
subscriptions. We appeal for volunteers to work it 


All that 1s needed to reverse the 


percentage hgures 


1 live-wire Infan 
Needless to say, any 


local subscription campaign has the edi 


just given is the active cooperation of 
tryman in every CCC 
one starting 


sub-district. 


torial blessing. There are no preliminary tormalities to be 
complied with. Just corral the subscriptions and send 


them in with checks attached. This simple procedure 


has doubled circulation since September, 1934, and could 


easily double again. 





John Frederick Quensen 
HE death of Captain John F. 


work an ofhcer whose 
services to [The INFANTRY JoURNAL have been outstand- 
Ing. 


Cuensen on Decem 


ber 18 wrote finis to the 


Captain Quensen initiated the movement that gave us 
our first 100 per cent N: itional Guard regiment, the 201St 
Infantry. It was a new idea and it turned the trickle of 
National Guard subscriptions into a steady stream. To- 
day we have seven Guard regiments beside the 
the Honor Roll Guardmen 
subs ribers as we had on the day that this energetic and 
enthusiastic 


201s8t on 


and three times as many 


Infantryman took upon himself to 


help 
an amateur editor 
JOURNAI 

While on duty with the Guard and later, Fred Quensen 
spared no effort to further the interests of the Infantry 


Assoc lation. The 


circulation of The 


build up the 


Jor RNAL, in sorrow 


pays this brief 
tribute to his memory. 


ap ne ce 
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“Cankers of a calm world and a lon peace.” 
—Falstaft in Henry IV 


KE ivpen:- was a time when duty with troops was 
a comfortable berth for the not overly industrious. 
One could perform the essential duties in four or five 
hours. Indeed, we have known a number of efficient 
officers who averaged even less. They did what needed 
to be done and called it a day. When necessary they 
worked full time and overtime, but they regarded this 
procedure as exceptional and something to be avoided. 
Strange to say, the organizations commanded by these 
seemingly indolent gentlemen were as well trained and 
as well disciplined as those commanded by the inde- 
fatigable FC Indeed, many were more so. 

here is, of course, a sound psychological explanation 
for this. In those days there wasn’t enough neces- 
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sary and useful work to keep either soldier or of. 
ficer gainfully employed eight hours a day, three hun. 
dred and sixty-five days a year. The company, battalion 
or regimental commander who believed in a full day's 
toil for himself and for those under him, had to make 
work in order to keep everybody occupied. Now man- 
kind in general, and soldiers in particular, resent made 
work. Even those who have never heard of the law of 
diminishing returns seem to sense the point at which the 
effort expended is out of proportion to the results 
achieved. When that point is reached performance be. 
comes perfunctory and accomplishment negligible. 

The best officers of that day were not those who ex. 
hausted themselves and their troops in endless trivia. 
For the most part, this gentry developed a blindness for 
real values that disabled them for the very business 
for which they existed. The flyspecking and piddling 
activities with which they occupied themselves in peace 
gave them a permanent set that unfitted them for the 
problems of war. Hopelessly handicapped by a lifetime 
of concern over inconsequentials, they bobbed about in 
the eddies of the mobilization while their seeming gly 
indolent comrades swam to distinction with the flood 

What has this to do with us? Times have changed, 
you say; there is more useful work to be > 
now than time to do it in. True enough, but in more than 
one organization, useful work is subordinated to modern 
piddling that is on a par with the best developed 1 in the 
good old days. Some is imposed by the caprices of im- 
mediate commanding officers, some draws its authority 
from post orders, some is buttressed by Army Regula- 
tions. Piddling manifests itself in eyewash, andes em- 
phasis on competitive athletics, excessive supervision by 
command and staff, useless paper-work, unnecessary re- 
ports, requirements that all officers attend all drills, multi- 
tudinous administrative checks, daily officers’ calls in- 
definitely prolonged, and a hundred other time-consum- 
ing non-essentials that have nothing to do with training 
for war. If an officer is exposed to only one or two of 
these plagues he may escape the mental paralysis that af- 
flicted the piddlers ‘of the Old Army, but real danger 
lurks in those garrisons where all or most of them are 
endemic. 


Piddlers of other days were self-made. Today an of- 
ficer on duty with troops runs the risk of acquiring the 
habit by order. That risk cannot be eliminated unless 
commanders of all grades forego those requirements that 
contribute nothing to combat efficiency. Should this be 
done—which, of course, it will not be—energetic of- 
ficers will seill find more than enough to keep them busy. 
But even if the rapid worker should be able to squeeze a 
little time from the crowded day, he can spend it profitably 
in study and reflection on things an Infantryman should 
know. Not all of them would devote it to that purpose, 
but what of it? Better an afternoon of golf or even an 
occasional hour of bunk fatigue for the devotees of recrea- 
tion and rest, than that the zeal of the careerist be worn 
thin on the grindstone of a deadly routine. 
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Old Soldiers 


short 
regiments, the 182d 
try (Fifth Massachusetts) which celebrated its three 


the November-December issue we carried 


storv of one of our latest 100 


iredth anniversary in December of last year. Perhaps 
virility of the regiment may be attributed to its be- 

nin The citizen-soldiers of the period when the 
was ; young were compelled to serve until incapact- 
ited by the infirmities of age. And the magistrates who 
Advanced 
wasnt enough of itself. Actual incapacity had to be 


ted the exemptions were tough about 1t. 


wn Moreover, instead of receiving bonuses and pen- 

upon separation from the service, the old soldiers 

wert required to contribute to the support of their former 
outhts. 

Witness these excerpts from the files of the Middlesex 
Court of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, culled by Lieu- 
tenant Joseph T. Crowley of the Fleet Marine Corps 
Re serve. 

April 1, 1656 
Edward Goffe of Cambridge, aged about 74 years, having 
long been serviceable both to town and country, and now 
is by this 
And he is to make 
such annual allowance to the military company as he him 
self shall see fit and meet 


disenabled as well by infirmities of body as of age, 
court released from all ordinary trainings. 


Usually, five shillings per year was required to be paid 
in consideration of such exemption, as in the case of Gil 
bert Crackbone, April 6, 1658, and Robert Parker and 
William Mann, all of Cambridge. So, 

William Kerley, aged about 76 years, is released from all 

ordinary trainings, paying 5s. per annum to the use of the 


military company in the town where he (June 
1659. ) 


too, 


dw elleth 


Even in these early times, petitions for the shortening 
of the term of service were not uncommon nor infre- 


quent, as witness a 


document, without date, from the 


Middlesex Court File of 1659, entitled “Reasons, showing 
why old men of sixty years are not to train. 


First. From the word of God, though not in express terms 
yet by consequence, may be gathered, that if the Levites 
were to be dismissed at fifty years from their service at the 
tabernacle, then how much more old men at sixty from train- 
ing, which is the practice of our country, to take in at seven 
teen and dismiss at seventy, which is agreeab le to our neigh 
borhood plantations to do likewise. 

2ly. The Scripture doth hold ery by way of allusion, that 
is, it is an act of cruelty. DEUT. vi. The words are these: if 
a bird’s nest be upon a tree or upon the ground, be they 
young or eggs, thou shalt not take the dam with the young, 
but in any wise thou shalt let the dam go, and take the 
young to thee, that it may be well with thee. Doth God count 
it an act of cruelty to put no difference between old and 
young in an unreasonable creature, and shall not man shun 
cruelty towards the reasonable? If your children come in at 


seventeen years, well may their fathers be taken out at sixty 


ly. Old men of sixty years have not the organs of nature 


to handle their and are overborne with heat and cold 
having many natural infirmities, and are 


which was their delight when young 


arms 


slow in action that 
is their burden when 
old. For old men to attend common tt ainings, to stand forth 
and it may be 
stand three or four hours together, tll his joints be numb and 
suff, that he can scarce walk upon his legs, 


practice cannot be pleasing to God; 


with every young boy to answer to his name 


surely such 
and then not to be suf 
fered nor approved on by men; but we 
godly magistrates will take 


such 


hope our wise and 
it into serious consideration, and 


relieve as are thereby oppressed 


In spite of this appe: al to the “wise and godly magis 
trates” the petition was of no avail as appears by the pe 
( 672: 
tition ot a ¢ ambridge man in 1673: 
I would entreat that favour of this honoured court 


be freed wholly from training any more 


that | 
as one not be ing able 

perform that service by reason of a consumptive cough 
shades of 1917-18!] I have had about 
other weakness of the body that 
which is very 


a vear and a half, and 


attend me, besides my age 
ninety-three so that I 


when standing for so long upon th 


near 


years find that 


exercise, ground, very 


prejudicious and destructive to my health, as I found by ex 


perience the last tr: ning day, although it was a warm day 


So committing myself to yout worships favor | rest, your 

humble servant, THO. SWEETMAN 

While the above gentleman and his ilk were trying to 
dodge their duty, other patriarchs could not be ke pt trom 
the tented field. Such a one was Samuel Greene, 
companied the expedition against the Pequots as a set 
geant 1n 1643, 1660, and on July 


And we think promotion is 


who AC 


bec ame an ensign in 


_~ 


27, 1659, became a captain 
slow! 


His obituary said: 


Greene 


This € aptain 


mulit ary 


was a commissioned officer of the 
ambridg« 
and he died there 


esteemed and 


company at © 
60 years together 
highly 


above 
at So, 
martial 
that the 
always raise his joy and 


who chose him fot 
January 1, 1702 
/ 
both for piety and 
genius. He took such delight in the military exercise 


arrival of the 


beloved 


training days would 
spirit; and when he aged that hi 
walk, he would be carried out in his chair into the 
view and order his company 


was grown so could not 


te ld to 


Then we have that 


Whittemore, 


S1 vears ot a 


man ot tron, Captain 


Samuel 
when the British marched to Lexing 


-- Armed with a musket and horse 


who, 


ton, was 


stone wall and with charming ry in 
difference and deliber: ition, shot at the h: if: issed “wx. wae 
as they fought their way back trom ¢ oncord. 


old w 


face, 


pistol he lay behind © 


The valiant 
warrior was discovered by the enemy, shot in the 
bayonetted eight times and left for dead. Although 
Charon put up quite a scrap for him, he lived for sixteen 


more years and died at the age of g7. 


Indian 


young men tor war ¢ 


Who was the philosopher who said (or 


proverb? ) “Old men for council 
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Invictus Gets a Hand 


HE November-December issue of The JouRNAL pro- 
duced a heavy fan mail. The article that came in for 
the most favorable comment was 
Lost.” 


“The Legion of the 
The comment ranged all the way from dignified 
expressions of approval by distinguished officers of high 
rank to lusty cheers from members in good standing in 
the Order of the Invicti. We pass along a few samples: 


I have just read with much interest the article in your 
November-December JourNaAt entitled “The Legion of the 
Lost.” I have been deeply impressed with this remarkably 
fine article which, in my opinion, will help tremendously 
to appease the situation which it describes and help the 
moral factor of officers who have been unable to go to the 
Command and General Staff School. 

It is an article of such great value that it should have 
wide publicity, and I am wondering whether or not you 
could bring it to the attention of other service journals with 
a view to having it published. It is an article that should 
be read by every officer, whether he has been to Leaven- 
worth or not. 

I certainly would like to compliment the officer who wrote 
it, and since it is anonymous, would you be good enough 
to give my commendation to him? I do so admire his tem- 

rate attitude and fine spirit under adversity, and for this 
yarns congratulate him. 


W.L. Reep, 
Major General, 


The Inspector General. 


The editor of The Field Artillery Journal pays a grace- 
ful compliment: 


Will you accept my personal congratulations on the cur- 
rent number of your JourNAL? It 1s superb from cover to 
cover. I was particularly impressed with “The Legion of the 
Lost,” by Invictus. Here were a number of things that 
needed to be said. They were well said. I wish that article 
had been submitted to me. I think it a real call to arms. 


MicuHaet V. GANNON, 
Captain, Field Artillery, 
Editor, Field Artillery Journal. 


An enthusiastic Invictus fan writes this: 


That article on “The Legion of the Lost” was the best 
thing I’ve read in years. That man would make an excel- 
lent Chief of Staff. He ought to go to Leavenworth. 


And here’s one from a field officer in the Legion whose 
head, like the author's, is “bloody but unbowed” 
For the splendid November-December issue of The Jour- 


NAL you deserve the thanks and congratulations of every 
Infantryman. 

“The ion of the Lost,” by Invictus, is a masterpiece. 
It should be published annually following the announcement 
of the Leavenworth list, down through the years. 

Invictus, with one withering blast destroys for all ume 
the common belief that an assignment to Leavenworth 1s 
the only road to success in our service. Those officers who 
by years of service with troops, understand the American 
soldier, and can lead our platoons, companies, and battalions 
with a background of experience, owe much to Invictus for 
the encouragement of his timely article. 

This is a tribute to the unknown Invictus. It is what 
many Infantrymen think; but no one before ever expressed 
it quite so well or at a more appropriate time. 

I nominate Invictus as your successor as editor of The 
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JournaL. He understands the viewpoint of the officers of 
the United States Infantry. 


If Invictus’ ringing challenge to the future has inspired 
his fellow Legionnaires with the fire that Rashes from) its 
every paragraph, he has done more for the Army at one 
stroke than the average graduate of the Command & 
General Staff School ts likely to accomplish in a lifetime 

Invictus, by the way, is an Infantryman. Perhap: we 
should have mentioned that fact in our authors’ section 
but we took it for granted that everybody would k: 


7 gy Y 


Miscellaneous Comment 


NVICTUS wasn’t the only author whose published 

observations on the military scene brought lette rs to 
the Editor. The historically minded singled out ‘The 
Will of the Leader” for praise, and other specialists 
named articles dealing with their specialty. For instance, 
an artist in supply, one-time Infantry School instructor 
in that subject, writes as follows: 


I join the ranks of hundreds of others now singing th 
praises, without reservation, of The INFANTRY JouRNai 
I have been slow coming around, but here I am. 

As a journalist you'll be more interested in the reason than 
the fact. "Tis ego, my friend, ego. Captain Bartz’s “Combat : 
Rations” in the last issue is the dope. He and me, we agree 

Here are my thoughts on the subject: 

Eliminate the “reserve” ration. 

Substitute the “combat” ration, as Captain Bartz suggests 
with a jigger of brandy included. 

Combat rations to be issued troops in circumstances where 
issue of food from the rolling kitchen isn’t practicable. 

We can’t do away with : rolling kitchen and the field 


ration. Good hot food is always better than cannea, and 7 


should be fed whenever possible. i 

I don’t believe carrying parties can be eliminated. Conse 
quently, the combat ration tins should be put up in cartons 
easily man-handled. 

Captain Bartz's tanks for delivery are too expensive; alight | 
truck will do it better. 

I particularly like my jigger of brandy, don’t you? 


Being abstemious, albeit no teetotaler, the proponent 
of the jigger of brandy overlooks the fact that the spirit 
component of his ration would probably necessitate dou- 
ble guards at all combat ration dumps. But even at that, 
the idea has much to commend it. 


* * * 


One of our newest major generals makes this fine con- 
tribution to the editorial morale: 


. The Association and its journal 1s accomplishing much 
not t only for the Infantry but for the Army of the United | 


States as a whole. More power to you. 


And from the lower rungs of the military ladder comes 
this one, written by a very junior first lieutenant whom 
we never met. Lest some cynic assume that the lieuten- 
ant’s flattering testimonial was a prelude to a request for 
a favor, we hasten to add that he didn’t want a thing. 


I not only approve what is being done for the Infantry 
by The INFANTRY JouRNAL, but I consider our journal the 
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+ instructive, the most thorough, and the most interest- 
military magazine in the world. 


letters, arriving just a day apart, written by of- 
separated in rank by almost the whole army list, 
restifying that our secret ambition for our Infantry 
This editorial job, for all the 
hes that go with it, does have its compensations. 


ine 1s being realized! 


* * * 


high-r inking member of the War Department Gen- 
Staff initiates a controversy in nautical phraseology. 
You need a seafaring man on your editorial staff. 
Major Waitt’s article, “Gas on a Hostile 
otember-October number of The JouRNAL. 
the first column he said, 


I refer 
Shore” in the 
Near the end 
“For example, the necessity for 

tively quiet water makes a landing on the lee shore likely 
On lee shores the wind, in general, is favorable for the release 
f cylinders of gas from headlands or even from beaches.” 
Che author evidently doesn’t know that a lee shore is one on 
vhich the wind blows from the sea. Gas released on such a 
shore would blow inland and would be fatal to the defenders. 


[he dictionary seems to agree with the critic, but there 
may be room for argument. Not being a graduate of the 
Naval War College we decline to serve on the jury. 


[he writer concludes with a high compliment on The 
JouRNAL, but it involves comparisons which Shakespeare 
says are odious. Therefore we reluctantly refrain from 
quoting the whole letter. 


* * * 


Another mild criticism reads: 

Our editor should indicate under the title of each article 
whether it is fiction, recognized sound tactics, personal opinion 
or travesty. 

Many of our uninformed or inexperienced soldiers are many 
times unable to tell the difference. 


Our answer to this one 1s that we don’t always know 
ourselves. Moreover, to label the article according to our 
own not infallible judgment would lay us open to future 
reprisals. Suppose, for instance, that we should publish 
an article on leadership by a major general and label it 

travesty ff 
ae 


And here’s a criticism of the Editor that should receive 
the widest possible circulation. 
You do not sufficiently stress the value of your journal to 


other branches of the service. It is invaluable to all arms and 
services associated with infantry in combat. 


Dona.p A. Curtis, 
Lt. Colonel, Med.-Res 


Colonel Curtis strikes the keynote of our editorial 
policy. We have been trying to make The JOURNAL 
what he says it is—“‘invaluable to all arms and services 
associated with infantry in combat.”” And that, of course, 
means all of the arms and all of the services. We haven't 

ost sight of the fact that ours is primarily an Infantry 
magazine, but it has been and will continue to be our aim 
to make it of real interest and value to all who read 
military literature. 


RECORD 


The Breaks 
HE author of “” 


may be, is a 


The Legion of the Lost’” whoever he 


1 schol: if, 1 soldier, 


and a philosopher. 
His article furnishes all he evidence needed to convict 
him on all three counts. His analysis and presentation of 
the subject establishes the first, 


establishes the second, 


his resolve to carry on 
and the absence of bitterness over 
his membership in the Legion establishes the third. He 
didn’t tell us why he hasn’t gone to Leavenworth, but 
we suspect that he has had some bad breaks in his as 
signments and his rating officers. It 


you know. 


makes a difference, 


For example, the lieutenant who aides the General has 


only one man to ple ase, nothing but hand pic ked re spon 


sibilities, and no competition. He gets a 


5 


be st, 


rating ot su 
the the General 
wouldn't keep him around. On the other hand, the com 
pany commander has competition and how! He also 
has two or more bosses to ple ase and a bunch ot tough 


perior because if he weren't 


cookies to keep out of the guard house, get throu; gh in- 
spections, and qualify on the target range. . He does a fine 
job and draws down an excellent rating, spattered with a 
few superiors, if he is lucky. To get a straight superior 
he would have to possess the virtues of Ceasar, George 
Washington and Saint Augustine and none of their 
faults. But who has the hardest job and accomplishes 
most for the service? 

Another case: a captain was on duty at headquarters 
when the CCC broke. He stayed there, sleeping in his 
own quarters, eating home cooking and seeing his family 
every day. A contemporary lands on a mountain, seventy 
miles from the nearest electric light, in charge of two 
hundred of Chicago’s adolescents, both black and white. 
He sleeps under leaky canvas, eats emergency rations (if 
any), avoids trouble with the Forestry Service, and 
doesn’t see his family for six months. But somehow he 
manages to keep his head above water and avoid the nut 
ward at the base hospital. 


When the smoke clears away the corps area com- 
mander pats the district commander on the back and he 
in turn passes on some of the credit by slipping his staff 
a group of superiors. The fellow out on the mountain? 
Oh, he was a good enough guy and got an“excellent” 
with a superior or two to sweeten the report. 

Aside from the ratings, which job would you have 
chosen, Legionnaires? 


A fellow named Ardant du Picq commented on this 
aspect of the service "way back in the 
said of the French Army: 
sign of imbecility. 


1860's when he 
“To be seen with troops is a 
” For that and other wise-cracks Ardant 
would have been court-martialed, only he went and got 
himself killed while leading a regiment in the war of 
1870. After the French got through paying war indemni 
ties they re-read du Picq’ s sayings. They allowed as how 
he was a smart fellow, a voice crying in the wilderness 


and they began wishing they had listened to what he 


said. 
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Well, ['m not smart and | don’t crave to be either 
court-martialed or killed. And furthermore, I’ve already 
been to Leavenworth. But when I| read ““The Legion of 
the Lost,”’ | looked in the mirror and said, “Kid, you got 
the breaks. But for a string of staff details, you 'd be one 


of em.” IGNOTUM. 
e ws 

The Polyglot Doughboy 

Under the tropic is our language spoke-— WALLER 


E announce the translation into Spanish of that 
current best seller among military books—Infantry 
in Battle. But not, we hasten to add, in a special edition 
for the embattled Spaniards, although they could take 
no better mentor. La Infanteria en Accion is published 
for the benefit of the Spanish speaking soldiery of Latin 
America. The translation is by Lieutenant Colonel Mi- 
guel A. Munoz, N.G.U.S., and he has dedicated it to 
the officers and men of the 65th Infantry, and the Na- 
tional Guard and Officers’ Reserve Corps ‘of Puerto Rico. 
This is the second translation of The JouRNAL’s classic; 
the first, as most of our readers know, was German. 
Infanterie im Kampf met a highly favorable reception in 
Germany. Now that it appears in three languages we 
find diffculey in restraining ourselves from the prophecy 
that some day Infantry in Battle will be a part of the 
military library of the up-and-coming infantrymen of 
every nation. 
And yet . . . there are a few American Doughboys 
who are still umaware of this work and the reasons for 
its popularity. To them we suggest a reading of Matthew 


13:57. 


Cover 


HE cover of this issue marks a tapering off of the 

Christmas time color jamboree. We did not plan on 
another color cover so soon but when Artist Dickson 
came across with the Battle of New Orleans scene, we 
fell for the old hair-of-the-dog-that-bit-you stuff. The 
Christmas cover was a four color job; this one should 
go in two. Perhaps we were influenced by the fact that 
the Dickson painting depicted an exploit of one of our 
Honor Roll regiments. Also, it may be that we are not 
above employing a subtle device for proclaiming to the 
world that our circulation now justifies the running of a 
color cover whenever we feel like doing so. But what- 
ever our motive, we trust that subscribers will approve 
our decision to give the Doughboys of 1812 proper recog- 
nition. 

Certainly the 7th Infantrymen aren’t going to object 
to the spending of a few additional INFANTRY JOURNAL 
shekels in picturing the cotton bale rampart and its de- 
fenders. 
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Pictures 


F course the instant success of Life had some: hino 

to do with the initiation of the picture Sen 
feature in The INFANTRY Journac. But there is more ¢o 
it than that. We are trying to make our JourNa: 4l| 
things to all Infantrymen. The pictures are primarily 
for those few who still adhere to the non-readiny tra- 
dition. Those who read the articles we publish are getting 
twice their money's worth already. 


<n: a 

Horse Opera 

HRILLING climax of the current cinema offering 

The Plainsman is the mounted attack on a small 
body of troops by an overwhelming force of Indians. 
The soldiers take their stand on an island against which 
the Redskins hurl themselves in a succession of charges. 
Mr. DeMille, in accord with the screen’s best ‘ail 
opera tradition, has the soldiers repulse all assaults. 

The screen story is mainly fictional, but the incident 
of the desperate defense of the river island is not entirely 
so. It is based upon the exploit of Major Sandy For. 
syth as related in “Twenty to One” in this number. 
That such a battle took place i is pointed out by Life 
January 4, 1937, with the explanation that in one of the 
fiercest engagements of the western Indian wars Forsyth 
and his men stood off ten times their number. 

Life errs when it quotes odds of ten to one. Correct 
odds: twenty to one—as stated in Major Carswell’s 
study. Let readers be reassured. The INFANTRY JOURNAI 
hikes no figures; not even when its articles have a Holl; 
wood hookup. 


Bon Mot 
etter pie of horse opera reminds us of a remark 


uttered at the conclusion of the equestrian events at 
the Olympic Games last summer. Major Truman Smith, 
the military attaché at Berlin, tells the story. ‘Communi 
cants of the powerful horse worshiping cult, which has its 
followers even in the Infantry, will not be amused, but in- 
fidels who regard the horse merely as a means of trans- 
portation and a poor one at that, may be. The anecdote 
also has an interest in that it indicates the existence of an 
international brotherhood of cynics who question the 
amateur standing of full time horse show and polo ex- 

rts. 

Major Smith saw the military riding events in the 
company of Lieutenant Colonel Adolf von Schell, author 
of Battle Leadership and graduate of The Infantry School 
at Benning. The skilled horse cavalrymen of the com- 
peting nations having done their stuff, the decision was 
announced. As all horsemen know, Germany won 
handily and the United States finished somewhere down 
the list. 

Von Schell was gracious in the hour of his country’s 
triumph. “Don’t take it to heart, Truman,” he remarked, 
“it merely means that our professionals have beaten your 
professionals.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
iewed by Captain Joseph I. Greene, Infantry 


rHE ARMY FROM OUTSIDE. By Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel A. G. Baird Smith, D.S.O. (The Army Quarterly, 
October, 1936.) 


In this article the author takes a number of uncon- 


vincing cracks at several of his countrymen who enjoy 
an international reputation as military critics and writers 
of the day. He feels that criticism from persons who were 
once in uniform is a more serious matter than that from 
non-military writers. Colonel Smith closes eight pages 
of ironical intimations that leadership is certainly not to 
with the accusation that these 
very critics are partly responsible for present British re- 


be trusted to the critics, 
cruiting difficulties. ““In book, pamphlet, and new spaper, 

“they continue to misrepresent the military hier- 
archy as a concourse of re actionary simpletons. Few lions, 


he says, 


even the youngest, wish to go to battle led by asses.” 


RECRUITING, THE REAL PROBLEM AND ITS 
SOLUTION. By Lieutenant-Colonel G. S. Hutchi- 
son, D.S.0., M.C., (The Army Quarterly, October, 
1936.) 


THE RIDDLE OF RECRUITING. By 
K. Davey, 
1936.) 


Captain G. R. 
R.A. (The Fighting Forces, October, 


ARMY RECRUITING. By Lieutenant-Colonel A. F. 
Lambert, M.C., R.A., (Journal Royal United Service 
Institution, August, 1935.) 


THE WAR OFFICE AND RECRUITING (Ed: 
torial). By Captain J. R. Kennedy, (Army, Navy, and 
Air Force Gazette, October 22, 1936. ) 


Four articles on the same subject in one batch of 
magazines is enough to make us realize that the troubles 
British recruiting are worth looking into from our own 
\ ewpoint. 

Colonel Hutchison believes that the Army must be 
garded as a “Movement.” He suggests a Regular Army 
listment period of 12 years, with soldiers regarded as 


"" ona f | 


- 
y 


1 
protessional state employees and given good pay and 


housing. He unitorm 


would make the wearing of the 
compulsory for both officers and men except when on 
He thinks that all soldiers of good character should 


be E amesag employment throughout life 


le ave. 


Capt: ain Davey, on the other hend. thinks petty regu 
lations that require a soldier to “keep his tunic collar 
done up, and prohibit him from we aring civvies with 
an open-neck shirt, may have something to do with the 


matter. He believes, however, that the root of the whole 


trouble lies in the treatment of enlisted men. [hose re 
sponsible for recruiting have not studied the men they 
are trying to attract. 

British 
reputi ation it ac 
quired years ago when its enlisted ranks came trom the 


According to Colonel Lambert, the Army 1s 


still having. difficulty living down the 


lowest elements. He also blames misrepresentation by 
war veterans, harsh discipline, poor pay, poor living con 


ditions, and “‘short’’ (7-year) enlistments. 


Captain Kennedy, 


as usual, gets down to specihic de 


tails. He writes: “The man going into the Service at 
once loses the benefit that democracy is supposed 

confer—his personal liberty, not only physical but 
mental - he must be bed with the lights out 


when children are stull playing outside; he is not trusted 
beyond supervision, he 1s made to submit to summary 
justice; to attend compulsory church: and until he 


not 


allowed ¢ home at 


nights to see his wite He 1S, 


passes a certain age, he 1S 


In ioe no longer 
a hunted and 
a frighte ned one often, at that, longing for the period of 


his discharge to ‘roll on’ 


entivaly a human being but aches a robot, 


If the British soldier were 
allowed to retain and develop bie individuality as any one 
charged with his duties in ordinary civilian life would be 
there would be no lack of applicants for what should be 
the most pleasant job in the world.” 

Apparently the British soldier leads a much more re 
stricted existence And certainly British 
soldiers who serve alongside our own regiments in China 
are astonished (1) at the excellence and variety of out 
messes; (2) that our soldiers sleep on cots and not on the 


than our own. 


floor, when they occupy billets on active duty; and (3) 
that a good man can gain substantial promotion in some 


thing less than 20 years. 
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IS TECHNICAL RE-ARMAMENT ENOUGH? By 
Captain J. R. J. Macnamara, M.P. (The Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Gazette, October 15, 1936.) 


This brief article is a direct appeal to the major po- 
litical parties of Great Britain to forget politics and arrive 
at a single, definite, and thorough policy of national de- 
fense. A mere technical advance is not enough. The au- 
thor insists that the foreigner is not impressed with new 
tanks and airplanes, when he sees only confusion and 
lack of enthusiasm behind them. “. . . I consider a 
criminal any responsible man who uses to-day such an 
expression as: | have no doubt that when the crisis comes 
every Briton will spring to arms as he has always done in 
the past.” Captain Macnamara points out the curse of 
water-tight compartments in national defense, and con- 
cludes with the suggestion that it is time to “show that 
we can make cies once more into a physically fit 
nation with a spirit that will acknowledge 1 in advance and 
act upon what common sense is daily whispering in our 
ears. 


THE GERMAN MANEUVERS. (Editorial) By Cap- 
tain J. R. Kennedy. (Army, Navy, and Air Force 
Gazette, October 8, 1936.) 


In these maneuvers, two corps moving toward each 
other were both preceded by a motorized reconnaissance 
detachment. These detachments met while their main 
bodies were still forty miles apart. The writer suggests 
that this creates great difficulties of supporting the ad- 
vance units. 


Here, perhaps, is a good example of the necessity for 
sizable, completely motorized forces in any large unit, 
besides the small mobile advance units. 


THE HIGHER LEADING, FIELD SERVICE REGU- 
LATIONS, PART III, 1935. Anonymous. 
Army Quarterly, October, 1936.) 


The main points of interest in this review of new regu- 
lations are : 

Gas is not mentioned as an offensive weapon. 

Commanders should have an understanding of the 
“ordinary, non-military citizen.” 

The ideal commander will be air-minded in the fullest 
sense of the term. 


In landing on a hostile shore, tanks if they can be 
landed, may “form the first flight of the covering force.” 

Mechanized movement is “‘likely to become general.” 

It is not enough for a commander to make no mistakes; 
he must cause his enemy to make mistakes. 

Armored units may be used to “compel the enemy by 
attack or threat of attack to expend his strength 1 in pro- 
tective detachments; to drive in ‘Ni reconnoitering troops; 
and so prevent him from obtaining information; or to 
force his infantry behind antitank obstacles.” 


Personal reconnaissance from the air by the com- 
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mander-in-chief and his senior commanders an 
officers is regarded as the usual procedure. 

In defense, the word “line” is not used. 

Of the counter-offensive: ““The enemy can, u: 
nately, seldom be trusted to play the role assig’ 
him exactly as forecasted.” 


staff 


tortu- 


d to 


FRANCE 
Reviewed by Captain Wendell G. Johnson, Infantry 


THE ATTACK OF VILLAGES. By Lieutenant Colo. 
nel Desré. (La Revue d'Infanterie, September, 1936. 
For the attack of villages, French infantry regulations 

prescribe: “In so far as possible, outflanking or enci: rcling 

tactics are used, combining the flank maneuver with an 
attack against a point on the edge (of the village). 

Thus, two actions are indicated, the one flanking and 

the other frontal. ‘ 


The frontal attack must first get a foothold in the 


village, then move through and seize the rear outlets 
and lastly clean out the interior. 

Tanks must usually be called to assist the frontal attack 
in order to avoid excessive casualties. 


Once in the village, predesignated units must break | 


up all counter-attacks launched by units inside or out- 
side the village. 

Meanwhile the interior clean-out is begun. Groups 
move single file from house to house watching the 
windows and openings on the other side. A systematic 
neutralization of all windows must be made with ma- 
chine rifles. Whenever resistance is encountered an at. 
tempt is made to outflank it. Defenders in cellars are 
forced out by asphyxiating or incendiary grenades. When 
necessary, mines and cannons are used to destroy groups 
of houses harboring stubborn resistance. The clean- up 
should be supported by tanks whenever possible. 

Utmost bravery and superior leadership are needed for 
this street fighting. Platoon leaders are really the ones 
who conduct the actions. Company commanders can do 
little more than maintain liaison between their platoons 
and codrdinate their operations. As for battalion com- 


ge 


manders, they can participate only by constituting 2 | 


strong reserve outside of the village with which to rein- 
force or rally the units within. 

Prior to the attack, however, battalion and higher com- 
manders can do much to influence the outcome by judi- 
cious planning and coérdination. They should study the 
topographic and photographic appearance of the village, 
provide for tank and artillery support, and plan the 
action to be taken after capturing the village. They 
should designate zones of action so that the village to- 
gether with its bordering areas will fall entirely to one 
unit. 

The flanking action on the village will be made diff- 
cult by the enemy’s exterior fires which will be covering 
the edges of the village. These must be neutralized with 
infantry machine-gun, cannon, and mortar fires. As- 
sistance from artillery and tanks is particularly desirable. 
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attack on the flank of the village should gain a 
id on the edge, preferably with tank support, and 
ce rapidly toward the rear. Counter-attacks from 
cerior must be stopped, outlets seized and held, 
che task of the frontal attack within the village 
ated. 
ranks assist in the attack, slow tanks (Renault F. 
ould be used for policing up inside the village and 
cranks for neutralizing hostile covering fires outside 


village. 


NTIAIRCRAFT AND ANTITANK DEFENSE 
IN THE GERMAN INFANTRY DIVISION. By 
Colonel Baron. (La France Militaire, 11 Aug., 1936.) 


\mong his series of articles on current German tactics, 
appearing in La France Militaire, Colonel Baron studies 
in particular the protective measures taken by the infan- 
try division against air and mechanized attacks. 

[he Germans consider the disruptive effect on the 
cohesion of units more disastrous than the actual losses 
of personnel and matériel suffered. 

They link antitank defense with antiaircraft defense 
but give the latter more attention because they believe 
friendly air reconnaissance will be able to diminish the 
surprise effect of mechanized attacks, but nothing will 
be able to reduce the surprise action of airplanes. More- 
over they consider it relatively easy to stop a tank but 
dificult to stop an airplane. 

Against air attack the defense is based mainly on in- 
creased distances between elements in column and on 
the active means of antiaircraft defense. Low-flying at- 
tacks are most feared and greater pains are taken to 
combat these “sudden hurricanes’’ than to oppose planes 
at high altitudes. 

In the infantry division, action against high attacks 
is taken by the motorized antiaircraft group composed " 
three batteries of four guns of medium caliber and : 
battery of six automatic cannons of small caliber. Also 
included in this group are an AA machine-gun company 
for protection against low attacks and an air guard 
(vigilance) company. The single divisional AA ma- 
chine-gun company 1s, of course, inadequate for pro- 
tecting the entire division against low attacks, so the 
colbaiai commanders must use their own non-motorized 
organic machine guns to protect their commands. 

The close-in security of a march column against mech- 
anized attack also devolves upon the column ‘commander. 
For this he has available the 14th Company (antitank) 
of the infantry regiment in his column. Each of these 
antitank companies has three motorized platoons [now, 
four—Reviewer] each of three guns [37-mm, towed by 
small four-passenger cross-country cars—Reviewer]. 

In a one-regiment column, it is common practice to at- 
tach one platoon to the advance guard and to retain the 
other two with the main body, detaching a single gun to 
cover the rear. 
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The antitank company commander accompanies the 
regimental commander and maintains constant liaison 
with his three platoons through his radio equipment and 
motorcycle patrols. These means enable him to be ac- 
quainted at all times with the situation and to suggest 
without delay any advisable modifications of the protec- 
tive arrangements. 

If a reinforced infantry regiment forms the flank guard 
of the division on an open flank, the division commander 
may attach the divisional antitank unit [antitank bat- 
talion of three companies like regimental AT companies 

Reviewer] to the flank guard re giment. Otherwise - 
may provide for this special security by organizing ; 
provisional group comprising the divisional antitank ee. 
talion and the divisional reconnaissance group | motor 
ized machine-gun and rifle units augmented possibly by 


artillery, engineer, and signal elements Reviewer}. 


THE MOTORCYCLE IN COMBAT. By Captain 
Grosjean. (La Revue de Cavalerie, May-June, 1936.) 


tanks and armored cars 
discovered when they ar 


Owing to their size and noise, 
are easily operating in the 
combat zone and consequently must be protected by 
thick armor. To secure this protection they must partly 
sacrifice speed, mobility, radius of action, and fire power. 
On the other hand, motorcycles rely on speed, mobility, 
and fire power for protection instead of armor. 

In cavalry units, motorcycles serve not only for liaison 
but are grouped to form fighting elements for recon- 
naissance and for rapid transport of fire power, 1.¢ 
machine rifles. 

As mere weapons carriers they can be placed easily 
by other motor vehicles. It is in their reconnaissance 
role that they realize their greatest usefulness with mech- 
— troops. 

Captain Grosjean compares the motorcycle to the com- 
bat car from the reconnaissance viewpoint. In radius of 
action, in speed and mobility both vehicles are compara- 
ble alchough in many instances the motorcycle is superior 
in the last two items. 


Combat cars carry better arma- 


ment, and are better protected against fire. The motor- 
cycle permits better observation but this is offset in 
armored vehicles by the armor protection afforded to 


The outst anding adv antages of motorcycles 


e 


observers. 
fact that they are common, 
commercially built vehicles available in quantity at the 
outbreak of war, 


lie in their low initial cost, the 


much economical to 


and are more 
operate and maintain than combat cars. 

The author suggests that part of the motorcycles should 
have the side cars on the right side and part on the lefe, 
to give all units—from the squad of two machines on 
up— all-around fields of fire while in movement (each 
For the automat 


weapons he recommends a cartridge magazine holding 


side car carries a machine rifle). 


at least 50 rounds in order to insure continuity of fire at 
critical moments. 
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AGNOSTICUS, who hopes to keep his identity hidden, 
says he is a Guard officer with a persistent flair for getting 
in wrong. Inspired by both sincerity and mischief, he 1s 
forever taking a crack at something or somebody. Except 
for bird hunting, duck hunting, still fishing, fly casting, 
skiing, skeet shooting, tennis, and amateur photography, 
the Guard is his only hobby. He professes to believe that 
he can run a newspaper better than any publisher, operate 
a hotel better than any owner or run an army better than 
any general. He therefore advises that his pronounce- 
ments be taken as those of one who may be suffering 
from delusions of infallibility. 


A very sketchy biography of Major MAURICE E. 
BARKER, Chemical Warfare Service, appeared in the 
May-June, 1936, issue of The Journat. Since then we 
have found out that he is something of an inventor, hav- 
ing received fifteen patents on various items such as acti- 
vated charcoal, air purification, compensators for auto- 
matic rifles, alloys, and accelerated aging of liquors. He 
is also an amateur writer, having published articles in 
numerous scientific magazines, the sporting magazines, 
and the service journals. His biography appears in A mer- 
ican Men of Science, Who's Who in Engineering, and 
Who's Who in the East. He has served two tours on 
research and development work and two as an instructor 
at The Chemical Warfare School. At present he is 
Chemical Officer and Assistant G-3 of the 2d Division 


at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


Captain LEON C. BOINEAU, Infantry, was born in 
Beaufort, South Carolina, August 3, 1895. After three 
vears at The Citadel, and then West Point, he blossomed 
forth as a 2d Lieutenant of Infantry in June, 1918. He 
has seen service in France, the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, 
and on the Mexican Border, and has done a four-year 
hitch with the JAGD in Washington. 

He is now on duty at Chicago, Illinois as instructor 
for the 132d Infantry. We suspect him of having had 
something to do with that regiment's recent attainment 
of a 100°/, subscription status. 


Sergeant TERRY BULL is one of the mouthpieces for 
Captain William $. Triplett’s private Delphic Oracle. 
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Mayor STUART R. CARSWELL, Infantry, hails fron 
Delaware. He graduated from the university of his natiy 
state in 1913 as a Bachelor of Science in Mochenicd 


AS 


Engineering. He began his military service three years | 
later as a second lieutenant of Infantry, Delaware No. | 


tional Guard. After a hitch on the border during 


Villa rumpus, he was appointed a second eunsmene in J 


the Regular Army. The machine guns of the 3rd Di. 
vision had his services during the war. 

Since the war, Major Carswell has graduated from the 
Advanced Course, The Infantry School (1926) ; and the 
Command and General Staff School (1932). He also 
found time to garner a BS in History at Leland Stanford 
University (1922). He served as an instructor of eco 
nomics at the Military Academy, and had two tours at 
the Historical Section, Army War College. 

His particular passion is history. Historical studies 
from his pen have appeared, from time to time, in The 
INFANTRY JoURNAL and the Sunday Magazine of the 
New York Tribune. Major Carswell’s present station, 
Fort Niagara, New York, suggests that he will not soon 
run out of ideas; that is, if there is anything to this local 
color stuff. 


INGRAM CARY 1s a much-traveled colonel of Infantry 
Major ELLIOT D. COOKE, Infantry, is best known 


to our readers as the author of the Bill Busher success 
stories. His biography appeared in the September-October 


number. 


In the early summer of 1919 an eighteen-year old 
Michigan farm lad made his first trip to a city-—Grand 
Rapids. He needed a job to furnish rt money for a law 
course at the university. Inflamed by the novelty of 
travel and the strange sights to be seen in the furniture 
metropolis he fell easy prey to the blandishments of a 
recruiting poster: Join the Army and See the World. He 
did both and the solons lost a recruit. 

In the eighteen years that have elapsed Captain 
HAROLD DOUD has seen a good deal of the world. 
The first three years he spent on the Rhine as a member 
of the Army of Occupation. Shortly after his discharge 
as a private first class he was appointed a cadet at the 
Military Academy. Graduating in 1926 he went to the 
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fantry at Jefferson Barracks. From Missouri he 
0 ail (Company Officers’ Course, The In- 
‘School, 1930) ; and then pressed on to New Jersey 
| School Communication Officers’ Course, 1931). 
next four years our author spent in Japan on a lan- 
student detail. En route to the States from this 
he could not resist a short tour of Siberia and the 
ries of Europe including the Scandinavian. At 
nt he wistfully eyes the ships plying San Francisco 
from his station at the Presidio. We got him to 


| his hobby. It’s travelling. 


otain JOSEPH I. GREENE, What, 


and this time with the lead article. 


Infantry again? 


10 graphy of C aptain EUGENE R. GUILD, Coast 
tillery Corps, appe: ared in the July- August, 1936 
ber of The Jou RNAL. 


Major General JOHNSON HAGOOD 
ippe ared in the July-August, 1935, issue of The JOURNAL 
which carried his “Minute Men of the Next 
War.” Having retired from active service on May 31, 


1936, General Hagood has taken up writing and lecturing 


\ biography of 


article, 


is a profession. Four articles by him were published by or 
Saturday Evening Post during the fall of 1936. One of 
these, “Rational Defense,” appe -ared in condensed form in 
Reader's Digest. His new book, We Can Defend America 


Doubleday, Doran), will be on sale after January 22d. 


A biography of Captain WENDELL G. JOHNSON, 
Infantry, appeared in the May-June, 1936 number of The 
JOURNAL. 


Captan JOHN M. TATUM was born on June 19, 
1895, in Orangeburg County, South Carolina. He spent 
a year at Wofford C college and a year at The Citadel. At 
both of these institutions, so he states, baseball occupied 
more of his time than books. He entered West Point in 
i916 where he pursued but, according to Captain Jimmy 
Crawford, never caught up with his studies. 

Following graduation on November 1, 1918, Captain 
Tatum went to The Infantry School at Camp Benning. 


Here, according to his statement, he spent the winter in 
a pa tent, alternating trying to heat and then 
cool a Sibley stove, 


and in sleeping soundly through 
classes until an irate instructor without a sense of humor 

hailed him before Colonel Eames. After Benning he 
served for a brief period with the 44th Infantry at the 
Presidio of San Francisco. Then came the hitch at Fort 

Gibbon, Alaska. 

Captain Tatum resigned from the service on January 
23, 1922, and has regretted it ever since. He gees * 
Reserve commission in August, 1928, and has served a 
1 Reserve officer at Fort McClellan and Camp Beaure- 
gard. He graduated from the National Guard and Re- 


serve Officers’ Class at The Infantry School in 1930. He 
has been on duty with the CCC since September, 1933. 
At present he 1s the Inspector- Instructor of District “F,’ 


CCC Headquarters, l'ampa, Florida. 


Major RICHARD G. 


up at some 


TINDALL, Intanery, was written 
length in the November-December, 1936 


number. 


Colonel OLIVER L. SPAULDING, Field 
entered the Army trom Michigan in 1595 as 
lieutenant of artillery. 


Artillery, 

second 
During the first three years of his 
service his experiences included 

hitch in Alaska during which 
he was cut off from communica 
tion with the outer world for nin« 
the China Relief Expe 
dition, and the Philippine Insur- 
Then 


months, 


rection. 
a duty 


oR | with various units of the 
SS Coast and Field Artillery, inter 
Pathe. at Leavenworth and 


tour as editor ot the Field Artillery Journal 

During the World War, Colonel Spauli ling served ; 
assistant commandant at Se Sill and a 
mander in the A.E.F. From 1919 to 1924 he served a 
Chief of the Historical Section, General Staff, AEF. 
and the War Departmient. Following graduation from 
the War College in 15 , he commanded the rath and 
13th Field Artillery i ee After a 
on General Staff Fes he was detailed 
Military Tactics at Harvard 
where he 1935. Colonel Spaulding is 


Historical Section, W ar 


followed battery 


rupted by a detail as an instructor 


a three year 


as a brigade com 


two-year tour 
Professor of 


Science and University 
remained until 


now on duty with the 


College. 


Coad Spaulk ling Is a 4 du: ite of the Army War 
College (1g11 and 1925), the Staff ¢ ollege (1905), and 
an liatier graduate of the Artillery Sdveal (1903). He 
has been awarded the degrees of A.B. (1895) and LL.B. 
(1896) from the University of Michigan, A.M. 
from Harvard University (1932). 


Army 


and 


Colonel Spaulding is a prolific writer. He is the 
author of Notes on Field Artillery for Officers of All 
Arms, which has appeared in several editions during the 
years between 1906 and 1918. With Captain Hoffman 
Nickerson and Colonel John W. Wright he wrote War 
fare, A Study of Military Methods in 1925. Numerous 
biogr + sa il articles in the Dictionary of American Biog 
rapby at are from his pen. 

The biogr: iphy of First Lieutenant L. P. D. WARREN 
Infantry The INFANTRY JoURNAI 
for July- August, 1935, which Bah carried his article, 

“Let's Have Better Reserve Officers.’ 


Reserve, appe: ared | 
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WAR MEMOIRS, Volume V, 1917-18. By David 


Lloyd George. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 
1936. $3.00. 


Mr. Lloyd George's fifth volume of War Memoirs 
treats of the situation in late 1917 and the events of early 
1918, and closes with a general survey of the American 
war effort. 

Paying his respects again to the almost-unbelievable 
stupidity of what Foch called Haig’s “duck’s march 
through Flanders” at Passchendaele, the author paints a 
picture of the war weariness of the winter of 1917-18, 
emphasizes the known fact of Ludendorff’s decision to 
make a great offensive in order to forestall the arrival of 
American reinforcements, and then recounts the long 
series of national and inter-allied squabbles and intrigues 
which nearly made Ludendorff a present of victory. 

In an analysis of the British manpower situation, Lloyd 
George asserts that the Empire was contributing its last 
ounce of strength in early 1918. Even after the débacle 
of the Fifth Army permitted the enforcement of comb- 
ing-out measures inadvisable before, only 135,000 more 
men could be supplied. The Germans had held the 
Western Front for two years against a 50-per-cent su- 
periority. When they attacked in 1918 they had only 
equality in numbers, and were definitely inferior in artil- 
lery, tanks, airplanes, and transport. The average infan- 
try strength of the British divisions, Lloyd George avers, 
was greater than the German. 

After a brilliant thumb-nail sketch of Clemenceau, he 
reviews the serious differences between Haig and Pétain 
as to the probability, locality, and strength of a Sa 
offensive. The greatest difficulty was encountered i 
framing an Allied plan of campaign. Until on ae 
Haig still wished to renew the Passchendaele offensive. 
Finally, in early February, the Supreme War Council 
adopted their military representatives’ plan for an inter- 
allied General Reserve under an Executive Board with 
Foch as President. 

Although Haig and Pétain did not openly oppose this 
plan, they united in covert opposition. In the meantime 
they wrangled over the extension of the British front to 
the south. Not until January roth did Haig consent to 
an extension to Barisis, it being at last evident to him 
that renewal of the Passchendaele offensive was imprac- 
ticable. 
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Robertson, Chief of the British Imperial General Staff, 
had favored the General-Reserve project until it was de. 
cided that control should not be vested in the respective 
(War Department) Chiefs of Staff. He then attempted 
to wreck it by a newspaper campaign launched through 
Repington, in which Maurice, British War-Office G-; 

was also implicated. This campaign, as indicated by 
German sources, gave valuable information to the enemy. 
A Cabinet crisis in London was narrowly averted, and 
Robertson, declining to retain his post or to accept the 
detail to Versailles unless he could have both, was te- 
lieved by Wilson. The breach of censorship was pun- 
ished only by fines, inasmuch as a more vigorous prose- 
cution might have involved further undesirable publicity. 
Lloyd George makes use, with telling effect, of Luden- 
dorff’s statement that he knew of the existence of a 
British “military party” hostile to the Administration 
and hoped that it would weaken the British war effort at 
home. 


In spite of weathering this storm, the project for a 
General Reserve was lost. It was negatived in practice by 
Haig and Pétain, who were supported by Clemenceau. 
Lloyd George believes that Clemenceau was actuated by 
distrust of Foch (who was of course a devout Roman 
Catholic), and also, as M. Poincaré believed, by a vague 
desire to exercise himself the powers of an Allied gen- 
eralissimo. 


Until a month before the German attack, Haig 
thought that the main blow would fall on the French. 
Not until the end of February did he become convinced 
that it would fall on the sector he had just taken over 
from the French. Occupancy of this new front by the 
British Fifth Army had been delayed by the squabble 
over the extension of line. Moreover, the accessory de- 
fenses, except for the extreme forward area, were practi- 
cally nonexistant, and the Fifth Army was accorded 
scanty resources in troops and in labor. The British mass 
was still retained well to the north. The arrangements 
for mutual support between Haig and Pétain, represented 
as complete and detailed, were in fact, sketchy in the 
extreme. Pétain, deceived by Ludendorff’s diversionary 
measures, kept the mass of his reserves well to the south- 
east. 


When the blow fell, British GHQ was dilatory in re- 


questing assistance and in sending help. French rein- 
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ents arrived slowly, and were short of artillery and 
imtion. Almost go,000 men from the BEF in 
were on leave in the British Isles. Some 40,000 
available at home, had not been sent to the Con- 

No use had been made in France of British lim- 

rvice men. No steps had been taken, as arranged, 
: Italian or British troops from Italy, or to bring 

British troops from Palestine and Egy pt, replacing 

there with Indian divisions from Mesopotamia, 

the British had a vast superiority. The War Of- 
showed signs of shock and paralysis. Mr. Lloyd 
se intervened there personally, and sent Milner to 
France; all the measures that might have been carried 
,efore were now taken when it was too late. 

lovd George exonerates General Gough in the defeat 
of his Fifth Army. He insists that Haig and Haig alone 
was responsible for the disaster which had befallen the 
latter's old and loyal friend, and also for Gough’s relief 
from command. 

Lloyd George closes the narrative in this volume with 
the German check before Amiens. That portion of his book 
which has received most attention in this country fol- 
lows in the last chapter, in which he gives a brief résumé 
American war effort. Here he gives thanks for 
our naval, financial, and economic assistance, but takes 
us severely to task for our faulty industrial program and 
our slowness in building a great army. In the main, his 
comments are no more severe than those of General 
Pershing. He forgets, however, that on entry into the 
war we “did not expect, or have sound reason to expect, 
that our contribution would involve the creation of a 
great army. 

P Mr. Lloyd George is justly proud of his country’s war 

effort. But he errs in claiming that Britain, a detached 
Power, fought only because she had bound herself to aid 
Belgium. And he forgets that the United States was far 
“detached”; was bound to aid no one, and in fact 
came perilously diese to war with Britain instead of Ger- 
many. Britain fought because she had to. We fought 
because of our conception, right or wrong, of the de- 
mands of national honor. 

Any other reason than solid national interest would 
constitute a grave reflection on any government leading 
a nation into war. In this respect our government was 
perhaps blameworthy, but not on the grounds stated by 
Lloyd George. Assuming that war with Germany was 
necessary, our error was rather that we allowed ourselves 
to be persuaded that national interest demanded that we 
place a large army in continental Euro 

As a British politician Lloyd George takes it for 
granted—or pretends to—that our duty was to prevent 
the defeat of our European associates by fulfilling their 
demands for manpower notwithstanding the fact that 
our men were to be used for purposes in which we did 
not have a controlling voice. But this, strangely enough, 
is precisely the point of view which he condemns, as 
within his own government, in the attitude of Haig and 
Robertson toward the Cabinet. 
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ot the 


more 
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As a loyal British subject, Lloyd George shudders at 
the thought of defeat by any enemy. So he takes Per- 
shing to task, because, in spite of a grave emergency, 
Pershing constantly strove to create a balanced American 
force, even though this reduced the number of infantry 

badly needed by the Allies. Lloyd George points out, 
however, that Pershing is entitled to say that the emer- 
gency would never awe occurred except for Allied bun 
pling. 

He attributes Pershing’s policy not, as sti ited by the 
latter, to considerations of national, but rather of personal, 
prestige. And this L loyd George considers as another Cypt- 
cal example of the workings of the profe ‘ssional military 
mind. After his experience with his own High Com- 
mand, it is not surprising that he should suspect such an 
ulterior motive in an American soldier. But that does 
not constitute valid evidence of such a motive. More 
over, there is too much evidence to the contrary. 

Pershing’s stand was soundly based, not s!one on na 
tional prestige, but on other national interests. It was not 
to our interest to throw into Europe a great force of our 
infantry to be scattered among alien formations. at the 
mercy of the inept and intriguing Allied leadership 
which Mr. Lloyd George condemns. 
doubt, in his own book, as to his reasoning on this score. 
While tactful, he is nevertheless definite. 


Pershing leaves no 


He saw things 
much as Lloyd George saw them, but his decisions were 
necessarily different, because he 
country as Lloyd George was to his. 

It must be evident to Mr. Lloyd George, that the 
graver the danger of Allied defeat, the greater our need 
in Europe for a balanced American force. If Haig fell 
back on the channel ports, and Pétain on Paris, as nearly 
happened (vide, among others, Lloyd George himself), 
only a balanced force could act effectively as a unit under 
our own flag. How else, for that matter, had Great 
Britain's troops ever acted, or those of her sister common- 
wealths? 


was as loyal to his 


Lloyd George overlooks the fact that Pershing was 
fighting, as any general of ours must fight, an American 
war—not a British or French war. While we subscribe 
to unity of effort among the members of a coalition, we 
cannot pursue such unity at the expense of our vital 

national interests. No more would Mr. Lloyd George, or 
any other statesman worthy of the name. 

The lamentations of this distinguished Welshman over 
our government's refusal to over-ride the sound decisions 
of our theater commander tn Europe, constitute a com- 
pliment to Mr. Wilson and to Mr. Baker. His regret 
that he had to deal with Pershing, instead of someone 
more pliant, preferably a civilian, is an unintended com- 

liment to our professional military personnel. 

With a full heart Lloyd George pays tribute to the 
gallantry of our fighting men. With equal measure we 
can return this tribute. If he bemoans their lack of 
training, we have also taken it to heart: among other 
things we deeply regret that we turned over chen train- 
ing so largely in our own country to Europe an officers 
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who knew nothing but the trench warfare which our 
troops were not to fight. 

If Mr. Lloyd George adds that the European Allies 
did most of the hard fighting to the end, this 1s not to be 
taken too seriously. Except at second hand, he himself 
knows nothing of the fighting that was done. We believe 
that he would be the first to deny that the French fought 
to the end as hard as the British. But we who fought 
beside the tired French in 1918 have not yet forgotten 
their free admissions as to which member of that com- 
bination did the hard fighting in those closing days of 
the war. 

Only a few years ago an Englishman remarked in 
Washington, ‘ ‘Many Americans in private life are espe- 
cially well disposed toward England. Your State De- 
partment’s Foreign Service even tries to speak our lan- 
guage. Your Navy seems to grow more and more like 
ours. But your Regular Army, somehow—well, it re- 
mains uncompromisingly American!” 

With examples like Pershing before us, and with our 
roots more firmly seated than ever among our own peo- 
ple, let us hope that we shall remain American. E.S.]. 


NO PEACE WITH NAPOLEON: Concluding the 
Memoirs of General de Caulaincourt, Duc de Vicence. 
New York: William Morrow & Company, 1936. 277 
Pages; 6 Illustrations; Index. $3.00. 


In spite of the almost universal acclaim that Caulain- 








Generalship 


Its Diseases and Their Cure 
By MAjor GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 





Military control in the World War was paralyzed 
by the diseased state of generalship, in the opinion 
of this well-known British officer. General Fuller 
writes amusingly and constructively on a subject 
of which he has expert knowledge. Readers of this 
book will not be content with one reading. 
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court's second and concluding volume of memo 
won in the national press, this reviewer solemn); 
the camp of the dangerously small minority. It is incon. 
ceivable that this second volume can hold any great in. 
terest for either the general reader or the military st 
It picks Napoleon up at the termination of his brillian: 
1814 campaign and promptly drops him in favor of 
Caulaincourt’s unending diplomatic excursions 0 the 
Sovereigns then holding forth in the ville lumiére. _ 
aincourt’s conversations and observations are detailed 

point far beyond mere weariness. 

No Peace With Napoleon lacks the dash and sparkle ot 
of With Napoleon in Russia. The intimate glimpses we | ad 
have of the little emperor are generally unconvincing h 
There is no question that these glimpses are accurate (un. m 
less we discount both volumes as a literary hoax which de 
they may be); the trouble lies either with Caulaincour 
himself or with what the editors have done to Caulain. 
court. Napoleon lived in the first volume; in the second J \ 
he appears to be little more than a stage prop. 


las 


}OINs } 


lent 


Like many of the other flamboyant chapter headings mM 
the one entitled “Suicide of a Dynast” is a considerable v: 
overstatement. It was an attempted suicide. But even I ft 
that may be in question. It is not unlikely that this was 


Napoleon’ s shrewd bid for popular sy mpathy or an effor Wb 
to soften the hearts of the real dynasts who were giving ra 
him the works in Paris. Napoleon made mistakes as all st 
men must, but it is difficult to believe that he or the g 
concocting chemist, or both, could have gone so far J , 
wrong in the simple matter of a lethal poison. The re- BB v 
action of the great soldier to his poisonous potion merely h 
parallels that of the convivial soul who takes one too a 
many. But enough of that. a: 
If you are interested in Nineteenth Century intrigue [ 
and a detailed portrait of bureaucratic rats leaving the 
sinking ship Bonaparte for the wallowing Bourbon tub, \ 
you may find this book to your liking. But if you like I 
your Napoleon taw, you won't care for this Caulaincour a 
omelette seasoned with an imperial spice.—C.T.L. | 


THE PRE-WAR YEARS, 1913-17. By Professor Fred- 
eric L. Paxson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Com- 
pany, 1936. 420 Pages; Illustrated; Index. $3.75. 


Professor Paxson has begun what may be described a 
the definitive history of American Democracy in the 
period of the World War.. He served as head of the 
Historical Branch of the War Plans Division of the Gen- 
eral Staff and now occupies a chair of history at the 
University of California. His purpose is to “reveal the f 
more important stresses” under which the United States 
acted from 1913-1917, and “‘to describe the adaptability 
of the people and the Constitution of the United States’ 
to meet those stresses in a world of upset. 

The admirable policy of “no-politics” which sets the 
army apart from the rest of society has its unfortunate 
sides. Too often military officers in democratic countries 
are quite out of touch with political forces. Professor !?ax- 
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vork provides a substantial background to the po- 
orces at work in the United States just prior to the 
‘k of war. This volume is a much sounder treatise 


ie glib best-seller of Mr. Walter Millis, The Road 
H. A.D. 
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GENERAL GRANT'S LAST STAND. By Horace 
‘een. New York; Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936. 334 
zes; 13 Illustrations; 4 Maps; 13 Facsimiles. $3.75. 


(r. Green has not written a comprehensive biography 
ot General Grant. In his own words, he has merely 
added ‘“‘new colors to the portrait” of a man who as yet 
has only been photographed. The great painter, the Free- 

, has yet to appear, but when he does he will be in- 
de ‘ebted to Mr. Green. 

[his last stand at Mt. McGregor against phy sical pain 
and mental anguish is the real theme of the book. 
Mingled with it, however, and occupying much more 
space Is the story of Grant’s life. Mr. Green depends al- 
most exclusively on the Memoirs, which fact lessens the 
value of the book for the student, but does not detract 
from the interest it has for the general reader. 

But even the student can find much of interest in the 
book. The anecdotes, which are numerous, are all well 
chosen and serve to make Grant much more human. We 

e him in his faded blue uniform, carrying the field 

is which he says he seldom used, listening to the 
staff that he trusted because he picked the “men who 
wait to be selected, and not those who seek.” We hear 
him telling a staff officer who brings in disquieting news 
at the end of the second day of the Wilderness: “It’s all 
right Wilson; the Army is moving towards Richmond.” 
The Army heard it too, and went with a cheer. 

Toward the end of his book Mr. Green attempts to 
whitewash Grant’s record as a statesman and financier; 
here he blunders, particularly in all that has to do with 
Andrew Johnson. This is unfortunate but unimportant. 
He has, in the main, drawn an interesting and sympa- 
thetic portrait of a man with whom every soldier would 
do well to become better acquainted. mad lL We 


AIR POWER AND ARMIES. By Wing Commander 
J. C. Slessor, R.A.F. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1936. 215 pages; V Appendices; 4 Maps; In- 
dex. $4.00. 


In his introduction Commander Slessor states, “And 
so long as we live in a world which maintains national 
forces numbering millions of men and consisting largely 
of the traditional arms, it is obviously i important that all 
officers . . . should understand how the new power of 
the air is likely to affect the problems of land warfare.” 
The author develops this subject clearly and interest- 
Ing gly. 

He points out that in future land operations the air 
power available to a commander will have to be con- 
sidered a major factor—not an incidental one, as was 
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often the case in the last war. To bring out this point he 
uses the great Battle of Amiens in the summer of 1918, 
as an illustration. 

He believes that che principal duty of air torces will 
be to isolate the main battlefield, and to deny the enemy 
the use of his lines of communication. Staffs will have 
“to think wider and use larger maps.” 


Air forces will have to be concentrated at the main 
battle point even though it cost air supremacy in other 
parts of the the ater of operations - and given a few kev 
strategic targets for continuous bombing. The necessary 
ground strafing, reconnaissance, and artillery spotting 
will, of course, still go on. But the World War method 
of using bombers close behind the enemy front, hitting 
everywhere and not fully effective anywhere, must be 
discarded. 


Commander Slessor sets forth no claims to air force 
omnipotence. He does set forth reasoned ideas which 
should provoke serious thought. G.S.M. 


CHIEF JOSEPH. By Chester Anders Fee. New York: 
Wilson-Erickson, Inc., 1936. 312 pages; II Appen 
dices; Illustrated; Index. $4.00. 


This story of Chief Joseph of the In-an-toin-mu (up- 
per Nez Percé) can be divided roughly into three parts. 
The first is a brief history of Joseph's people, and their 


strug rles to retain their homeland and yet avoid trouble 
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The Soldier’s 
Handbook 


An illustrated book that tells the soldier in a simple 
conversational and interesting way what he needs to know 
Written in language he can understand 


Its 166 pages and 50 illustrations give the individual 
soldier a convenient and compact source of basic military 
information. The text is based on instructional matter con 
tained in various War Department documents that are not, 
in general, available for distribution to the individual 
CONVENTENT : Pocket-Size : ILtustratep : 6” x 4” x ¥%” 


Single Copies, 50c, Postpaid 
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with the whites. The second tells of their short war with 
the United States while the Nez Percé were attempting 
an escape to Canada. Finally, we see their return to the 
Colville Indian Reservation, near their old hunting 
grounds. 


Joseph's grandfather had promised Lewis and Clark 
that the Nez Percé would never war upon the whites. 
The promise was kept by Joseph’s father and by Joseph 
himself, until a war was forced by the acts of three hot- 
headed young braves in protest against the removal of 
the tribe to a Lapwai Reservation. Joseph was a lover 
of peace and one of the few Indians who saw that struggle 
against the whites was useless. Nevertheless, he waged 
war with a skill and courage that marks him an able 
general. His generalship is eulogized by the author who 
finds himself unable to recall “another leader, who, with- 
out previous military experience and, without any source 
of guns, ammunition and supplies, fought eighteen major 
and minor engagements in three and one-half months 
over some 1,500 miles of territory. In every major battle 
he was outnumbered from two to four times.”” After the 
Nez Percé War Sherman wrote: “The Indians displayed 
a courage and a skill that elicited universal praise; they 
abstained from scalping; let captive women go free; did 
not commit indiscriminate murder; and fought with al- 
most scientific skill, using advance and rear guards, 
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skirmish lines, and field fortifications.” And yet, ungil 
this war, the 37-year-old Joseph had never fought a |attle 

Joseph surrendered to General Miles upon the pledged 
word that he and his people would be returned to [daho, 
The United States government, as it so often did 
the Indians, repudiated the word of its soldier, and Jos. 
eph and the Nez Percé were sent south to the Indian 
Territory. Here, homesickness and the unhealthfu! ¢j. 
mate nearly destroyed the tribe. Finally, through the 
untiring efforts of Joseph and General Miles, the sur. 
vivors were returned to their beloved northwest. No, 
entirely home, it is true, but close to it. Joseph's death 
in 1904 was mourned by Indian and white alike; to both 
he was and is a great man.—G.S.M. 


with 


THE KAISER AND ENGLISH RELATIONS. By EF. 
F. Benson. New York: Longmans Green and Com. 
pany. 304 Pages; 8 Illustrations. $3.50. 


Mr. Benson has turned out a deft and sympathetic bi- 
ography of the former Imperial War Lord. He asks us to 
believe with him that William was not entirely deserving 
of the obloquy that fell on him during the World War. 
Rather, he portrays him as an energetic gentleman with a 
penchant for saying the wrong thing at the wrong time. 

The Kaiser’s story is told from childhood to the pres- 








The Infantry Bat- 


talion in War 
By Colonel Walter R. Wheeler, Infantry 


Not a book of regulations, statistics and rules, 
for these are not characteristic of the battlefield, 
but a book that, after describing the tactical func- 
tions of the organic and attached units of the infan- 
try battalion and of the ri ated arms, takes the 
infantry battalion successively through the advance 
to battle, describes the special missions it may have 
to carry out, and follows it through all of the phases 
of attack and defense. Every phase of the battalion’s 
activity is illustrated by one or more of some 225 
battlefield situations, derived from years of research 
into the combat experiences of American, British, 
French, and German battalion commanders. 

Officers who expect to serve in any capacity with 
a division must know the “what,” “why,” “when,” 
“where,” and “how” of the infantry battalion. They 
will find it within the covers of this book which is 
a new departure in military literature. 


Foreword by Major General H. B. Fiske 
356 Pages 6 Diagrams 


$3.00 Postpaid 











After pawing through a mound of Basic 
Field Manuals this gentleman still hasn't 
found the one he wanted. 


Save yourself from similar experiences 
so hard on the arteries. Get our new Basic 
Field Manual Binder! 


Durable — Convenient — Protects the 
Manuals — Keeps them handy and safe 


PRICE: $1.50 (Lots of 10 or more, 
20% Discount, f.o.b. Washington) 
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rspersed are anecdotes dealing with the personal 
nd social life of European nobility. These lean heavily 
n th: English side. 

main, an interesting book, free from bias. The 
it times, leans over backward in his effort to be 


fait —J.R.U. 


GENERAL SMUTS. By 5 
Brown & Co., 


Sarah Gertrude Millin. Bos- 
1936. 2 vols. $3.50 a vol- 


Little, 


see is the long-awaited full-length portrait of Jan 
Christian Smuts by his fellow South African, Mrs. Sarah 
Millin Although the author has had to deal with a 
character still living, she has done an admurable piece of 
work. General Smuts read the book in proof to correct 
misstatements of fact but made no changes in statements 
of opinion. 

General Smuts is a curious combination of soldier- 
statesman-philosopher, and not a few readers will be sur- 
prised to know that his first serious written work was 
concerned with Walt Whitman. The Boer war brought 
him into the field and he had a brilliant career as a guer- 
rilla leader, carrying the war into Cape Colony in the last 
days of the bitter struggle. Unfortunately Mrs. Millin 
dwells very briefly on this phase of General Smuts’ career 
and seems to have based her work largely on Denys 
Reitz’s Commando. Later as a member of the British 
War Cabinet Smuts supported the campaign of T. E. 
Lawrence against the Turks because of his own experi- 
ence in guerrilla warfare. Contrary to common belief 
Smuts did not hold a very high estimate of the impor- 
tance of Lawrence’s work. He held that Lawrence’s 
Arabs were paid to blow up the Yarmuk bridge and 
failed to do so. He asserted that had the Boers been 
given such an assignment, the bridge would have been 
destroyed. 

Long passages in both volumes are devoted to politics 
in South Africa and show that in spite of General Smuts’ 
high sense of honor and loyalty he had countless bitter 
enemies. His military exploits in German South East 
Africa are all-too-briefly recounted. Smuts went to Lon- 
don to serve on the War Cabinet after his services in South 
East Africa. His freshness, confidence, and spirit heart- 
ened the British. He was offered the Palestine command 
in place of Allenby but refused, because Sir William 
Robertson told him that a defense rdle was necessary in 
that theatre. The student of military history may specu- 
late as to what course the Palestine campaign might 
have taken had Smuts and not Allenby commanded at 
Megiddo. 

The peace conference with its vindictive treatment of 
the vanquished brought great pain to Smuts who remem- 
bered the liberal treatment accorded the Boers. He finally 
decided to sign the treaty, not because he liked it, but to 
set a seal on the new status of South Africa, and to put 
an end to the war. After Versailles Smuts has been forced 
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to struggle with the native problem in South Africa, and, 
with his great interest in world peace, has viewed with 
increasing dismay the spread of fascism in Europe. 
Mrs. Millin’s book has won golden opinions from re- 
viewers on both sides of the Atlantic. H. A.D. 


ASIA ANSWERS. By Ralph Townsend. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1936. 272 Pages. $2.50. 


Mr. Townsend, who has been a newspaper reporter 
in San Francisco and American Vice-Consul at Shanghai, 
speaks his mind about the Chinese. He also discusses a 
good many other matters that bear directly or indi- 
rectly on the problems of the Far E ast. His obse rvations 
on the manner in which our State De partment arrives at 
its policies are especially illuminating. So, too, are his 
comments on the powerful influence of the press on our 
foreign policy. Mr. Townsend comes to the rather obvi- 
ous conclusion that we will have no valid reason for lock- 
ing horns with Japan so long as we mind our own busi- 


G.S. M. 


ness. 


I SAW THEM DIE. By Shirley } Millard. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & C vompany, 1936. $1.50. 


This is a beautifully written little chronicle of an 
American girl’s experiences as a nurse in 


war-ravaged 
France. 


In spite ot its slender proportions, or perhaps 
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Especially devised for use in tactical, technical and 
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U. S. Army service schools, correspondence courses, 
training camps and active field service operations. 
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1 :20,000 and 1:21,120; six linear scales, three of miles 
and three of yards for scales of 1:62,500: 1:20,000 
and 1:21,000; in short, all the U. S. Army standard 
scales. All scales are direct reading and plotting. 
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because of them, it is the most powerful indictment 
against war since All Quiet on the Western Front. The 
title of the book is sufficiently descriptive of the content. 
Regardless of the obvious and manifold merits of this 
unpretentious volume, it is better that military men leave 
it alone. We know too well the things that high ex- 
plosive and gas can do to us; it is unhealthy to dwell on 
the details. When the time comes, our concern must 
necessarily lie in matters far removed from speculation 
on death and the manner in which it shall take us. There- 
fore, in peace we will do well to avoid those things that 
carry home too forcefully the grisly hazards of war. 


Crd. 


MILITARISM IN JAPAN. By K. W. Colegrove. 
Boston and New York: World Peace Foundation, 


1936. $.75. 


This small volume by Dr. Colegrove of the University 
of Indiana will afford the reader an insight into the mili- 
taristic traditions and institutions of Japan. The author, a 
specialist in Far Eastern affairs, gives a brief historical 
background to the military caste, and traces the growing 
power of the military party to its culmination in the army 
revolt and assassinations of the past year. The American 
military reader will be astonished at the complete inde- 
pendence of action possessed by the Japanese army and 








THE KEYPOINT OF 
THE MARNE 


And Its Defense by the 30th 
Infantry 


By COLONEL EDMUND L. Butts, Infantry 


This is the story as it was seen by the commanding 
officer of the 30th Infantry and certain officers who 
played important parts in the battle. One impor- 
tant feature which has not been brought out in 
other stories of the second battle of the Marne is 
the liaison between the 30th Infantry and the bat- 
talion of the 10th Field Artillery which supported 
it. This is one of the few instances in the World 
War that teamwork between Infantry and Artillery 
was shown in the American Army. 


“The manuscript is an unusually vivid ac- 
count of a defensive battle of an infantry regi- 
ment. It has definite historical value and it has 
tactical value as a very realistic study of a de- 
fensive battle.” 


~—HISTORICAL SECTION, WAR DEPARTMENT. 


75¢ Postpaid 
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navy. Although the book is published by the 


V orld 
Peace Foundation, it is not likely to give pacifists in gep. 
eral much encouragement. Some of the recentl) pub. 
lished pamphlets issued by the military party in Japa 
contain gems such as the following: “War is the | ather 
of Creation and the Mother of Culture. Rivalry {, 
supremacy does for the state what struggling and ad 
versity does for the individual.—To exalt war to such 


high level, is, in short, the mission of national defense 
Such tripe may be good for Oriental recruits, but it strike; 
the reviewer as chauvinism at its worst. 

Dr. Colegrove’s ample notes provide a useful bibliog. 
raphy of recently published material on militarism ‘ 


Japan. H.A. D. 


THE SIEGE OF ALCAZAR. A Warlog of the Spanish 
Revolution. By H. R. Knickerbocker. Philadelphia 
David McKay ‘Company. 200 pages. $2.00. 


Ten per cent of Mr. Knickerbocker’s account deals 
with the siege of the Alcazar; the other ninety per cent 
deals largely with the adventures of Mr. Knickerbocker 
The beleagured citadel does not appear until page 175 
which left this reviewer with a sold-out feeling. All told 
it is a rather jerky account of six weeks spent in gathering 
news. It deals neither with tactics nor pi oe of 
the war. The author confines himself to telling of the 
many friends he met and their difficulties in getting 
something to eat, with a few brief asides on the battle 
scenes. Included are a number of anecdotes about the 
insurgent leaders. Mr. Knickerbocker also makes men- 
tion of the fact that strolling about an active battlefield 
is a rather dangerous pastime. 

There is every evidence of a hasty compilation of news 
dispatches in order to get a book on the market while 


the Spanish War was still spot news.—J.R.U. 


CUSTER’S INDIAN BATTLES. By Colonel Charles 
F. Bates, U. S. Army, Retired. Bronxville, New ay 
Privately- published by the Author, 1936. 36 Pages; 2 


maps; Illustrated. $1.00. 


Colonel Bates describes the campaigns of General 
George Armstrong Custer. He tells of the scouting ex- 
peditions in Kansas and Nebraska, the winter campaign 
on the Washita, and the fateful operation against the 
Sioux which culminated upon the Little Big Horn. The 
account, although clear and interesting, 1s somewhat 
overshadowed by the author’s admiration for his hero 


F.L.W. 


SECRET WRITING. By Henry Lysing. New York 
David Kemp & Company. 117 Pages. $1.00. 


Here is a short and lucid exposition of the princi sles 
underlying the construction and deciphering of crypto 


grams, ciphers, and codes. The book also treats of 404 
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nd-reading codes, and artificial languages. It is 
ended for the puzzle addict, and for those de- 
f a little light training for a G-2 detail.—J. R. U. 


oe ae 
New Books 


CRAFT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Second edition. 


ND WE ARE CIVILIZED, W. Ackerman. An Austrian 
ficer's recollections of the war. $2.50. 
ROPE SINCE 1914, F. L. Benns. New and revised edi 
$<.00. (School edition, $3.75.) 
[CHENER, General C. R. Ballard. A biography. $1.50. 
\fEMOIRS OF COUNT BERNSTORFF. Memoirs of 


Germany's ambassador to Washington during the first years 
of the war and one of the key figures in the German diplo- 
matic world until his retirement in 1932. $3.50. 


DEVIL THEORY OF WAR, Prof. C. A. Beard. An inquiry 
into the nature of history and the possibility of keeping out 
ot war. 31.50. 

LIFE OF JOHN RUSHWORTH, EARL OF JELLICOE, 
Admiral R. H. Bacon. A biography of the late Earl, victor of 
Jutland. $8.00. 

JULIUS CAESAR, Colonel J. Buchan. A new and revised 
edition. 2.50. 

THE ZULU WAR, W. H. Clements. Describes the various 
movements of that remarkable campaign. $4.50. 

LE GRAND COURONNE DE NANCY, 1914, General 
H. Colin. Covers the operations from August 23 to September 

», and includes the two actions of Trouée de Charmes and 
the Grand Couronné. $4.00. 

THE CUSTER FIGHT, F. Dustin. Sensational inaccuracies 
disclosed after intensive research by America’s leading author 
ity on the history of Custer’s last ill-fated Indian campaign. 
31.00 

DEATH IN THE AIR. The war diary and photographs of 
an R-F.C. pilot. $2.50. 

WILD CAREER, Captain W. J. Gibson. The experiences of 
an Englishman who fought in the Russian Imperial Army. 
Cheaper edition. $2.50. 

LES MARAIS DE SAINT-GOND, Colonel A. Grasset. 
The best account from the French side of the Battle of the 
Marshes ever written. $4.00. 

MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN THE PANAMA 
CANAL ZONE, N. N. Howard. A monograph that gives in 
convenient form the important features of the U. S. legislation 
with reference to the Canal Zone, including all measures from 
the tume of the treaty of 1846 to the present day. $.50. 

THE WAR IN ABYSSINIA, E. Hamilton. A brief military 
history. $2.50. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT, R. Hamilton. A new biog- 
raphy. $1.50. 

EUROPE SINCE THE WAR, J. H. Jackson. A sketch of 
political development, 1918-36. $1.50. 

KING OF AIR FIGHTERS, Lieut. 1. Jones. A biography of 
Major Mick Mannock, who is claimed justly as the tactician 
of the war in the air. Into this biography the history of much 
of the R-F.C. enters. Cheaper edition. $2.50. 

HOW TO RUN A WAR, B. W. Knight. The causes and 
nature of war. $2.00. 

THE ENEMY WITHIN, Captain H. Landau. The inside 
story of German secret service activities in the United States 
told for the first time. $3.00. 

SAGITTARIUS RISING, C. Lewis. Experiences of the au- 
thor in the R.F.C. and R.A.F. $3.00. 

BEDFORD FORREST AND HIS CRITTER COMPANY, 
\. N. Lytle. A new edition of this biography of the Con- 


eracy's greatest cavalryman. $2.50. 
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NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS, A. G. Macdonell 
New and cheaper edition. $1.00. 

ON THE WING, D. Masters. Pioneers of the flying age 
$2.50 

AZEFF THE SPY, B. Nikolajewsky. An account of the 
Russian terrorist, revolutionist and informer. New and cheaper 
edition. $1.00 

THE WORLD'S WARSHIPS, Dr. O. Parkes. $1.50 

SHIPS OF THE ROYAL NAVIES, Dr. O. Parkes. $1.50 

PORTRAIT OF T. E. LAWRENCE, V. Richards. An 
original contribution on the life of a man whose career has 
struck the imagination of our ume. $3.50. 

AMERICANS ALL, General H. J. Reilly 
42d (Rainbow) Division. $3.00 

SPIES AND THE NEXT WAR, R. W. Rowan. New and 
cheaper edition. $1.00. 

BEATTY, G. Rawson. A new biography of the British ad 
mural. $4.50. 

CAESAR IN ABYSSINIA, G. Steer 


the recent African war, by an English correspondent who was 


A history of the 


The inside story of 


on the scene from beginning to end. $3.00. 

BOTHA TREKS, Colonel H. I 
eral Botha. $3.50. 

FLYING MINNOWS, Lieut. R. Vee. No tale of heroics 
but of the routine, duty and recreation of every-day life of pilots 
in the War. $4.50 

TANNENBERG, R. van Wehrt. An excellent popular ac 
count of the battle, published only in German. $1.50 

AMERICAN DIPLOMACY, B. H. Wilhams. A textbook 
on U. S. diplomatic policies in the 20th Century. $4.00 

IN THE YPRI S SAI IEN I, ( olonel H B Willson The 
story of a fortmght’s Canadian hightung June 2-16, 1916 
Cheaper edition. $1.00 


Trew. A biography of Gen 








Battle Studies 
Ancient and Modern Battle 


By Colonel Ardant du Picg 


7 7 7 


These battle studies were written half a century 
ago by an obscure French colonel, who gave in 
them a luminous statement of those fundamental 
principles of warfare the neglect of which led to 
Gravelotte and Sedan. He belonged to a defeated 
army and fell on the eve of a battle which not only 
gave France over to the enemy but disclosed a 
leadership so inept as to awaken the suspicion of 
treason. Why present this to the American public? 
Because nowhere can be found a better statement 
of the fundamentals of battle, a better analysis of 
the human element in war, than in the paragraphs 
of Ardant du Picq. Reading him, ‘one understands 
something of the soul as well as of the science of 
combat.” 


eS 2 ¥ 
Translated by 
COLONEL J. N. GREELY, F.A. 


and 
Lr. COLONEL R. C. Corton, Infantry. 


$2.50 Postpaid 
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MY EXPERIENCES IN THE WORLD 
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This is not a Reprint 


It is the original two-volume edition that 
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The special prices quoted above are net. However, 
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ers to The Infantry Journal) may deduct the mem- 
bership discount of 10% when remittance accompanies 
order. 
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